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VoL. II. No. 8. 


L—ON THE FRAGMENTS OF SOPHOCLES.’ 


The fragments of the Greek Tragedians, in spite of the excellence 
of Nauck’s edition (Leipzig, 1856), can scarcely be said to be 
known as well as their intrinsic interest merits. Yet very consider- 
able contributions have been made to the explanation and appre- 
ciation of them since that time. I may mention my own paper in 
the Cambridge Journal of Philology IV, pp. 251 foll., which seems 
to have escaped the notice both of Cobet and Pappogeorgios, as 
well as those of Hense and Herwerden, the latter of which is only 
known to me through the quotations of the great Leyden scholar. 
Madvig’s remarks on the same subject will be found in vol. I of the 
Miscellanea Critica. 

Prof. Campbell is, we believe, the first who has given a running 
exegesis on the fragments of Sophocles. This is useful and, with- 
out the help of the passages in which the fr. happens to be quoted, 
indispensable. He has attempted, so far as was possible, to 
imagine the circumstances under which the fr. was supposed to be 
spoken, and in several cases we have found his remarks illuminative. 
He has also given a good many translations. From many of these 


1 De nonnullis fragmentis Tragicorum. Cobet Collectanea Critica, pp. 185- 
237. Leyden, 1878. 

Kpitixd ‘Eppyvevtixd eig ta Groordopata tév 
Ilérpov N, Ilarroyewpyiov. Leipzig, Teubner. 1880. 

The Fragments of Sophocles. In vol, II of Campbell’s Sophocles. Oxford, 
1881, 
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we cannot help expressing our dissent. Speaking generally, we 
may say that it-is impossible for the student to judge adequately of 
the meaning of these isolated pieces of verse without consulting 


- perpetually the work of Nauck, who quotes at length the context 


of each. 

Of Cobet’s contribution to the subject, I may perhaps be per- 
mitted to say that, in spite of valuable remarks here and there, it 
is hardly up to his highest level; at least in the fragments of 
Sophocles. Indeed, there is hardly any part of the Collectanea 
Critica which, in my judgment, is not more convincing than this. 
It is of course written with his accustomed vigor and vast gram- 
matical knowledge ; but the conjectures do not attain, in most 
instances, to certainty. Cobet, like Bentley, with whom alone he 
can be compared, is too fond of remodelling passages as they ought 
to be. 

Thus in fr. 574: 


ged ged th ydppa dv Ad Bots 
axodoat ebdvben gpsvt; 


Cobet, following Stobaeus in omitting ged ged, and adding zor? after 
Adfors, proceeds to change to tvdds, ‘refertur enim redds ad 
id quod sequitur,’ and explains tvdzvv as introduced by Plutarch 
(who quotes this line in his life of Aemil. Paulus c. I) to illustrate a 
previous remark. But if Stobaeus agrees with Plutarch in writing 
tebtov, it seems likely that the word was found by both Plutarch 
and Stobaeus in the source from which they drew ; hence that zor¢, 
not todtvv, is the suspicious word. Fr. 795, 


Hy 6 yewyoas 


is cited by Priscian as an instance of a trochee in the first foot of an 
iambic trimeter. Cobet asks ‘Who will believe Priscian in this 
statement? Certainly no one. Accordingly Nauck edits Adges- 
atforav, I should much prefer 


What then is to be done with those time-honored instances ‘/zzo- 
pédovtog Theb. 487, *Apzas 547° Surely the 
article before Adgec. is strange, not to say incredible. Are we to 
deny that Priscian quoted correctly? And if he quoted correctly, 
is it certain that his view of a trochee in the first foot is impossible ? 


~ 
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We believe that a larger investigation of this point, especially in 
Latin, might tend to modify what is at present held to be incontro- 
vertible. But even short of this, we should still much prefer Nauck’s 
expedient (the ordinary one) to anything so meaningless and so 
perfectly gratuitous as the insertion of 77». 

Fr. 850 is thus given by Nauck from Stobaeus: 


py pot xpugatoy 
yap obdéy* ws Day Ad forts, 
yAdoons xpugatov obdéy ob deépyetat, 


Cobet alters ws 0’ to wd’, suggests edepxés or edzayés for edzetés, and 
rewrites the third line, 


yhdcons 05 xpigatov od 


This seems very violent. Hermann conjectured ws 0” dy edateyés 
Aéfns. But edzerés in the sense of ‘careless,’ ‘lightly heard,’ would 
be quite in accordance with usage. Perhaps, then, retaining this or 
reading <dzetH¢ Adfys, we might translate, ‘ but however carelessly 
you may have received (heard) it (Adfys), there is nothing 
secret which does not find a way out through the tongue.’ Or we 
might retain Adfors ‘ there is no secret that does not get out, in such 
a way that you can hear it only lightly,’ ze. to the extent of 
your being able to say, it left no impression on your mind and can- 
not therefore have been divulged by you. Campbell very boldly 
conjectures ws 0” dy Adyors. 

M. Pappogeorgios is a Greek who has attended the lectures of 
Prof. Moriz Schmidt, and encouraged by him, has tried his hand 
on the Tragic fragments. His little book of 56 pages is written in 
modern Greek, ina tone of modesty very becoming inatiro. He 
has studied ‘the great Hollander’ with care, and criticizes him with 
deference, yet freedom. At times his remarks are acute. Fr. 699: 


mpos otov datyov’ we Epwra, 

odte tobmeetxts odtE THY ydpty 

> ¥ ~ ~ 
oldev, 0 tiv dtxyy, 


Of these three lines the two last are quoted by Plutarch Mor. 761 
F, who expressly states the connexion to be that Hades does the 
will of no god but Love. Hence épwra would seem to be genuine. 
Pappogeorgios suggests that a verse is lost conveying this mean- 
ing. May not however this connexion be retained by simply 
reading “Epw’ ‘for estimating Love’? z. e. think what 
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sort of god Hades is for rating love: Hades whose only considera- 
tion is the strict rigor of justice. Another plausible suggestion of 
Pappogeorgios is that we should read zpocoriva: for xpootivat in fr, 
591, spoken of serpents coming up to the table and twining them- 
selves round the food and cups, 


mpocotivat peony 
tpainefay sita xat xapyyota, 


though it seems so obvious that it is difficult to believe it has not 
been made before. But M. Pappogeorgios must forgive me for 
refusing to accept such Greek as y zadcc in the sense of not 
virtuous (p. 35), or such metre as 


mtatov psy ody elvat Stdzovoy (p. 40). 


Prof. Campbell, comparatively a veteran in these studies, has 
made several conjectures worth attention. I propose to review 
some of these, following Nauck’s order. 


fr. 86. 


yap mhodtos te taBata 

xpdg ta Batd, ywrddev 
& > > é ~ ~ 


Madvig thus alters this, za? xpd¢ ta Bata ydroe * avip 
ob évtuydy, etc., a conjecture in which we trace the same want of 
nice metrical perception which is observable in so many of his 
emendations. Campbell’s conjecture tazpdorzta is ingenious 
but tautologous. Surely an antithesis, instead of being flat and 
feeble, is what we look for. From this point of view I prefer 
BéByda, the conjecture of Vater. Cobet has a short article on the 
beginning of this fr. in which he supports ayzéory» against the other 
variants and satisfactorily. 


fr. 122. 
xobpetov 
vouog ydo BapBdpors 
yépos ta Apdve. 


This fr. is quoted by Hesych. from the Andromeda. The first 
word has been variously emended, fepd@vtov, 
(Hense), (Campb.). As Andromeda was a Auman victim 
offered in expiation of the sea-monster which punished the sin of 
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Andromeda’s mother, Cassiepia, it seems possible that the word 
was 7(8po0tov—a sacrificial victim, but a victim half-mortal. Be this 
as it may, there can be no doubt that the other two lines should be 
written, as Cobet corrects them, 


vonos yap BapBapors Kpdvw 
Bodtetov apy7Oev yévos, 


and so I had already myself corrected them, except that I incline 
to prefer yépas. The MS. has yépos. 


fr. 145. 


ef ob mdpsotyy b> 


Campbell translates ‘observe,’ comparing the use of vwyd. But 
the scholiast on Pind. Isthm. 2, 68 quotes the word as an illustra- | 
tion of dzdvecyov = dvdyvw0t. Hence I imagine the sense to be 
either ‘read out’ or like da mihi ‘ explain.’ 


fr. 146. 


Campbell’s suggestion that the first of these four lines is to be 
separated from the remainder seems very probable. He considers 
the first verse to be a deprecation of oblivion of the Muse, the last 
three an address to Memory or the Power of Song. Accepting his 
correction edxotyotdta for edrotudtate of MSS. I would arrange 
the metre as follows: 


Adda Ihepidiwy otvyepa 


xat avdpowos. dOvvacts 


Ovatois ebrotpotdta peréwy 


dvéyouca Biov Bpaydy icbpdv, 


fr. 154. 


Campbell is less happy in dealing with this fr. In v. 1 the MSS. 
of Stobaeus give yap egypepov xaxdv, except B 
which gives véeny’ tpwtos, Nauck prints 


TO yap voonpa xaxdy, 


after Dobree. Surely this is right, unless tvdr is to be expunged, 
for which there is no authority. Campbell gives véoqp’ gpwros zv5z’, 
which is tame. In v. 4 zpbotadiov dprdowsr Campb.’s 
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natde¢ edray7, is not so near the MSS. as Salmasius’ zaide¢ 
Again, vv. 6, 7: 


téhog 6 060 Exws 


- ~ 
wut yspuly TO pévety, 


C. translates ‘ But at last the sensation will not allow them to let go, 
nor yet is the acquisition one that is expedient to remain in the 
hands.’ He rightly doubts the possibility of giving yupds this 
meaning: L. and S. give ‘liquid’ as the signification here. The 
rest I should prefer to translate ‘will neither as the boy drops it 
(follow his will), nor does the possession like remaining in his 
hands to their harm,’ retaining the MS. reading deipugopov. This 
gives a very good idea of what ice does when held; it is too 
chilling to be retained conveniently, too watery to be got rid of ina 
moment. 
fr. 160. 
yAdoons pehicons 


I would translate ‘the distillation of a honey tongue,’ making 
a virtual adjective like This agrees better 
with the Homeric tod zat azd yhuxtwy 


fr. 162. 

Casaubon altered the corrupt words of Hesych. éupatozdhoyya 
to léyyas thaw. This is not so certain as to pre- 
clude other attempts. Perhaps éypdrwy (dupatos?) A, 
Hesych. is illustrating ¢updterog zd00¢, 


fr. 220. 


nmporoda péhea tad doa zhdopev 


zépsot 


So Campbell from the Bodleian codex. Nauck following a different 
MS. gives zepot zédeaotv. The rhythm of the passage is strongly 
in favor of the resolved forms. May not zpézoda be interpreted 
‘running rapidly forward’? This agrees better with the Homeric 
xpoxvdtzety as well as with Bdorpa, 


fr. 221. 


otxwys yap xpotyta myxtidwy pédy 
Avpa povabdotg te 
vaos otépnua xwuacdons. 
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Is it possible that the words ztocoxwvias ”Apys quoted by the schol. 
on Il. 18, 521 as used by Cratinus really come from this passage of 
Sophocles? Hesych. pdépov Stay xtiooy xata- 
zpradevtes ties Ono nupds Alaybhos Kpyacats xat Kpativos. 


And again zptovow, tva tdytov xataxatytat. 
Phot. Lex. ta ebzabtw * éxel ta yptdusva 
ypietat * Aiaybdos Kpyocats. From these passages it would appear 
that three expressions from the scenic writers were known to the 
lexicographers, Gpyns, pdposg, 
zip. The last was used by Aeschylus in his Apjoca:; the second 
is also quoted from the Apjooa: and from Cratinus: whence we 
may perhaps conclude it was found in some play of Cratinus, 
either taken exactly from Aeschylus, or as is more likely adapted 
from the expression in the Apjoca. Hence the remaining ztocoxw- 
vias ons need not come either from Cratinus or Aeschylus; and if 
not, it might well belong to Sophocles. I would emend the line 
then as follows : 


vaods xeacoxwvias ~Apys, 


explaining of a desolating war which emptied the temples, either 
by burning in pitched robes the officiating functionaries, or (more 
probably) by setting in and about the buildings themselves masses d 
of pitch and so burning them. The first line would then describe : 
the cessation of the usual accompaniments of peace, music and 
festivity ; unless indeed we suppose the various instruments formed 
part of the temple-worship. : 


fr. 235. 


zdivetat yet xanonepxodtat Bdtpus 


Ostln 02 téuvetat 


Campbell retains zat xAtverat ye, translating. ‘ay and as the day 
begins to decline.’ But in this sense ye is a most unmeaning 


addition: I should prefer to make férpus the subject, ‘ay and the 
bunch slowly changes color and grows dark.’ But the emendation 
of Meineke ydvzatveraé te is, I think, rightly admitted by Nauck. 
For Meineke, Theocr. p. 419, proposed zddorou 
It would be neater to suppose a rare verb zdacreiv, the participle of 
which has survived in this passage alone. 
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fr. 259. 
tpayds xépyvos 
‘ ysh@yns corruptum’ says Nauck. The expression however is 


appropriate enough of the rugged tortoise-like skin which Io 
assumes in her transformation from a smooth woman to a cow. 


fr. 270. 


tas tptyas. Perhaps zapyépoug xat dovveyets ‘sprawling and not 
continuous.’ 

fr. 286. 
vdet avdpt o@pa 
nétpa ygpovypatos, 


Both Nauck and Campbell consider this passage corrupt. Yet it 
seems translatable. ‘Be minded to shift from your real thoughts, 
keeping close to your man, as a polypus changes color in body 
keeping close to its rock’: z. ¢. become all things to all men, 
following the complexion of the thoughts of the person you happen 


to be with. The construction is gpovipatos 
avopt, movdbrovg (tpéxetat) (xpd¢) zétpa, This is cer- 
tainly the meaning of the well-known passage of Theognis quoted 
with it. 
fr. 293. 
tptyonga dtatopsdaat oe 


Possibly tp. deatépevr’ [axofd]oal ae det, or some similar supplement. 


fr. 299, 300. 


The words in Hesych. Sogoxzdjs and suggest 


that an Oenone existed as well as an Ion. 


fr. 301. 


mépdexog ev xdewvots "AOnvatwy xayors. 


Lines like these go to disprove Cobet’s remark Collect. Crit. p. 189 
on Phil. 1371 @a xax@¢ adrods xaxods, ‘ Quis qui non 
hebetem et obtusam habet aurem, ferre potest tam elumbem et 
immodulatum versum?’ No one perhaps will be likely to alter 
the line of the Philoctetes in deference to this opinion. Yet I must 
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confess to a doubt whether Sophocles could have admitted (fr. 306) 
od paddoy Aevx@ devxy 


fr. 396. 


égedpe 0 dotpwy pétpa meptotpogas 
Sxvov ottOda onpavtypra 

ve@y te 

“Apxtov otpogds te xat xvvds 


I am not inclined to give up my conjecture orcdzvd, which suggests 
a beautiful picture of the glittering constellations whose succession 
marks the divisions of the night-watches, for Campbell’s orcxra 
‘brands’ on horses, etc., to prevent their being stolen. For if this 
was what the poet wrote, it is inconceivable that he should have 
gone on to mention the Bear and the Dog,—obvious illustrations 
as they are of another use of the stars as guiding the earliest 
navigators. 
fr. 398. 
T® yap xax@¢o Tpdooovtt pupta pia 
vbE * edb pOdver, 


So Campbell, ‘ but when he has enjoyed, Day is beforehand with 
him before he looks for it.’ This is not far from «1@ ét¢pa Oavety, 
But I still think my own ¢d za0évta 0 74t¢Zpa Oavetv the more imme- 
diate suggestion of the MS. corruption. ‘To the unfortunate a 
single night is an infinity; if a man has had enjoyment, two 
nights are amply enough for death,’ z. e. to bring death. He 
is either unhappy and lives in one night an age of woe; or his 
happiness is liable to be ended at the shortest notice. The con- 
struction is zara odvectvy, From pupta the general idea ‘more than 
enough’ must be supplied before the infin, @avety. 


fr. 406. 
tod xpogeptepou is ‘the elder,’ not ‘the mightier’ as C. 


fr. 412. 


viv odte w Awddvog odte 


YU... Gy neloeter, 


Nauck suggests yudiwy, Pappogeorgios yvx7, which he says 
Montfaucon had made before him. This seems likely. 
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fr. 430. 


Yoov petp@v dg0ahudv, date téxtovos 

mapa otdOpny idvtog 


Ruhnken corrected the MS. reading Gdderat or 
to ¢v0ddzevat. Pappogeorgios seems to be right in preferring 7 
Odixetat, The two following verses are I think wrongly explained 
by Campbell. The idea is not that the looks of Pelops are chaste 
glances not exceeding the limit prescribed by Hippodamia’s eye, 
but that the fervid glance of the one is met by as fervid a look of 
the other, ‘measuring a glance to equal my own, as a carpenter's 
rule is kept straight while he moves along the line.’ The line 
drawn from Pelops’ eye to Hippodamia’s is exactly parallel to that 
from hers to him. 


fr. 479. 


I agree with Pappogeorgios in preferring the reading of most 
MSS. 


Ovytis 7° av te gbs 
to that of Nauck, 


Eywy dy dy Ovntigs te yds. 


fr. 515. 


tov ypdvoy, 


‘Suspicantur Oy74¢ significare mortuus: quod quum fieri non 
possit repone 
teOveds tov ypdvoy. 


Praecedens TAI absorpsit TE sequens et OVEQ® in Ovyt¢¢ est 
corruptum.’ Cobet p. 192. 
fr. 527. 
Gvoug éxetvog * af dvovatépws ere 
exetvoy xdptepoy, 


The allusion is to the crime of Tereus, and the revenge which 
Procne and Philomela took upon him by killing Itys and serving 
| him up to his father as a meal. This shameless action might well 
| be described by the word xuvtepdrata, Phot. lex. p. 188 xuvtepdrara 
| xat xuvtat@rata A¢yovety, and he mentions Aeschylus as using the 
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word. If Sophocles followed that form of the story mentioned by 
Ovid Met. vi 610 sqq., Tereus whilst vescitur ingue suam sua 
viscera congerit aluum asked to see his son; upon which 


Sicut erat sparsis furiali caede capillis 
Prosiluit Ityosque caput Philomela cruentum 
Misit in ora patris. 


fr. 593. 


Here I have a twofold charge to bring against Prof. Campbell, 
(1) of misinterpretation, (2) of misrepresentation. I will quote the 
whole passage. 


zopns névO0g Aayydvw zWhov dixny 

9 ~ 7 7 

Bovxdhwy bro 
padvopats ev ixrelatow aypta 

onacOsica Aetu@ve motaptwy 
oxtas etdwhov abyacbeio’ 
xovpaig atipws 


On v. 5 I wrote (Journal of Philol. IV, p. 254) ‘exac0eto’: the MSS. 
reading is surely right; it is the natural sequence of Oépo¢ Oepto67 
Fav00v adyévwy Go, ‘and then when she has thus had her hair torn 
away.’ The genitive zotapiwy is either dependent on 
or more probably perhaps on oxtds e?dwiov.’ Prof. Campbell says 
Mr. R. Ellis would explain ‘Zed by the halter, understanding the 
following words to mean ‘on the smooth surface of the water.’ 
Nothing could be farther from my meaning. In suggesting that 
zor, zot@y depended on Aetuavt I meant to translate ‘a meadow of 
river-waters,’ at the same time that I thought the second view 
given above more probable. And so I still consider it. ‘Then 
when she has thus had her hair pulled off, sees in a meadow the 
reflection e7dwiov) from the glassing river-waters of her 
mane, now shamefully plucked bare beneath the knife.’ dys, 
on this hypothesis, depends no less than oz:és and zotdéy on efdwiov, 
éxd is constructed with zovpats, On Campbell’s view, I can find no 
legitimate construction for zovpats ; otherwise there would I suppose 
be no objection to his taking 8x0 with him as the word on which 
zot@v depends, ‘ reflected by (? under) the waters.’ 
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fr. 595. 


ev xaxotat Ovpds edvnbers dpa. 


‘A soul in misery sees much asleep,’ Campb. Rather ‘a soul 
lulled to sleep in sorrow sees much.’ 


fr. 601. 


ax ebyevéwy dypeiwy, 


For zédetat perhaps yeAdrat, ‘ He is derided as one of the mob.’ 


fr. 618. 


ob ydp mot dy yévorr dy 
ta pév Otxata xa ta 
hdydny natettat, xwtthog 0 dvip 
mavodpya yeport xévtpa xndedber 


The combination Adydnv, xwrihos recalls the alternative words Adzric, 
a pestle. May not the assonance xwtihos have 
suggested to Nicocreon the peculiar form of execution (pounding 
with a pestle) by which he punished Anaxarchus’ Jeséilent 
prating ? Ovid, Ibis 571. 


fr. 720. 


Paxahodyor 
pntépes alyes 
dptariywy dvagaivotey, 


It is surely unlikely that Sophocles would recall a familiar passage 
of Aeschylus and make so childish an alteration. Read therefore 
névov dptadizwy, Ag. 54. 


fr. 721. 


Eustath. Od. p. 1923 yépov ypdppa, touréote Adyos * 
Logoxiis od yap yépovta Bovdeders. 

Probably Adyov has fallen out after fovdeders, ‘aged words,’ a 
plural or collective singular. 
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fr. 736. 
natdes, dv pyr Bootdy 
doz@pev elvat xaxodnpodyto¢g 


Campbell excellently 


fr. 751. 


yévotto xdv Grhoutos tipats 


The word dziouto¢ is so rare as to be suspicious. Comparing fr. 86, 
g, dvodvupoy incline to think is what the 
poet wrote here. 

The following conjectures on some Euripidean and other tragic 
fragments may fitly find a place here. 


Eurip. fr. 167. 
yap natpdot natdag elxévat, 


ta tabth ylyvetat téxva 


Cobet, who considers this passage desperate, adopts the stringent 
remedy of altering v. 2 as follows: 


ta Gpota pyntpr yiyvetae réxva, 


It is less violent to suppose tézva z¢pt a corruption of texvocropety, 
a word which from its rarity might easily have been misunderstood. 
I would translate ‘ why, the belief is that children resemble their 
fathers. In most cases generation follows this course.’ 


Eurip. fr. 1008. 


dobhotat ydp te of ehevdOepor, 


Heath’s ro: for re is generally accepted: of is variously changed to 
ot Y or of) (Pappogeorgios, p. 47). More probably it was 0? (ofa), 
‘It is by our slaves we live as free,’ which excellently suits the 
words of the scholion (Pind. Pyth. 4, 71), in which the line is 


quoted of ofzérat tods mdvoug dtaddover tH Oepaneta. 


Critias fr. 1. 


Q. exert’ éxetdy psy of vdmot 
abdtods epya ph xpdocew Bia, 
hdOpa expaccoy [radra], tyyixadta por 
doxst muxvdg tig zat cogds avip 
yy@vat, 
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So I would write this passage. The MSS. omit radra. 
v.17. gore agbitw Odihwy Biw 
vow dxobwy xat Bléxwy gpovdy te xar 


mpoctywy te tadta xat Osiav gopdy, 


te tadta appears to be a corruption of toraidra, a cognate accusative 
after xpoc¢ywy, ‘paying such attention,’ viz. as has been described in 
the previous verses, and is again detailed in the following: 


may td heyOév ev Bpotots 


R. EL tis. 
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II.—VIRGIL’S INSTRUCTIONS FOR PLOUGHING, FAL- 
LOWING, AND THE ROTATION OF CROPS. 


Georeics I, 43-83. 


I, PLOUGHING. 


Virgil’s directions for ploughing are contained in verses 43-49 | 
and 63-70 of the first book of the Georgics. They are very brief, | 
touching indeed only on the first of the three ploughings which | 
Italian husbandry prescribed to prepare the field for a grain-crop ; 
but they are quite distinct as far as they go, with the exception of 
vss. 47-49, which I print here from Ribbeck’s text : | 


Illa seges demum uotis respondet auari 
agricolae, bis quae solem, bis frigora sensit ; 
illius immensae ruperunt horrea messes. 


Virgil’s readers were not quite sure of his meaning here, even in 
the time of the elder Pliny, who says: ‘ Quarto seri sulco Vergilius 
existimatur uoluisse cum dixit optimam esse segetem quae bis 
solem, bis frigora sensisset.’" The explanation given by most recent | 
editors of the Georgics’ is that of Heyne, who accepts the view of i 
Pliny’s contemporaries that Virgil advocated four ploughings, and 
places the first of these in the autumn, a whole year before seed- 
time. The ground would then, he explains, ‘ feel’ the cold twice i 
and the heat twice, ‘ quia bis in hibernum, bis in aestivum (vere et i 
aestate) tempus aratio talis incidit.’ And he refers to a passage in | 
Theophrastus, which will be quoted presently,* to show that this 
method was practiced in Greece. . 

It will be observed that Heyne understands by ‘sensit’ the | 
exposure of the land to the effects of heat and cold by ploughing 
only. This has somewhat weakened his case; for both of his | 
‘hiberna tempora’ fall in autumn, and one of his ‘ aestiva tempora’ | 
in early spring, when the ground has barely begun to thaw. He 


1N.H., XVIII, xx, 181. 
* Wagner, Forbiger, Ladewig, Conington, Kennedy, Benoist, and others. 
Page 427. 
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has followed Theophrastus too closely, and taken ‘seges’ as no 
more than the latter’s 7 7. But Theophrastus is speaking only of 
the preparation of the land, and says nothing of two exposures to 
the extremes of temperature. Virgil’s use of seges suggests a 
better interpretation. For seges is properly the field with the crop 
on it,’ and only by an extension of its meaning is it applied to the 
period of preparation. On the other hand the exposure of the 
soil to heat and cold implied in ‘sensit’ did not cease with the last 
ploughing; hoeing and weeding (sarritio, runcatio) which were 
continued till late in the spring, kept the ground soft and, as the 
poet would say, semsztive, while the crop was growing. In short, 
the two periods cannot be separated,—the period of preparation 
and the period of growth. Standing by the first furrow, the poet 
looks forward to the harvest, (cf. ‘ votis respondet auari agricolae,’) 
and tells the farmer (vs. 49) that if he would have bursting barns, 
he must begin to plough so early that his grain-field shall have felt 
the warmth of two summers and the cold of two winters. 

Taking seges in this wider sense, Heyne’s theory of an autumn 
ploughing certainly furnishes the most natural interpretation of 
these three verses, taken by themselves. Unfortunately, the 
moment we read them with the context we meet with serious diffi- 
culty. A brief review will show this. ; 

The first book of the Georgics properly begins at vs. 43, the 
first forty-two verses being of the nature of a general introduction 
to the whole poem. It opens somewhat after the epic fashion. The 
poet sets his reader at once in the field, in the midst of the first 
labors of the year, with his hand on the plough, and urges him to 
vigorous work, reserving till-some verses later on the injunction 
that should logically precede, to familiarize himself with the 
character of his farm, the climate of the district, and other points 
which he must know if he would use his soil to the best advantage. 
Leaving out this digression,‘which occupies fourteen verses im- 
- mediately after those now under discussion, and accepting Heyne’s 
interpretation of the latter, we find Virgil’s instructions for the first 
ploughing substantially as follows: In early spring, when the 
ground thaws, let the ploughing begin (43-46); the crop that 
bursts your barn is the one for which you began to plough in the 
autumn (47-49). . . . Up, then, and turn the rich soil in the very 
first months of the year (63 ff.). The transition from the first to 


1 Varro, R. R., I., xxix. 
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the second of these precepts is sufficiently abrupt; the second and 
third can in no way be brought into harrnony, and Wagner’ was 
quite right in the corollary which he added to Heyne’s theory, 
that verses 47-49 could have been no part of the original poem, 
but were probably written by Virgil on the margin of his copy, 
and inserted in the text by some later hand.’ 

Wagner was right, if you accept his premises ; but his conclusion 
was one of a kind that should always be received with caution, and 
it ought to have led to a more careful examination of his premises 
than they seem to have received. For my part I am convinced 
that both premises and conclusion are wrong; that Heyne’s autumn 
ploughing is purely imaginary, and that our three verses are quite 
genuine and consistent with the context. 

In the first place, the language of the verses is too vague to have 
suggested autumn ploughing, unless the poet’s readers were 
acquainted with the practice. What evidence is there, then, that 
such a practice existed? So far as I can find, there is absolutely 
none. Heyne’s sole authority is Theophrastus, in whose account 
of Greek agriculture he thinks he finds mention of autumn plough- 
ing. The passages he refers to are these: 7 0¢ zatepyacia é& tO 
vedy xat’ tas Mpas Ofpoug xad yetp@vog xar 
thy elvat, yap pavody Thy Oray peta 
tobds apdtuus vedowat petaBdddovew, THY 
dvaguopéevyy xoay elta Oéper apodat, xa Stay pédawoe 
oxetpetv.® | That Virgil, who derived much of his knowledge of 
husbandry from books, was influenced by the Greek practice, and 
even by this very passage, is highly probable, as will appear pres- 
ently. But what we have here is not au/umn but winter ploughing. 

Any evidence, however, that could be adduced to show that 
autumn ploughing was practiced in Greece would afford at best 
only a presumption that the same practice may have existed in 
Italy, and would have little weight against the absolute silence of 
the Roman agricultural writers on the subject. Cato, Varro, and 
Columella treat the general subject of ploughing with great fullness 


1On IV, 203 (critical note). 

* Ribbeck (Prolegg. p. 31) does not seem to understand the difficulty. He 
replies successfully enough to a chazge of inconsistency between our text and 
verses 67 ff.; but if any one has made such a charge, it has nothing to do with 
the question before us. 

3C, P., III, xx (xxv H) 7 f. 
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and give minute directions for varying conditions of soil and 
climate; but no one of them gives the slightest hint that he had 
ever heard of autumn ploughing. Pliny, who has added to his 
own observations a great store of information compiled from every 
writer of any consequence who had touched on the subject, not 
only states what were the common and approved methods, but 
notices local customs of various parts of Italy and Greece, and in 
particular often quotes Virgil’s precepts, sometimes remarking their 
divergence from those of other writers or from the general practice. 
Now Pliny quotes these very verses,’ adding an explanation of them 
as they were understood in his time: Virgil was supposed to 
advocate four ploughings for a crop, instead of the customary three. 
Could Pliny have failed to add that the first of the four was to be 
in the autumn, if he had suspected that such was Virgil’s meaning ? 
I do not see how negative evidence could well be stronger; but if 
any doubt remains of Pliny’s opinion, it should be set at rest by 
another passage,” where in referring to Virgil’s early-spring plough- 
ing he distinctly calls it a first-ploughing ( proscindere). 

In seeking the true interpretation of the verses before us, it will 
be useful to compare Virgil’s instructions for ploughing with those 
of the Roman prose-writers on husbandry. From a review of these 
authorities it will appear that when Virgil directs the farmer to 
plough rich soil in the first months of the year and poor soil in the 
fall,’ he merely touches upon the two extremes of the season of 
first-ploughing, the proper time for which varied with the climate 
of the district, the situation of the land, the character of the soil, 
and other details that could not well find a place in verse. In warm 
districts ploughing may begin earlier than in cold, dry soils may 
be ploughed earlier than moist, compact than loose, rich ‘than 
poor, hill earlier than plain.‘ Rich uplands are to be first ploughed 
after the spring crops are planted, though if the situation is dry 
and the climate warm they may be ploughed as early as February ;* 
damp levels after the ides of April. Fallow land may be first 
ploughed as late as mid-summer, if the season has been rainy.’ For 
a light soil in a well-watered plain Columella appoints the latter 
part of August for the first ploughing, while a light soil on a hill 


1See p. 425. 2N. H., XVIII, xxvi, 242. 3Vss. 67 f. 
4Plin, N. H., XVIII, xix, 174 f. 5 Col. II, iv, 9. 6 Id. II, iv, 3. 
7 Plin, XVIII, xix, 175. 
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should not be exposed to the summer heats, but first ploughed 
early in September.’ 

In general, however, the best season for ploughing good soil in 
the average climate of Italy was at the beginning of warm weather, 
(anni tempore iam incalescente,) when the weeds had already 
sprung up, but had not yet ripened their seed.’ Cato’s simple 
precept is to begin the spring ploughing after the pear-tree has 
begun to bloom.’ Varro, in his Farmer’s Calendar, places the first 
ploughing in the period between the vernal equinox and the rising 
ofthe Pleiades (about May 10).* Pliny places it in the succeeding 
period, between the rising of the Pleiades and the summer solstice ;° 
but here he has probably made a mistake in his compilation. In 
another place® he expresses his preference for the ‘sententia, quae 
non nisi temperatum solum medio uere arari iubet,’ and his dis- 
approval of Virgil’s advice to plough in the first part of spring, 
between the advent of Favonius (February) and the vernal equinox, 
arguing that under such a method the weeds would grow after 
ploughing instead of being destroyed by the ploughing, and would 
consume the strength of the soil. 

From all this we may conclude that while the first plataghined 
might, in special cases, take place at almost any time from February 
to September, yet as a general rule good soil was first turned not 
much earlier nor much later than the month of April; and that 
this time was chosen, not arbitrarily, but because then the plough- 
ing would most effectually destroy the weeds. 

When Virgil wrote the verses in which he advises the farmer to 
plough rich soil in the very first months of the year, he was per- 
fectly aware that his instruction was at variance with the usual 
practice and with the authority of his predecessors, Cato and Varro. 
His consciousness of this appears in the words ‘iam tum’ (vs. 45). 
He deliberately advocated what he regarded as a superior method. 
And in what did its superiority consist? To this question the 
passage in Theophrastus quoted above’ furnishes a ready answer. 
In the opinion of the Greeks the action of frost and snow was use- 
ful to the fallows, and to secure the beneficial influence of these 
they performed the first ploughing in winter. This is precisely the 
plan that Virgil recommends. ‘Plough when spring is new,’ he 


1Col. II, iv, 11. Id. II, iv, 1. Cf. Varro R. R., I, xxvii, ? R. R., cxxxi. 
*R.R., I, xxx. 5N.H., XVIII, xxvii, 257. ®Ib, XVIII, xxvi, 242. 
427. 
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says,—that is, in the middle of February,—‘ when the ground 
thaws.’ But winter is not over with the first thaw. The Italian 
farmer who ploughed his field in February would expose it to a 
good deal of frost and to some snow,’ and would thus secure the 
advantages of the Greek winter ploughing. 

That this was Virgil’s intention was the view of Valerius Probus, 
whose authority ought to have prevented any misapprehension of 
the passage. His explanation of vs. 48 is: bis sentit frigus, semel 
deficiente hieme, initio ueris, iterum post sementem ; bis solem, semel 
aestate qua cessat, iterum qua fructum refert.’ 

Verses 47-49 are then to be regarded, not as an abrupt transition 
to another method or as inconsistent with the context in any way, 
but as a statement of the poet’s reason for advocating a plan at 
variance with the common practice. What he says is substantially 
this: ‘Begin to plough in the early spring, as soon as the frost 
permits ; for thus you will expose your grain-field to the action of. 
two winters as well as of two summers, and that is the kind of 
grain-field that satisfies the farmer’s fondest hopes . . . Come, 
then, turn the rich soil in the very first months of the year,’ etc. 
With this interpretation the passage is perfectly clear and consistent 
throughout, and entirely free from the difficulty which led Wagner 
to reject our three verses. 

The cause of Pliny’s uncertainty as to Virgil’s meaning now 
becomes obvious. A Roman familiar with the common practice, 
on reading Virgil’s directions, would find them incomplete at one 
point. Did Virgil intend that his early-spring ploughing should 
supersede the usual April ploughing, or should be additional to 
it, making four ploughings in all? In one place Pliny assumes that 
the April ploughing is to be omitted, and condemns Virgil’s plan, 
as we have seen, for providing no way of destroying the weeds. 
In another place, quoted at the beginning of this article, he seems 
to lean to the other view, and says Virgil:is thought to have 
intended four ploughings. Those who thought so were undoubt- 
edly right. According to Heyne’s interpretation, Virgil’s plan 
would be open to Pliny’s criticism. But Virgil was incuicating the 
Greek practice of four ploughings, and under that system, as Theo- 
phrastus tells us, the second ploughing was appointed for the 


1] happen to have a record of the fact that the night of March 1-2 (1867), 
when I rode from Rome to Florence, was extremely cold, and during the last 
part of the journey snow was falling. 

* 32, Keil. 
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destruction of the weeds.’ We cannot suppose that Virgil intended 
to have it omitted. These then are his four ploughings: (1) in 
early spring, (2) in April, (3) in summer, (4) in the fall, just before 
sowing. 

II, FALLOWING AND ROTATION. 


These subjects receive brief treatment in verses 71-83, a passage 
bristling with difficulties, as the diversity of views among the com- 
mentators sufficiently attests. The latest English editor of Virgil, 
Dr. Kennedy, has discussed the matter at some length in his 
second edition, and presented his views in a note which shows at 
least that he has honestly grappled with all the difficulties in his 
path. I cannot say the same of any previous editor. But I find 
Dr. Kennedy’s conclusions highly unsatisfactory, and cannot believe 
that his interpretation will be accepted as final. 

I will first print the verses in full from Ribbeck: 


71 Alternis idem tonsas cessare noualis, 
et segnem patiere situ durescere campum ; 
aut ibi flaua seres mutato sidere farra, 
unde prius laetum siliqua quassante legumen 
aut tenuis fetus uiciae tristisque lupini 
sustuleris fragiles calamos siluamque sonantem. 
urit enim lini campum seges, urit auenae, 
urunt Lethaeo perfusa papauera somno: 
sed tamen alternis facilis labor, arida tantum 
ne saturare fimo pingui pudeat sola neue 
effetos cinerem immundum iactare per agros. 
sic quoque mutatis requiescunt fetibus arua, 
nec nulla interea est inaratae gratia terrae. 


In the first six verses the poet recommends that the land shall 
not be required to bear a crop of grain every year, but that either 
periods of repose shall alternate with the periods of production, or 
that a rotation of crops shall be instituted, in which grain shall 
alternate with pulse, vetch, or lupine. So much is.clear. The first 
point in dispute turns on the meaning of ‘alternis cessare’ (71) 
and of ‘mutato sidere’ (73). How often could a farmer who 
followed Virgil’s instructions plant a crop of grain in a given field— 
every other year, or once at most in three years? In regard to 
‘mutato sidere,’ all since Heyne are agreed that it means ‘at another 


1C. P. 1. 1. page 427. 
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season,’ but all do not apply this meaning in the same way. Those 
who suppose that Virgil contemplates a crop every other year,— 
Martyn, Keightley, Daubeny,’ Conington, and others,—understand 
that the pulse-crop is to be planted in the spring and the grain 
sown in the fall, of the same year. Wagner, followed by Forbiger, 
explains ‘ mutato sidere’ as equivalent to ‘alio (alterius) anni tem- 
pore’; in other words, the pulse-crop is to be planted in the spring 
of one year, and the wheat or spelt sown in the fall of the next 
year, leaving the field entirely free for the usual ploughings. This, 
of course, would require an interval of two years between each two 
successive grain-crops. Dr. Kennedy, dissenting from all these 
commentators, lays great stress on the meaning of ‘alternis’ in vss. 
71 and 79. Careful study of the context, he says, convinces him 
“that the word must have precisely the same meaning in both lines, 
and that this meaning is ‘alternis cessationibus,’ ‘by fallowing at 
intervals,’ z. e. from time to time.” He then presents his view of 
the passage in a paraphrase, which it will be convenient to quote 
in full here, though we are not at present concerned with all of it: 
“ You shall likewise suffer the reaped fields to lie idle at intervals 
and the lazy ground to gain vigor by inaction; or, if you cannot 
afford this, you shall at another season of the year sow yellow corn- 
crops in the soil from which you have previously raised the legume 
luxuriant with ratiling pod, or the slight plants of the vetch, and 
the frail stalks and crackling forest of the bitter lupin. For, as to 
a flax-crop, an oat-crop, a crop of poppies saturate with Lethaean 
slumber, each of these scourges the ground. But yet by intervals 
of idleness the effort becomes easy, provided you do not spare to 
manure the soil abundantly with rich dung, and to throw the dirty 
wood-ash over the exhausted fields. Thus even with a change of 
crops, the fields recover strength, and the land, though in the mean 
time unploughed, is not ungrateful; 7. e. land so fallowed and 
manured will be able to support a scourging crop (flax, etc.) in the 
next spring, succeeded by an autumn sowing of corn; and both 
crops will be so abundant as amply to repay w7th usury the loss of a 
year and the expenditure of manure.” 

If I understand Dr. Kennedy’s position, he supposes Virgil to 
recommend a year of repose for the land now and then, and if the 
farmer thinks he cannot afford to lose a whole year, he is told that 
he can more than make up the loss by planting a green crop the 


1 Lectures on Roman Husbandry, p. 125. 
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next spring, that is, during the ploughing period. But if the farmer 
actually gains by this method, why should he put it in practice only 
‘now and then’? Why not let the land rest as often as possible, 
that is, one year in every three, if in that way he can raise crops so 
abundant as amply to repay with usury the loss of time? It would 
seem that Dr. Kennedy’s own reasoning should have led him to 
accept Wagner’s theory of a crop of grain once in three years. 

The argument in favor of the latter view seems at first sight 
perfect. The farmer has just been told to begin to plough in the 
early spring, and it was well understood that the ploughing was to 
be repeated in summer and autumn ; the land was to be mellowed 
under the summer sun. Then the crop, sown in autumn, occupied 
the ground until the latter part of the next summer. Not till the 
spring of the third year could he begin to plough for the second 
crop, which he would reap in the fourth year. The directions 
already given, therefore, clearly contemplate an alternation of pro- 
ductive and unproductive years, of years of ploughing and years 
of harvest. Now we cannot suppose that Virgil is merely repeating 
in vss. 71 f. what he has just said; and if the supposition were 
possible on other grounds, it would be precluded by his use of 
‘idem,’ which implies, as Conington has rightly explained, ‘that 
the rules already given do not exhaust the subject.’ Yet it would 
amount to this if ‘alternis’ means ‘every other year.’ 

A, further argument is based on the words ‘situ’ (72) and 
‘inaratae’ (83). ‘Situs,’ as used by Columella,’ implies entire 
freedom from tillage, and shows that the poet has in view a period 
of repose during which the land shall be not only unproductive but 
unploughed. To meet this requirement we must suppose a third 
year to intervene between the harvesting of one crop and the spring 
ploughing with which the preparation for the next is begun. The 
use of ‘inaratae’ implies the same thing, according to the usual 
interpretation of vss. 82 f., which Dr. Kennedy unjustly character- 
izes as ‘ very harsh.’ But the harshness is entirely due to the form 
in which Dr. Kennedy chooses to put it,—‘ and the thanklessness 
(nulla gratia) of unploughed ground in the mean time exists not.’ 
This is a translation, I suppose, of Ladewig’s version, which ha’ no 
doubt sacrificed grace to clearness: ‘und dass der unbestellte 
Acker keinen Lohn bringt, findet nicht statt.’ In his first edition, 
when he agreed with the German editor, Dr. Kennedy treated this 
somewhat uncouth sentence more kindly: ‘and the want of return 


Ti, ii, 6. 
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from unploughed (fallow) land is avoided.’ The two verses in 
question contain a statement of the advantage of rotation over 
fallowing, ‘sic’ referring to the former method and having its 
explanation in ‘ mutatis fetibus.’ The advantage is this: that rota- 
tion, as well as fallowing, affords relaxation for the land, without, 
however, leaving it unploughed and unproductive. ‘Inaratae’ 
repeats the idea of ‘situ,’ and implies that in fallowing there is to 
be a period during which the land is free, not only from. bearing, 
but from tillage. 

Finally, the three-year view, if I may so designate it, finds 
support in the practice of the Sicilians at the present day.’ 

The two-year view is based on the authority of Probus,’ and on 
certain expressions of Varro and Pliny which show that the practice 
of the ancient Italians was to raise a grain-crop every other year. 
Pliny defines zouale as ‘quod alternis annis seritur ’;* and Varro re- 
commends fallowing or rotation in these words: ‘agrum a/ternis annis 
relinqui oportet, aut paulo leuioribus sationibus serere, id est quae 
minus sugunt terram.’* As Virgil’s verses (71-76) are little more 
than a poetical rendering of the rule given by Varro, must not the 
former’s ‘alternis’ stand for the latter’s ‘alternis annis’ ? 

So far as this argument is designed to show the actual practice, it 
certainly affords a strong presumption in favor of the two-year 
view. But too much stress must not be put upon the meaning of 
‘alternis.’ For after all Virgil does not say ‘alternis azzis,’ and if 
from a general view of the case it seems most probable that he con- 
templated only one crop in three years, the similarity of Varro’s 
rule would only bring into clearer light Virgil’s dissent from the 
general opinion. ‘Alternis’ is vague enough to apply to any 
system of fallowing; it is quite consistent with the two-year theory 
or with the three-year theory, and is perhaps elastic enough to reach 
over the intervals between Dr. Kennedy’s occasional fallow years, 
though that does seem to be putting a severe strain upon it. There 
is danger in dwelling too much on particular words. A surer way 
to a solution of the difficulty will be to inquire what interpretation 
may be reasonably put on our author’s language taken as a whole; 
in the light of the context and of such information as we can gather 
from other sources. 


1Simond’s Travels in Italy and Sicily, p. 476 (quoted by Keightley and 
Conington). 

2 P. 32 Keil. 

3N. H., XVIII, xix, 176. 

*R. R., I, xliv, 2. 
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We have seen from our comparison of Virgil’s directions for 
ploughing with those of other writers that he not only gives but 
a slight sketch of a great variety of practice dependent on special 
circumstances, but in giving a general rule he is distinctly at vari- 
ance with the prevailing system. Such being the case, we cannot 
suppose that his instructions on the next subject that claims his 
attention, fallowing, are intended to be confined to the unusual 
system recommended by himself, or to any particular practice. If, 
for example, the soil is one that is ploughed only at seed-time, there 
could obviously be a crop every other year under this rule. And 
such soils were not only the ‘ tellus non fecunda’ of vs. 67; the dark, 
rich, crumbling soil of Campania, where Virgil spent most of the 
years in which he composed the Georgics,—the soil so much ad- 
mired by Pliny,’ and of which Virgil himself says that it has by 
nature the consistency which it is the object of ploughing to attain,’ 
—needed to be ploughed only at seed-time. But with all its fer- 
tility it still required its seasons of rest or relief by change of crops. 
Pliny mentions two methods of rotation on such land, each of which 
provides a crop of wheat or barley every other year.* There were 
no doubt other soils demanding exceptional treatment, and nothing 
that I shall say in this discussion is meant to imply that the three-year 
method was not often practiced, or that even less frequent crops 
were not the rule in some places and under some circumstances. 
But we are at present only concerned with the inquiry whether those 
are right who, with Dr. Kennedy, deny that ‘alternis’ in vs. 71 
means ‘every other year,’ and whether Virgil’s precepts are here 
again at variance with the prevailing custom. 

In the case of ordinary good soils, if Varro’s rule and Pliny’s 
definition do represent the common practice,—which I see no 
reason to doubt,—certainly Virgil, whatever practice he may have 
favored himself, must have supposed that his readers would under- 
stand by ‘alternis cessare’ a rest every other year. Nor is it quite 
true that when so understood, these verses add nothing to what has 
been said before. The grain-crop was harvested in the latter part 
of summer. From this time to the spring-ploughing was an 
interval of seven months, or, according to Virgil’s rule, of five 
months. The inexperienced farmer would not know from what has 
been said before that the land was to lie idle during this long period. 


1N. H., XVII, v. 36 ff. ® Georg. II, 204. 3N. H., XVIII, xxiii, 191. 
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He might with good reason think he was at liberty to plant a new 
crop at once, that the thorough working of the ground in prepara- 
tion for the crop just gathered and during its growth had made it 
unnecessary for him to go through that long process again. And 
so far he would be right: the repeated ploughings would not be 
needed. What he has to be taught is that he must abstain from 
planting a crop every year, not because the time is needed for 
ploughing, but because the soil will not bear such a severe requisi- 
tion on its strength. It must rest at least one year in two, and it is 
because it rests and becomes‘hard (durescere) that it must be 
ploughed so thoroughly afterwards. 

The argument based on the use of si#u and zzaratae remains to 
be noticed. The former word presents little difficulty ; for if the 
ploughing begins the next spring after the harvest, there is an 
interval of five or seven months during which the soil may be 
entirely free from tillage. But ‘inaratae’ in vs. 83 distinctly implies 
that the green crop is to occupy the ground, in a system of rotation, 
during the period when, if fallowing were practiced, it would 
remain unploughed. The advocates of the two-year view have 
assumed that the green crop was to be planted in the period of 
ploughing; but they have not shown that such an arrangement was 
practicable, or if practicable, that it existed; and they appear to 
have overlooked the significance of the language of verse 83, which 
leaves little doubt that Virgil does not here contemplate such a 
method. The question then remains: where is there room for the 
pulse-crop, if there is a grain-crop every other year? 

In the great diversity of opinion that exists in regard to the 
application of ‘ mutato sidere’ in vs. 73, there is one point on which 
the advocates of all theories are agreed, namely, that the pulse was 
to be planted in spring. They ali explain the sentence, ‘ planting 
the spelt at a different season (autumn) from that in which the pulse 
was planted (spring).’ Will the sentence bear this interpretation ? 
Observe that nothing is said of planting the pulse; for sus/uleris 
does not mean ‘raised’ as Dr. Kennedy renders it, but ‘ gathered’ 
or ‘removed,’ a meaning it frequently has in this connection.’ 
What Virgil says in vss. 73-76 is, in substance: ‘ Thou shalt plant 
the spelt, (changing the season) in the field from which thou hast 
before gathered the pulse.’ These words might mean ‘plant the 


1Z. g. Plin. N. H., XVIII, vii, 79, xiv, 135, xxiii, 191. Cf. Nonius 404, 29. 
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spelt at a different season from that in which it is usually planted,’ 
7. e. in the spring instead of the fall. This method is recognized 
by Roman agricultural writers as suitable for some places and 
circumstances, but they are so positive and so unanimous in con- 
demning it as a rule’ that we must suppose Virgil would have 
spoken more distinctly had he intended to recommend it. Setting 
this aside, then, is it not the simplest way to take ‘ mutato sidere’ in 
connection with ‘ sustuleris’? The meaning will then be: ‘When 
you have gathered the pulse, plant there (not immediately, but at 
a different season) the spelt.’ This seems to me the most natural 
interpretation of the author’s words. Now what was the actual 
practice ? 

Rotation of crops was well known to the Romans, and beans and 
other leguminous plants, as well as vetch and lupine, are mentioned 
as useful intermediate crops. But I find no reason for supposing 
that these crops were planted in the spring. Virgil’s own account 
does not help us much: he says the bean should be planted in the 
spring,’ but the vetch and other legumes in the fall.* Other writers 
show that all these crops might be planted at either season,* but 
the autumn was preferred.’ In regard to the bean, which Virgil is 
usually thought to mean by ‘legumen,’ the common opinion is 
expressed in an old saw quoted by Pliny and Columella,’ to the 
effect that the stalks of a winter crop are worth more than the beans 
of a crop grown in spring; and Pliny says that Virgil’s direction to 
plant beans in the spring represents only the local practice of the 
Mantuan district.’ In regard to lupine, which seems to have been 
the favorite intermediate crop, our information is more explicit. 
It was to be sown in the fall and used for pasture or fodder in 
winter ; it would then grow up again, was cut for fodder just before 
the spring ploughing, and then turned in, as the weeds would be on 
fallow land.° 

In the light of these facts the common supposition that Virgil’s 
intermediate crop was to be planted in spring falls to the ground. 


1Cato R. R. xxxv, quoted by Plin. N. H., XVIII, xvii, 164. Col. R. R., II, vi, 
2,ix,7f. Varro, I think, does not mention it. 

* Georg. I, 215. 3 Ib. 227 ff. 

*Plin. N. H., XVIII, 123, 135, 137, 191. Col. R. R., II, x, 29. 

Plin, N. H., XVIII, xii, 120, xxvii, 257. Col. R. R., II, x, 2,9. Varro, R. R., 
I, xxxiv. 

° Plin, N. H., XVIII, xii, 129. Col. R. R., II, x, 9. 

™N, H., XVIII, xii, 120. 
8 Plin. N. H., XVII, ix, 54, XVIII, xiv, 135 f.; Pallad. Sept. 9, Mai. 4. 
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It was to be planted in the fall and gathered in the spring; 
after it came the grain-crop, not at once, but waiting till its 
proper season. The pulse therefore occupied the ground during 
the period between harvest and spring, when, if fallowing were 
‘practiced, the land would be ‘ inarata.’ 

We thus find that Virgil’s instructions are quite consistent with 
Varro’s rule, and with the two-year system which the modest 
dimensions of the ordinary Italian farm probably made very general. 
Yet Virgil chooses to leave his language vague; it applies as well 
to a three-year system, or to any system which secures for the land 
the relaxation it needs, by relieving it ‘every other time’ from the 
burden of bearing the heavy grain-crop. 

And here it will be convenient to consider the meaning of ‘ alter- 
nis’ in vs. 79, though this question does not come next in order. 
Dr. Kennedy insists that this word must have the same meaning as 
‘alternis’ in vs. 71, 2. e. alternis cessationibus, and on this assump- 
tion he avowedly bases his interpretation of the whole passage, so 
far as he differs from other commentators. The latter might retort 
that ‘alternis’ must refer to rotation, because verses 82 f., with 
which ‘sic’ connects it, clearly refer to that method only. But Dr. 
Kennedy carries his reasoning to its legitimate result, which 
requires him to make vss. 82 f. refer to doth fallowing and rotation. 
This is pretty nearly a veductio ad absurdum. The result at which 
Dr. Kennedy arrives is directly opposed to the first half of the 
passage, where Virgil in perfectly clear language recommends 
fallowing and rotation as alfernatives ; and there is nowhere the 
slightest intimation that one is to supplement the other. The 
fallacy in Dr. Kennedy’s reasoning is not hard to detect. A/fernis 
stands for alternis uicibus and means ‘ every other time.’ If in any 
place it has a more definite meaning than this, it gets it either from 
the context or from the reader’s presumed knowledge of the facts. 
If in vs. 71 it means alfernis cessationibus, it gets that meaning 
from its connection with ‘cessare’; and for a_ precisely similar 
reason it must mean, in vs. 79, alternis laboribus. The words 
‘alternis facilis labor’ are equivalent to ‘labor (agri) facilis est, si 
alternis laborat,’ that is, the field will easily make the effort 
(required to bear a heavy crop) one time in two. What this effort 
is to alternate with,—a light crop or a period of repose,—the words 
themselves do not indicate; but coming after vss. 71-76, they may 
refer to both, or to either. Now I think Dr. Kennedy’s remark on 
the identity of meaning of a/fernis in the two places is a valuable 
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suggestion, though he has put it too strongly and reasoned on it 
too narrowly. The repetition of the word could not fail to call up 
in the reader’s mind the ideas connected with it in the place where 
it first occurred. But in vs. 71, although ‘alternis’ is connected 
grammatically with ‘ cessare’ and applies strictly to vss. 71 f. only, 
yet it is connected in thought with vss. 73-76 as well, and standing 
first, it gives the keynote to the whole passage, expressing the 
essential element of both of the methods proposed. And I believe 
it has the same reference to both methods in vs. 79. 

We may now proceed to the one remaining problem which has 
. divided the commentators on this passage,—the use of ‘enim’ in 
vs. 77, and the connection of the verses it introduces with the 
context. There is a general agreement in accepting verses 77 f. as 
a disparagement of flax, oats, and poppies as intermediate crops, 
but in understanding that in vss. 79f. Virgil permits their use as 
such, provided the ground be well manured. But then ‘enim’ at 
once becomes a stumbling-block; for it is quite clear that the 
unsuitableness of flax and the rest as intermediate crops is not 
offered as the reason for the rules given in the preceding verses. 
Those who take ‘enim’ in its ordinary sense are. therefore driven 
to suppose an ellipsis, and understand the connection in some such 
way as this: ‘ Plant pulse, vetch, lupine as intermediate crops, (not 
flax, or oats, or poppies,) for flax, oats, and poppies exhaust the 
soil; still, the ground will bear even these, if you manure it well.’ 
This view of Heyne and the older commentators is accepted by 
Ladewig and Kennedy. Another solution of the difficulty, sug- 
gested by Hand,’ has been accepted by Wagner and Forbiger. 
According to Hand, enzm here, as in some other places, is equiva- 
lent to guidem, and gives the sentence a concessive force. This is 
Wagner’s paraphrase: ‘ Urit quidem linum, avena, papaver ; sed, 
si alterna seres, tamen facilis erit agri labor. Modo alterna serens, 
stercorando agrum refice ac recrea.’ 

I shall not attempt to decide between these two explanations. 
Either could be accepted, if the result gained were on the whole 
satisfactory ; but I doubt whether any one has ever been quite 
satisfied with either of the interpretations thus obtained. For 
neither solution reaches the root of the difficulty. Back of the 
verbal question lies a question of fact, strangely overlooked in the 
discussion, the answer to which may supersede the question of lan- 


1Tursellinus, II, p. 387. 
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guage entirely, or present it in a very different light. The question 
is this: Are flax, oats, and poppies to be classed with the heavy 
crops, like grain, or with the intermediate or green crops? With 
the sole exception, so far as I am aware, of Conington, all editors 
have assumed that they are to be classed as green crops. Coning- 
ton’s note is as follows: ‘The general sense is that the same crop, 
invariably repeated, will exhaust the soil. Flax, oats, and poppies 
are specified merely as instances of this rule, though of course they 
are chosen as significant instances.’ As Conington gives no 
reasons for his opinion, I will here state the considerations that have 
led me to the same conclusion. 

The Romans included flax among the legumina in their loose 
classification, which gave a similar place to barley, ‘ because a gruel 
was made of it.’* The oat, too, which was regarded as a degene- 
rated species of barley,* Pliny places among the legumes, mention- 
ing oat-meal gruel as in use among the Germans. In Italy it does 
not appear to have been looked upon as a grain at all; it was 
raised for pasture like lupine, only so much being allowed to ripen 
as would furnish seed for a new crop.‘ Columella therefore classes 
it as a ‘ genus pabulorum.’* Pliny alone, I believe, treats of the 
poppy,° and that among garden plants ;’ though he speaks of one 
variety growing wild, mostly in ploughed fields with barley. None 
of these crops is anywhere mentioned as an intermediate crop, and 
the sole presumption in favor of their use as such is derived from 
the fact that two of them were loosely classed as legumes. But 
what are the essential characteristics of an-intermediate crop ? 

In modern husbandry ‘ the place of flax in a rotation of crops is 
various, but in general it is considered as a corn or exhausting crop 
when the seed is allowed to ripen; and as a green, or pea or bean 
crop, when the plant is pulled green.’* This distinction, based on 
the actual effect on the soil, is the real distinction between principal 
and intermediate crops. To the latter class belong those, as Varro 
says,® ‘quae minus sugunt terram,’ and legumina cannot be 
included among them unless they are light crops. Now, on the 


_ 1} Conington attributes the same view to Wagner, but with Forbiger I under- 
stand the latter differently. 

2Col. R. R., II, vii, 1, xiii, 3. 

3Plin, N. H., XVIII, xvii, 149. Cf. Virg. Ecl. V, 36 f. 

4Col. R. R., II, x, 32. 5Id. ib. 24.  °N.H., XIX, viii, 168. 

TCf. Liv. I, liv, 6, Georg. IV, 131. 

8 Loudon, Encycl. Agric. § 5884. ® Above, p. 434. 
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one hand, we have plenty of evidence that beans, vetch, and 
especially lupine, were regarded as less exhausting than grain, if 
not actually beneficial to the soil; and, on the other hand, Virgil’s 
express language is that flax, oats, and poppies are highly injurious. 

These considerations make it impossible for me to believe that 
flax and the rest are here mentioned as intermediate crops, and 
with Conington I take them as striking examples of crops that 
impoverish the soil. ‘Enim’ then has its proper meaning and its 
proper use; it introduces the reason why it is necessary either to 
allow the land to rest or to relieve it with lighter crops. No doubt 
these new examples of heavy crops come with some suddenness on 
a reader unfamiliar with the subject; but a poet must be allowed 
some liberty in varying his expression, and the abruptness is not so 
great as it appears. For Virgil’s words convey no implication that 
these are intermediate crops, and he is not responsible if the 
modern reader, forgetting that an intermediate crop must be a light 
crop, thrusts upon his language a meaning which not only the 
facts of the case but that very language excludes. For the emphasis 
given to uit by reiteration and by its position at the head of 
each portion of the sentence, is so great as to throw everything else 
into the background,—an important point, to which the common 
explanation pays no heed. Virgil’s main thought is the exhaustion 
which the ground suffers. What crops he mentions as illustrations 
are comparatively unimportant; could he suppose his reader would 
confuse them with light crops? 

The conclusions to which our examination of the difficulties 
attending the interpretation of this passage have thus far led us may 
now be succinctly stated : 

1. That in vss. 71 f. Virgil has in view the common practice of 
sowing a crop every other year, as well as those systems in which 
there is a crop only. once in three years or less frequently. 

2. That in vss. 73-76 the light crop, in the two-year system, is to 
occupy the ground during the winter that follows the harvest; and 
in any system, at some time other than the customary ploughing 
period. 

3. That vss. 77 f. explain why the land needs the relief just 
recommended, flax, oats, and poppies being given as instances of 
exhausting crops. 


1Col. R. R., II, x, 1, 7, xiii, 1; Plin. N. H., XVIII, xii, 120, xv; 137; Pallad. 
Sept. 9, Mai. 4. 
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4. That ‘alternis’ in vs. 79 repeats the idea of ‘alternis’ in verse 
71, and though it may refer to only one of the methods introduced 
by the latter, the reader would naturally refer it to both. 

This last point brings us face to face with a difficulty which 
received scanty notice from any commentator before Dr. Kennedy, 
who has taken refuge from it in a position which, as we have seen, 
must be regarded as untenable. This difficulty, which exists quite 
independently of the other questions that have been discussed, may 
be stated thus: By common consent verses 82 f. are accepted as a 
statement of the advantage of rotation over fallowing. Now since 
‘sic,’ which introduces this statement, sums up the contents of the 
preceding sentence, it is clear that ‘ alternis’ in vs. 79 must refer to 
rotation only, and not to both rotation and fallowing, as the reader 
would naturally understand it. 

Nor is this the only difficulty that vss. 82 f. present. ‘Sic’ refers 
not only to ‘alternis facilis labor,’ but to the rest of vss. 79-81 as 
well, so that Virgil appears to recommend manuring only in con- 
nection with rotation, tacitly implying that it is unnecessary in 
fallowing. Now if there is one proposition on which all authorities 
on Roman husbandry are agreed, it is that a grain crop is in no 
case to be sown without manuring;' and on the other hand the 
light crops were regarded by some as actually enriching the soil, 
and by all as making little requisition on its strength. It seems 
therefore very unlikely that Virgil could have intended to prescribe 
liberal manuring as necessary in the one case and not in the other. 

Finally, why should a statement of the advantages of rotation 
over fallowing be placed here, where the poet has already taken 
leave of those subjects and is well embarked on another? Verses 
82 f. are an awkward interruption to what would otherwise be a 
continuous treatment of the subject of manuring, extending from 
vs. 79 to the end of vs. 93. In fact,—as a friend to whom I pointed 
out this difficulty has suggested to me,—they separate two verses 
(81 and 84), which seem to have a particularly close connection, 
the mention of ashes as manure naturally leading to the thought of 
burning the stubble. 

From these difficulties I see no escape, as the text now is The 
incongruity of the verses in question was perceived by Schrader, 
who, if he is correctly quoted by Wagner and Ribbeck, proposed 
to place them after vs. 78. I have unfortunately not been able to 


1 Plin, N. H., XVIII, xxiii, 192. 
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find Schrader’s own note on the passage, and therefore cannot say 
how much of the above argument has been anticipated by him; 
and I quite fail to guess his reason for the place he has chosen for 
the offending verses. Their proper place is after vss. 71-76, with 
which they are closely connected. The passage would then read 
thus: 


71 Alternis idem tonsas cessare noualis 
et segnem patiere situ durescere campum ; 
aut ibi flaua seres mutato sidere farra, 
unde prius laetum siliqua quassante legumen 
aut tenuis fetus uiciae tristisque lupini 
76 sustuleris fragiles calamos siluamque sonantem ; 
82 sic quoque mutatis requiescunt fetibus arua, 
83 nec nulla interea est inaratae gratia terrae. 
77 Urit enim lini campum seges, urit auenae, 
urunt Lethaeo perfusa papauera somno: 
sed tamen alternis facilis labor; arida tantum 
80 ne saturare fimo pingui pudeat sola, neue 
effetos cinerem immundum iactare per agros. 
saepe etiam steriles incendere profuit agros 
atque leuem stipulam crepitantibus urere flammis ; 
siue, etc. 


It may be readily conceded that the sentence ‘ Urit enim,’ etc., 
suffers a little by its removal to a greater distance from vss. 71-76; 
and if the concurrence of two verses closing with the same word 
(agros) was regarded as offensive and unvirgilian, we have perhaps, 
in these two supposed difficulties, a suggestion of the motive for a 
transposition,—if an intentional transposition has been made,— 
which would so easily remedy both of them. But it will not be 

ntended that the first of these difficulties is at all serious. The 
second has apparent, but only apparent, foundation in the fact that 

ch repetitions are rare in Virgil. I have found only one example 
« the Georgics' and seven in the Aeneid,’ the first half of the 
latter containing none whatever. It is not improbable that this 
small number would have been made smaller, had the poet lived to 
complete his work. Such jingles as 


dignus patriis qui laetior esset 
imperiis et cui pater haut Mezentius esset* 


1T, 407. 2VII, 653, VIII, 271, 396, IX, 544, X, 521, XI, 204, XII, 656. 
3VII, 653. 
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can hardly be regarded as fair examples of Virgil’s taste, and are 
little in keeping with the sober tone of the Georgics and the Aeneid. 
They are more at home in the lively style of Ovid, who has them 
in great number in the Metamorphoses, or in the Eclogues, where 
there are a few familiar examples.’ 

But giving these considerations their due weight, and leaving 
Ovid and the Eclogues out of account entirely, no one will assert 
that Virgil would not have written vs. 84 immediately after vs. 81 
in the same book in which he has written 


Ecce inimicus atrox magno stridore per auras 
insequitur Nisus; qua se fert Nisus ad auras.’ 


Nor will any one believe that Virgil’s revision would have elimin- 
ated all the instances in the Aeneid, who has observed the practice 
of Lucretius in this particular. The great influence of this poet on 
Virgil, and especially on the Georgics, is as well known as his 
‘fondness for alliteration, assonance, repetition of the same or 
similar words, syllables and sounds.’* Lucretius admits repetition 
of final words in the same or nearly the same form very freely, 
often from mere love of assonance, or from indifference ;* in many 
instances, however, rhetorical effect is clearly aimed at. Of the 
latter sort are those cases in which the repeated word, without 
being itself particularly emphatic, serves as a link to continue the 
chain of thought from one sentence to another. A good example 
is found in the passage where men’s belief in gods is attributed to 
the deification of the phantoms of their own imaginations: 


aeternamque dabant-uitam, quia semper eorum 
subpeditabatur facies et forma manebat, 

et tamen omnino quod tantis uiribus auctos @ 
non temere ulla ui conuinci posse putabant. 

fortunisque ideo longe praestare putabant, 

quod mortis timor haut quemquam uexaret eorum, etc.° » 


The following passage, though there is a slight change of form, 
illustrates the same usage: 


1Ecl. VIII, etc. 
2Vs. 407.  *% Munro, Lucretius, I, pp. 325 f. 


* As I, 393, 719, 793, etc. Cf. Munro’s critical note on V. 586. 
1175 ff. 
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tum porro si nil esset quod inane uocaret, 

omne foret solidum; nisi contra corpora certa 
essent quae loca complerent quaecumque tenerent, 
omne quod est, spatium uacuum constaret inane. 
alternis igitur nimirum corpus inani 

distinctumst, etc.' 


Two of the instances found in the Aeneid? may perhaps be 
referred to this class ; but a still better example of this species of 
anaphora is the repetition of a@gros in the verses before us,—if 
Virgil wrote them so. | 

At any rate sufficient has been said to show that this repetition 
has no weight whatever as an objection to the reading I have 
proposed, which must therefore stand or fall according as the argu- 
ments in its favor shall be regarded as sufficient or insufficient to 
overbalance the weight of MSS. authority. These arguments are 
implied in the objections, stated above, to the text as it now stands. 
The transposition proposed would free the passage from all the 
difficulties there set forth, and render the course of thought natural 
and consistent throughout. We should have first, a presentation 
of two ways of relieving the exhausted land (vss. 71-76), with a 
statement of the advantage of the second over the first (82 f.). 
Then would come the reason why such relief is needed (77 f.) and 
from that a skillful transition to the subject of manuring, which 
would extend without interruption through vs. 93, where the poet 
proceeds to other methods of improving the soil before sowing. 


CLEMENT L. SMITH. 


1T, 520 ff. Other examples are III, 429, V, 501, VI, 280, 824. 
* TX, 544, X, 521. 
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II]—THE SEMITIC VOWEL a. 


It has been commonly held that the primitive Semitic language 
had only the six vowels, a, d, z, i, u, 7, and the diphthongs az and 
au. This view, based on analogies and inferences, is liable to be 
modified at any time by facts that may hereafter be brought to 
light. The primitive vowels are recognized by a comparison of 
the dialects, and the vocalism of the various dialects is known to 
us mostly by signs invented at a late period, these signs being not 
always perfectly definite. We know ina general way the Hebrew 
vowel-pronunciation of the seventh century of our era, the Arabic 
of a somewhat earlier period, and the Ethiopic and Syriac of from 
one to three centuries still earlier, while the Phoenician is given 
only in scanty transcriptions, and the Sabean not at all. With the 
Babylonian it is different ; it was written not in a purely consonantal, 
but in a syllabic character, and its records go back, it is claimed, 
to the sixteenth century before the beginning of our era. In it, 
therefore, we may have a very valuable testimony to an early 
Semitic pronunciation, which may not only furnish materials for the 
history of the Babylonian-Assyrian vocalism, but also throw light 
on that of the sister dialects, especially the central or Canaanitish 
group. Its value is diminished, indeed, by the fact that it is written 
in a foreign character not invented by Semites or to express Semitic 
sounds; yet this disadvantage concerns the consonants mainly, 
and if the writing is correctly read, it ought to give us in general a 
true picture of the early Babylonian pronunciation of the vowels. 
In the case of the other dialects our direct information does not g 
back further than about the beginning of our era, and the results d 
comparison of sounds must always have the uncertainty that attaches 
to the materials. 

When the dialects agree in employing a certain vowel, we may 
suppose that to belong to the primitive language. When they 
disagree, the preference is to be given in general to a simple over 
a derived or compound sound, and to a over 7 or u. 

I have here gathered some materials for a history of the first 
vowel, a, giving first the cases in which it has maintained itself, 
and then the changes it has undergone. 
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It has been preserved in the following forms : 

First, in the primitive or underived noun, in a number of biliteral 
words, such as aé “father,” ah, “brother,” and yad and kaf 
“hand,” in which, except the last, Hebrew, in accordance with its 
law of tone-broadening, has retained the original vowel only in the 
status constructus, and in the plural of a4. Further, all the dialects 
show the @ in the monosyllabic triliterals, sometimes bare, as Eth. 
nafs “soul,” Phoenician malk “king,” and the modern Arabic and 
Tigrifia, sometimes with case-ending, Arab. dahvu “sea,” or em- 
phatic ending, Assyr. kalba “dog,” Syr. yaldo “ child,” or with 
suffix, in all the dialects; Hebrew, not allowing the bare monosyl- 
lable, inserts an ¢ and writes melek for madk, and Syriac puts the 
vowel after the second consonant, sfar “ writing” instead of sa/r. 
These monosyllabic words are both abstract and concrete in mean- 
ing. The abstracts are found abundantly in Arabic and Ethiopic 
as nomina verbi or infinitives, in Ethiopic and elsewhere also as 
simple abstract conceptions, Eth. ward “breadth”; in Hebrew 
they are more commonly concrete, which is probably a secondary 
signification. Originally the form af/ seems to have signified an 
act, and then to have passed into the sense of actor, or, less 
frequently, came to denote the result of the action. While the 
concrete forms abound in all the languages, the abstracts are more 
numerous in the southern branch. 

In the dissyllabic triliterals the Arabic shows the greatest number 
of a-forms, in accordance with its general greater wealth of forms, 
but they are found frequently in most of the other dialects. In 
Assyrian we have katal, katil, kutal, kattal, in Syriac katal, katol, 
Jewish Aramaic £atfa/, modern Syriac katil, Eth. ketal, katal. Its 
occurrence in Hebrew is generally determined by the tone—it is 
found in the construct, which is treated phonetically as toneless, as 
dbar from dabar, and before dagesh forte. In a few other cases 
also it is met with. Alongside of gi/ga/ “wheel” we find ga/gai, 

which appears to be not an Aramaizing, but an old Hebrew form. 
The words mayim “water” and shamayim “heaven,” in which 
the accent is on the penult, appear to simulate the dual ending, or 
have arisen from the same phonetic feeling. The numeral avéa, 
“four,” and the proper name arwad, Ezek. xxvii 8, are treated 
like galgal. Ina few cases, therefore, the Heb. @ has been able to 
maintain itself in an accented closed syllable; it will be observed 
that in these cases the pretonic syllable also has a, and assimilation 
may be the ground of the retention of the second a. 
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Derived nouns made by prefixing ma, ta, na, ha, ya generally 
retain, the a of the prefix. Of a-inflections we have the accusative 
sign a, the dual azz and ayn, the Arabic plurals za and iva, and 
the feminine a/, which in Hebrew is found only in the construct. 
In the Hebrew dual ayzz the a is preserved by the accent, like the 
first vowel of segolates, and the accent points to a form ayn, iden- 
tical with the Arabic aznz. It is a question whether the a here and 
in acc. @ and plu. zza and ina is original, or comes out of old 
Semitic d. For the latter view we have Arabic dual azz, Heb. 
acc. d, and Syr. imperf. plu. 3 masc. nektelinon for nekteluna.ni. 
But the Syriac example is not decisive, for how shall we explain 
the suffix form of perf. sing. 3 masc. katelok for katalak, where 
the stem is undoubtedly afa/a with final short vowel? On the 
other hand, the lengthening of @ into @ is a perfectly intelligible 
process. So 7 of Arabic dual comes more naturally from a than 
from a, and azz more easily from ana than from dud. The prob- 
ability therefore is that old Semitic accus. ended in a and plural in 
wna and ina; this agrees also with the Heb. verb-form with suffix 
ytktelen.ni for ytktelan.ni. 

The original form of the perfect of the verb, £a¢a/a, with its der- 
ivatives and inflections, has been maintained to different extents in 
the various dialects. The southern group sometimes drops the 
first or the third vowel in the simple form (after prefixes, or before 
personal endings), but does not modify it for euphonic reasons. 
In the western (Canaanite) and northern (Aramaic) groups the 
changes are more considerable. These always drop the third 
vowel, except before suffixes, and in the derived stems sometimes 
compress the second to ¢ or z in accented and to z in unaccented 
syllables, and Hebrew further broadens the first to gd. It however 
maintains the second vowel in the Kal perfect, saying £afal ‘‘ he 
killed ” (=“ a killing [by him] ”’) alongside of * katal “a killing or 
killer.” This maintenance of the short vowel, found occasionally 
in nouns, but especially characteristic of the Heb. verb, is probably 
to be explained from the accentual relations of the words in the 
primitive sentence, the voice resting longer on the last syllable of 
the noun as expressing a thing complete in itself, while the verb- 
noun looked to some following word as its complement. 

The original forms of the pronouns are difficult to fix, but, leaving 
aside the manner of their origination, we may recognize a primitive 
a in the following: and, anta and the component az throughout, 
the syllables wa and ya in huwa and hiya, nahnu, the article hai, 
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al, the interrogatives man, ay. From the article we may perhaps 
infer a primitive stem 4a, with which may be compared Heb. and 
Arab. ha as a probable lengthening ; so #4 out of ma, and possibly 


da or da, whence Arabic da. 

Most of the simple particles have a, as da, ka, la, wa, fa, sa, a, 
am, an, al, la, kad, au (=aw), lau (=law), kai (=kay), and 
others. 

While the @ has thus maintained itself in so large a number of 
cases, it has also suffered frequent phonetic diminution and 
increase, mainly by the influence of the accent. First, let us take 
the forms in which it has undergone degradation. 

1. Into @, é. The eastern (Babylonian-Assyrian) dialects seem 
to offer no example of this change. The eastern Aramaic writes 
the Peal imperf. nektul for naktul (the biblical Aram. has yz&) ; 
the Samaritan also shows this vowel often in an unaccented closed 
syllable, and the same change is found in the Mandean, and in the 
modern Syriac dialect of Urmi. In Hebrew this vowel plays a 
prominent part in the segolates, in the first class of which the @ 
becomes ¢ always in the isolated noun, by assimilation to the 
following ¢. It is less easy to see why the article 4a assumes the 
form hé before certain strong gutturals pointed with fameg; it 
seems to be a case of dissimilation, avoidance of the concurrence of 
aand d. The form yed for yad, before suffix kem is perhaps a 
sporadic case of assimilation, and way.yomer is from yomar by 
loss of accent. In Punic (Plautus) occurs amek as first personal 
pronoun, which may be out of azok, but comes more easily from 
anak, The é-sound is not marked in the Arabic vowel-scheme, 
and there is no means of determining whether it existed in very 
early times, or at the rise of Islam; but in the modern language it 
has commonly taken the place of a, except before and after strong 
gutturals and emphatic palatals and 7 doubled or preceded by 4 or 
a. It is possible, it may be said to be probable that this change 
took place after the Moslem conquests, when Arabic became the 
language of cities and suffered more from the wear of ordinary 
intercourse or from the carelessness of foreigners. The early 
grammarians of Cufa and Basra gathered their materials from the 
bedawin, and adopted the writing which had been invented to 
represent the desert-pronunciation. But whether this vowel-system 
in fact represented accurately the shades of pronunciation it is 
hardly possible now to say. It does not seem probable that so 
highly developed a language as the Arabic should content itself 
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with three vowel-sounds. On the other hand, the scheme is con- 
sistent and corresponds to what comparison of dialects shows to 
have been the primitive system. It is perhaps better to suppose 
that a change of pronunciation had begun when the vowel-signs 
were adopted, but that the differences were too slight to arrest the 
attention of native speakers. This passage of a into ¢ or @ is fre- 
quent also in Ethiopic, and, according to Ludolph, was universal 
two hundred years ago; it is usual in another African Semitic 
dialect, the Tigrifia. These facts show a general movement in this 
direction in all the dialects, more obvious the farther down we 
come. In those languages which early ceased to be spoken, as 
Assyrian and Hebrew, the change is slight ; in the modern tongues 
it has made great progress. But it is only in these last that we 
have the means of fixing the popular pronunciation, and it seems 
likely that if we had full information of the speech of earlier times, 
we should find the beginnings of the change far back in the history 
of the Semitic languages. Here are traces of a more or less con- 
tinuous advance of modification, and it is difficult to set a time at 
which it began. It would be rash to say that it dates from the 
mother-language, or even immediately after the separation into the 
northern and southern groups, for the Arabic and the Assyrian 
apparently show no signs of its presence. But the facts point to a 
very early period for its commencement, and indicate processes at 
work that the existing systems of vowel-writing do not record. 

2. Intoz. The degradation of a into z is more general than the 
change above described. In the eastern branch we have the 
abstract noun of action, as zakir, from zakar, as appears from the 
feminine zakarat; the noun-prefix in ¢ivhds “liberation,” 
obviously from ¢a,; the imperfect prefix yz, out of ya, and pro- 
bably the precative sign /, identical with the preposition /z. The 
origin of this last is doubtful, but when we compare the forms /a, 
“i, 7, all meaning “to,” it seems probable that the first is the 
original from which the others have come. The northern branch 
seems relatively less fond of the z, generally preferring an e-sound. 
The old Syriac, which represents an eastern form of Aramaic, 
shows 7 under the influence of a Yod, in verbs with first radical 
Yod, and verbs third rad. Alef (originally Yod); but here the z has 
not come immediately from a, but through sh’wa and e, and in 
some cases by assimilation, namely, in the passive perfects of verbs 
third Alef. The Mandean and modern Urmi dialects have such 
nouns as “winter,” kifna “hunger”; the noun-prefix m7 is 
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found in Biblical Aramaic (a western, Hebraizing dialect) and in 
Urmi, as miskén “ poor,” and in the latter also #7, as in fsbohto 
“ price” (smi and ¢z never in classic Syriac) ; in the verb, z occurs 
in the prefix of Peal imperfect, third pers. sing., 7 in Biblical 
Aramaic, 27 in Mandean. In contrast with the northern, the 
western branch has very largely depressed a to z, generally in unac- 
cented closed and in half-open syllables. In the latter, Hebrew 
makes a difference between nouns of the forms sata/ and kat/,; in 
the construct plural the former becomes £7#/, the latter £a//; this 
katl is merely a preservation of the original stem-vowel, ma/k, 
mal’ké, of which the language retained a distinct consciousness, 
while in £7#/, if the z is out of the original a, we must suppose that 
the primitive form ata/ was no longer distinctly remembered. 
These two stems were in fact treated in very different ways. In 
the one (£aé/) the distinctive @ is kept constantly prominent in the 
singular and the construct plural; in the other the two a-sounds 
are almost completely lost sight of, the second appearing only in 
the singular, in construct and before the heavy suffixes, the first 
not appearing at all. And if in the plural the construct was histor- 
ically later than the absolute, this apparent forgetfulness of the a 
so far favors the old explanation of the z as a helping vowel, not an 
immediate derivation from a. The three segolate-forms maintain 
their vowels in the construct plural ; from ma/k, sifr, kids we have 
mal'ké, stf*ré, kéd*sé; and if in the other case a form dadar was felt 
to underlie the plural inflections, it does not appear why Heb. 
should not say dad‘ré as well as mal*ké. If, on the other hand, 
the starting-point in the plural was d‘*bavim, from this would come 
naturally first @’b’vé and then did’re. The same remark applies 
to the prepositions da, ka, da, which appear in Heb. ordinarily as 
k°, but before simple sh’wa become 47, &i, i. Here, however, 
there is no difficulty in supposing an immediate derivation of z 
from a. There was a constant effort in the pronunciation to 
shorten the a, and this was effected in different degrees according 
to the demands of euphony or convenience under different circum- 
stances. This explanation may also cover the case of the d‘*barim 
and dié’ré, though the doubt arising from the different treatment 
of dib’ré and malké still remains. In the case of unaccented closed 
syllables the Heb. usage is uniform. Phoenician has some notice- 
able sporadic shortenings, as mz/k for malk, id for yad, and, in 
Plautus, ys for as, the relative pronoun; with 72 we may compare 
Syriac emphatic zdo. In the verb Heb. treats original a differently 
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in derived stems in perfect and imperfect (together with imperative 
and infinitive); in the former it sinks it, in unaccented closed 
syllables, to z, in the latter it retains it; we have &7#tz/ and Aiktil 
alongside of sattél and haktil, y°kattéland yaktil for y*haktil. This 
seems to be another example of the tendency to greater fulness in 
the noun-form, which appears in diddy as compared with didar. 
A case of sporadic shortening in Heb. is found in 5*¢/¢7w and a few 
such forms, and is due to the suffix. In the southern branch com- 
paratively few traces of 7 out of @ are discoverable. The Arabic 
preposition and adverb /z has already been referred to as probably 
arising from /a. The prefix mz used for forming nouns expressing 
the instrument certainly comes from ma ; this prefix does not occur 
in the African Semitic dialects, and in the Sabean the vowels are 
not indicated. 

3. According to a very common tendency in language, the a 
suffers a further shortening into several more or less indistinct 
sounds, which are rarely marked with precision in any Semitic 
graphic system. Thus, in the modern Arabic of Syria and the 
modern Syriac of Urmi the @ often has the sound of English z (in 
but); the missionaries in Urmi write the first vowel of the names 
Bunyan and London with the sign which in classic Syriac would 
be pronounced pure a, whence it is to be inferred that original a 
has sometimes become # With this may be compared the dis- 
position in some English-speaking persons to substitute this -sound 
for all English vowels, that is, to facilitate pronunciation by bring- 
ing the sounds as far to the front as possible. In Urmi this 
modification occurs more commonly in connection with the throat- 
consonants, though it is not confined to these limits, and shows 
disposition to extend itself. 

Similar to this is the change into d (in English zo?) in Urmi and 
Tigrifia, as in Urmi the first vowel of English “doctor,” in Tigriiia 
gobar for gabir; in this last Praetorius (Tigrita-Sprache, p. 29) 
sees an example of vowel-harmonization, the change of a into d or # 
being induced by the presence of a preceding or following 0 or z. 

In Tigrifia the a sometimes also passes into w (in English /w//) or 
into d (in zof) under the influence of a following labial. 

4. The final step in the process of shortening proper (when 
some sound is retained) is taken when the a assumes the obscure 
form indicated by the Hebrew sh’wa. Even in this there are 
degrees of obscurity, expressed by simple and composite sh’wa ; 
but this difference, which is indicated only in the Hebrew notation, 
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may be neglected, especially as the distincter forms of the sh’wa 
tend to become identical with the ¢, 6 and @ above mentioned. 
Here again we have a natural modification, traces of which are 
found in many languages, notably in English, where in such words 
as apathy, jollity, melody, the popular pronunciation often obscures 
the middle vowels into scarcely distinguishable sh’was, and this 
has become in some cases the accepted usage. How far back it 
goes in the history of the Semitic tongues it is impossible to say. 
It is found in all the modern dialects, and is discernible in all the 
later graphic systems except the Arabic. In Babylonian-Assyrian 
and Arabic there is no written sign of sh’wa, but considering its 
universal prevalence in the neighboring dialects the presumption is 
strong that at least the beginning of such a modification existed in 
these also. Thanks to the elaborate punctuation of the Palestinian 
notation we have a full exhibition of it in Hebrew, in which it was 
perhaps more largely developed than in the other dialects, and 
where at any rate it plays a more important part in the inflection. 
In nouns it takes the place of a changeable vowel in antepretonic 
absolute or pretonic construct, and of pretonic ¢ preceded by a 
firm vowel; in verbs, where there is no suffix, it displaces any pre- 
tonic changeable vowel in a word of more than two syllables (the 
sh’wa being counted as a separate syllable). This difference of 
treatment of noun and verb is in the same line with that mentioned 
above, namely, the retention of simple a in the second syllable of 
the verb-stem, and its broadening into @ in thenoun. When to 
the noun-stem #afa/ a genitive suffix was attached the result was 
k'tali.h, the second @ holding the voice on the stem as expressing 
an independent and the main object to which the suffix was merely 
an explanatory attachment. On the contrary the verb-stem ata/ 
was felt to be incomplete without the designation of the subject- 
agent, and, hastening to unite itself to this, depressed its second 
vowel into sh’wa and became £4f*/a.h. When, however, not the 
subject but the object of the verb-action was to be appended, the 
nominal character of the stem again became prominent, and there 
resulted the form £*ta/a.h. In particles the sh’wa appears for a in 
open monosyllables, as 3’, #, /*, w*, above referred to. The 
treatment of sh’wa in Phoenician was probably the same as in 
Hebrew. In Aramaic also it is prominent, more frequent indeed 
in stems than in Hebrew, since in the form #aZa/ the first vowel is 
regularly depressed to its limit, and the segolate #aé/ is written 
ktal= k'tal. By reason of the Aramaic meagreness of vowels the 
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sh’wa is often called into requisition, standing in the pretonic 
syllable where Hebrew prefers a full vowel, as in the third sing. 
masc. Peal perfect of the regular verb, and the imperf. Peal and 
Afel of verbs middle Waw. In this respect the modern dialects 
do not differ essentially from the classic Syriac. The Urmi, 
according to the American missionaries, shows a preference for 
initial sh’wa, and even allows two sh’was at the beginning of a word, 
which neither Hebrew nor classic Syriac permits. Ethiopic has 
only one sign for ¢ and sh’wa, and the pronunciation is therefore in 
many cases doubtful. But that the sh’wa really existed in the 
language is rendered probable not only by the fact urged by Dill- 
mann (Grammatik, p. 33) that between the earlier full vowel in 
certain cases and the later absence of vowel there must have inter- 
vened an obscure sh’wa-like sound as intermediary, but also by the 
uncertainty of the reports given by the older grammarians of the 
power of the ¢; they rendered it by d or ¢ or y because it was 
often too obscure to be distinctly fixed. The same thing is true of 
the Tigrifia, but neither in it nor in Ethiopic is the sh’wa of impor- 
tance for the grammar. In modern Arabic when two consonants are 
followed by a long vowel, the first commonly has an obscure sound, 
which is practically sh’wa. This is the result of rapidity of pro- 
nunciation, and has no grammatical value. 

5. Disappearance of the a. All Semitic nominal and verbal 
stems, there is reason to believe, originally ended in a, and this 
final sound has been dropped at various points in the interests of 
facility and rapidity of pronunciation. In this respect the northern 
and southern groups have acted differently. Both have gotten rid 
of the final @ of the verb-stem before personal endings beginning 
with a consonant, but in addition the northern group has dropped 
it in the naked stem (resuming it before suffixes), while the southern 
has retained it. The Aramaic further drops it in the stem of the 
noun before the singular feminine ending ¢ where an addition is 
made at the end (emphatic or suffix), and the Hebrew under similar 
circumstances when the feminine ending is unaccented (¢#). Further, 
the first a of the simple stem in noun and verb is always dropped 
after a prefix, as in derived stems (Nifal, etc.), the imperfect (if the 
first vowel was @ in that form), and nouns made by ma, fa, etc. 
These may all be called prehistoric changes. They do not form 
part of the living mechanism of the language in the times in which 
it is known to us by the literature. All that can be said is that the 
process of vowel-clipping went just so far, and was then arrested 
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by the euphonic feeling of the speakers. Yet that the movement 
is not wholly dead is shown by the fact that modern Arabic has 
also dropped the last vowel of the naked verb-stem, and thus 
reached the position of the Hebrew. The tendency to shortening 
has been constantly acting on the trisyllabism which is the Semitic 
norm of the word, and has modified it as far as was possible without 
utterly destroying it. A vowel has been dropped here and there, 
but the indisposition to let this process go very far is illustrated by 
the Hebrew segolate formation, where, having given up the third 
vowel, it has replaced the lost second by an entirely new one, and 
reconstructed the word as a dissyllable. 

In addition to these diminutions the Semitic @ has undergone 
extensions by movements in the opposite direction, hardly less 
considerable than those just described. 

6. First, it has been broadened into @ As a mere euphonic, 
ungrammatical change, this is clearly recognizable only in Hebrew, 
where it occurs regularly in the noun in pretonic syllables, except 
in the construct, and in accented syllables, and in the verb in pre- 
tonic (not counting sh’wa as a separate syllable), as in Kal perf. 
third sing. masc., and before suffixes (where it also occurs in open 
accented syllables). How far this broadening is a partly artificial 
peculiarity of the masoretic scheme, that is, of the learned syna- 
gogal pronunciation (where the sound was probably that of a in 
English fa//), we have no means of determining. It seems not to 
be found in the Samaritan pronunciation of Hebrew, and this fact, 
though not decisive (for a foreign pronunciation of a language is 
not often to be trusted), creates a suspicion as to the genuineness 
of the d. It is in any case a simple and natural modification of the 
a. It is doubtful whether it appears in any dialect except Hebrew. 
Cases occur in the African dialects (Ethiopic, Amharic, Tigrifia) 
where the fourth vowel-sign (@) stands in the place of the usual a, 
but whether this is a true euphonic lengthening, or this sign was 
rather pronounced as simple a, is not clear. Yet it is to be noted 
that in modern Arabic the presence of Ayin converts the a into the 
vowel of English fai/, and such a change in Tigrifia is not 
improbable. The grammatically significant broadening of the a, 
as in the participle £ati/ (Heb. £at2/) does not belong here, for the 
origin of this a is not known—it may be the result of the addition 
of some formative syllable. 

7. A diphthongizing into ¢ has taken place in all branches of the 
Semitic languages. In Assyrian verbs first Ayin the preformative 
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# of the imperfect, for example, sounds /¢ for original fa (effect of 
the Ayin?). Inthe Hebrew verb the a of the final closed accented 
syllable of the active derived stems has commonly become 4%, 
through stress of voice, as in the perfect of Piel and Hithpael, 
infin. and imperat. Hifil; and further in Kal infin. of verbs first 
Nun and Yod, Hifil perfect of double Ayin verbs, and perhaps 
Kal imperfect of verbs first Waw; in the suffixes to the singular 
noun the ¢@ is to be regarded as coming from @ wherever no Yod 
has intervened, in which case the ¢@ is for the diphthong ai. 
Aramaic shows the ¢ in similar nominal and verbal forms, and in 
addition in the segolate, m/zk for ma/k, and the first-personal pro- 
noun é”6 for axd. The Mandean and Urmi dialects probably have 
like forms, but do not clearly distinguish ¢ from ¢, As the Arabic 
notation has no sign for ¢ we are dependent on the modern pronun- 
ciation for indications of its presence, and this pronunciation is not 
always decided, fluctuating somewhat between ¢ and @, the latter 
more commonly occurring in open syllables. This uncertainty 
exists also in Tigrifia, where in many cases the normal sixth 
vowel (¢) is represented by the fifth (¢). These spoken dialects are 
in the condition of the English, with an undefined vowel-pro- 
nunciation, the shades of which are not indicated by the written 
signs. In Ethiopic the imperfect of the intensive verb shows @ in 
certain cases as compensation for an omitted doubling. 

8. Besides the above mentioned a few other modifications of the 
@ appear sporadically, the most important of which is the z of the 
Hebrew Hifil. This takes the place of the second stem @ when it 
is in the final syllable (except in infin. absolute), and before personal 
endings beginning with a vowel. According to one explanation 
this is after the analogy of verbs middle Yod, in which the Yod 
naturally induced the change to 2, and out of ha.dyan came hé.bin— 
thence by imitation the form passed into all Hifils. It would more 
naturally, however, arise in the imperfect of the middle Yod and 
Waw verbs, of which the norm would be ya.kwim, ya.dyin, whence 
ya.kim, ya.bin, and still more simply from the imperfect of the 
regular verb, yakti/. This ¢ would by the accent sometimes go 
into é (imperative, shortened imperfect), sometimes into 7, as in the 
ordinary imperfect, and would then be retained by the accent. 
The problem is to account for the unusual tone of the Hifil, which 
again connects it with the monosyllabic stems. Supposing the 
accent fixed, it is conceivable that the z-form passed from 
imperfect into perfect, though the language gives no information 
as to how this occurred. 
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After Jabials the Tigrifia sometimes changes a into z or 0, or even 
into a diphthong. With this may be compared the passage of 
Hebrew w* (for wa) into w under similar circumstances. 

There has thus been from the earliest known times a very con- 
siderable movement of this vowel (a movement that is still in 
progress in the spoken dialects), which closely resembles vowel 
modifications in other families of languages, particularly the Indo- 
European, and so far points to the oneness of the phonetic principles 
that control the various groups of human speech. The above 
imperfect sketch merely states some of the facts in the particular 
Semitic dialects ; there should then follow the inquiry whether any 
of these modifications of the a existed in the primitive Semitic, but 
this must be deferred. 

C. H. Toy. 
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V 
IV. —ON THE POSITION OF ‘ RHEMATIC TO. a 


It seems to be an established law of language that the solecism 
originates in colloquial usage. The barbarism which is just begin- 
ning to attract critical observation as a novelty in the written 
language, may have existed time out of memory in current ‘speech. 
The impropriety of one generation becomes the recognized idiom 


of the next. 


Our Quintilians may “stare and gasp,” but the new word or the 
; new flexion engrafts itself into the language, and all attempts to 


\\ eradicate it are unavailing. Such was the case with our possessive 


'| pronoun with our passive progressive zs being done. étc., and 
such-t-do iiot hesitate to predict will be the result so far as that 
particular locution which we are now discussing is concerned. 
The insertion of an adverb between /o and the infinitive may be 
noted in a number of reputable writers, during different periods of 
our literary history, as to zof admit, to so speak, etc. Dr. Fitz- 
edward Hall, the highest living authority on questions of English 
usage, has discovered this peculiarity in at least a score of well 
known authors, extending from Chaucer and Wickliffe to George 
Eliot and Mr. Ruskin. In Wickliffe’s theological works, vol. II, 
p. 304, I read: “Charity teacheth men to zo¢ commune thus with 
tyrants.” There is, however, an old English writer whose pages 


abound in every cc conceivable form of adverbial~and 


insertion between to. -and-the-infinitive, I alludeto Bishop Pecock, 
the author of the “ Repressor ”’ (A. D. 1456), one of the landmarks 
of early English prose, and a treatise well worthy of study for 


other purposes than the one now under consideration. 


In order to exhibit fully the-variety of forms this 


locution has 


assumed in the writings of.Pecock, I have inserted the following 


phrases, which will illustrate almest every—feature_of his usage in 


this particular. 


Repressof, page 74, forto therewith see. 75, to so be. 85, forto 
wisely and duly give. 85, forto thereto unnethis open their 
mouth. g1, forto meekly knowledge. 119, forto thereby deserve. 
127, forto at somewhile laugh. 149, forto so studiously by many 


years judge and defame. 165, forto ofte think. 


168, forto it 
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ensample. 119, forto thereby deserve. 219, forto always and 
forever~feed. 222, forto therein work. 224, forto there abide. 
254, forto thereagainst repugn. 255, forto therewith make. 285, 
forto.in them-dwell. 296, forto each day make ready. 555, forto 
oft and much remember him. 509, riches and power. forto after- 
wards of the new win. 533, forto more be set. 467, 504, to not 
be had. 305, forte the more likingly fill their mouths. 342, forto 
sufficiently them find in necessaries. 307, forto so richly endewe. 
308, forto well use. 308, forto not overmuch trade. 312, forto-— 
them_take. 

Other examples may be cited, but these are sufficient for our 
purpose. In “to richly endewe,” “to sufficiently find,” we have, I 
think, the paralle] to our modern locutions “to fully consider,” ‘“ to 
perfectly undeérstand,” etc. In this-instance, as.in many others, the 
language seems to have reclaimed Some of its ancient idioms, and 
what-in-the-present stage of our tongue is accounted a solecism is 
after all a falling back upon some long-forgotten usage. . It is a 
frequent boast of English constitutional writers, that the political 


revolutions of the English race are for the most part a return to 


olden precedents and to ancient forms. This doctrine applies with 
peculiar force to many of our so-called neologisms. To us they 
seem obtrusive novelties ; to the student of speech from an historical 
standpoint they are the revival of idioms that were in good repute 
during some former period of our language-growth. In their 
revived or modern development, such locutions as fo faithfully 
report may probably be traced, in the written language, as far back 
as the first quarter of the present century. Richard Taylor, in his 


edition-of -Horne Topke (1829), alludes in his notes, p. 30, to a 


inserting an adverb betweer Za and the infinitive.” (Iam indebted 
to Dr. F. Hall for this reference.)) In our own day this “ affecta- 
tion” has become prevalent in America as well as England, and a 
number of reputable writers on both sides of the Atlantic have 
given it the sanction of their authority. It-is-condemned-by Dean 
Alferd-in-FheQueen’s English, p..188, where the author remon- 
strates against the use of “to scientifically illustrate,” by one of his 
correspondents ; but it has the approval, among other contemporary 
English writers, of so critical a scholar as Mr._J. O. Halliwell- 
Phillipps. . Among American writers, and especially in American 
newspapers, those assiduous disseminators of. solecism, it has 
assumed almost as great a variety of forms as we find in the 


a 

q 

atectation some writers of the present dav have 

| 
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English of Pecock. In the International Hymnal, used in hundreds 


our Sabbath schools, I read, “born to compassion and comfort 
ring, ” a counterpart to some_of the-good-Bishoep’s phrasal inser- 


a Among reputable American authors who have_made use 
of such locutions may be named our eminent philologist, Prof. 
W-BD--Whitney, “to ‘decidedly converge’”; Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, Victorian Poet, “to rightly appreciate,” “to utterly 
ruin”; Southern Review, 1868, “to graphically pourtray.” 

In the Shakespeare Memoranda of Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, 
I find “to fully investigate,” “to publicly brand.” It would prove 
an almost endless task to enumerate the varieties of form assumed 
by such expressions as “to faithfully report,” under the influence 
of newspaper usage : their potentialities are apparently inexhaustible. 
Among the most familiar may be mentioned, “to properly express,” 
“to utterly repudiate,” “‘to absolutely ignore,” ‘‘to thoroughly 
convince,” “to fully consider,” “to precisely state,” ‘ to immediately 
extend.” flowever-obnoxious such combinations may seem to the 
delicate-sensibility-ef the critic and+the-purist, it is-evident that they 
into the language to 
render their eviction practicable or even possible. Their recog- 
nition by some of our most accomplished essayists and philologists 
is a significant indication of the firmness with which they have 
grounded themselves in our speechy These writers have simply 
an ion. The 
~ authors of our next Augustan age will employ these ‘neologisms’ 
without hesitation or reserve, perhaps as little suspecting that they 
were once regarded with suspicion and distrust_as.the/author of 
Henry Esmond seems-to have suspected -that-was being battered 
was not a recognized form of the English verb-in-the-reign-of Anne, 
or Dr. Schaff to have been aware that weve being added was 
- absolutely unknown i in the reign of James I. 


HENRY E. SHEPHERD. 


1In the English translation of Von Ranke’s History of England, (Vol. I, p. 
| 1§9,) I note the following: “ He, (Aske) took the road-to- London, fo, ashe 
said, drive base-born-men out of the king’s council, and restore the-Christian 
\ religion in England.” 


Pee 


V.--ASSYRIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The following discussions are directed towards the elucidation of 
some of the obscure or doubtful expressions of the Assyrian texts, 
as well as towards the establishment of their etymological relations. 
Those passages or word-forms which, though obscure or misinter- 
preted at the time of the publication of the respective texts, have 
been since, within the writer’s knowledge, satisfactorily explained, 
will, of course, not be touched. 

The following is the transcription of those sounds about whose 
representation Assyriologists are not at one: m&4,vf,>%,08 
(after Schrader), 33,9 (after Schrader). The syllable-sign 
which the English and French schools represent by e, Schrader by 
/, Haupt by 2, and Pognon by ¢, I shall indicate by @, as Friedrich 
Delitzsch also represents it in his latest work. 

v2, to bind, join together. Representatives of this root are 
not numerous in Assyrian, but there seems to be sufficient evidence 
of its existence. We have first a common word for bonds, fetters : 
kasritu. Norris (I 127) reads this d7ritu (the ideogram of the first 
syllable representing both fas and 47), and compares the Hebr. 
2 covenant. The same form is adopted by Smith (e. g. Hist. 
of Asurbanipal 26, 1; 44, 1; 66, 2). But since 992 >F™? 
does not mean to bind, the reading divztu is without etymological 
support. Oppert and Menant accordingly read kasritu, Inscrip- 
tion de Khorsabad 1. 112: d7-ri-tav, but in the commentary p. 
284: kaSritav. So also Schrader, Keilinschriften u.d. Alte Testa- 
ment 172, 15 (cf. vocabulary); 184, 34; 243, 8; 260,3. These 
authorities compare “wp to bind, supposing that AaSritu is written 
for aSritu. A corresponding verb-form is apparently used in the 
sense of fastening together or repairing, as in another passage cited 
in KAT 37, 21. 22: Ji-bi-it-ti ku-um-mi-sa u a-gur-ri ta-ah-lu- 
ub-ti-sa ab-ta-a-ti @-ik-si-iy. This Schrader renders: besserte 
ich die Backsteine seines Gebaiides und die Ziegel seiner Be- 
dachung zu festverbundenem Mauerwerk aus,” and connects (40, 


37) é-k-si-ir with Hebr. "¥2 “to be straight, right.” That this 
special association with 2 is wrong is clear from the fact that the 
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latter does not mean to be straight or right either in its noun or 
verb forms. This meaning has been attributed to it from the 
notion that it was cognate with ywx and yy}. But this is impos- 
sible, if only for the reason that > is not used as a predeterminative 
(see my “ Aryo-Semitic Speech,” 1881, p. 98 ff; 111 f.) Its 
proper meaning is to be fitting or advantageous, a notion derived 
from that of joining together, just as Skr. yu/yate, it is fitting,< yu/ to 
join. It is akin to "wp, and hometymous with Targ. s32, Syr. £’saré, 


a beam (cf. Miihlau and Volck on “w> in Gesenius’ Hebr. Hand- 
worterbuch, 8. ed.); cf. Arab. £-th-r to be many. How the notion 
of joining together leads to that of ‘repairing may be seen from the 
use of Hebr. wp in Neh. 3, 38. 

The question arises whether these forms are to be assigned to 
“wp or to w>. Decisive proof cannot be gained from the words 
just cited, since z& and z& represent the same sign, and as might 
be written for £as, inasmuch as the latter syllable has no special 
sign. Other words, however, may perhaps help to settle the ques- 
tion. In Asurb. 24, 3. 4; 42, 3.4 we read mi-lik la ku-sir im-li-ku 
ra-man-su-un, which Smith translates : “evil counsel they counselled 
among themselves,” relying upon the supposed sense of Hebr. 
1¥2 and the Aramaic usage of 172. I venture to offer the following 


rendering: royal authority without restraint (limit) they invested 
themselves with ; cf. the correct rendering of 25, 3. 4; 43, 1. 2: and 
let there not be within our border any rivallord. Besides this ku%z7, 
the word £zsurru boundary (cf. English conjine as noun and verb) 
points to the same conclusion. Of the meaning of this word there 
seems to be little doubt. In Khors. 1. 82, e. g. we read u-vap-pi-sa 
ki-sur-ri mat su-a-tu: | extended the boundaries of that country; 
cf. 1, 136, and Norris II 624 f. 

It would seem therefore that the Assyrian root is \w> and not 
“wp. Moreover, there is no antecedent reason for assuming the 
existence of the latter, since "wp in the sense of joining or binding 
is only Hebrew, while “w> is, in the same sense, Proto-Semitic. 

mi2— The origin of the frequently occurring form Jd7ritu is 
obscure. The word itself is used in various senses, but it is not 
difficult to perceive that they are all derived from the general notion 
of a border, which is its prevailing usage when employed strictly 
as a noun, é. g. in an inscription of Tiglath-Pileser 1(V 68, see 
Schrader, Keilinschriften u. Geschichtsforschung, p. 266) d77-t mat 


E-la-mu-ni .. . lu as-bat: 1 took (my course along) the border 
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of the country flamuni;' cf. III 41, and Norris I 126 f. where 
some of the passages cited are misconceived. With a preposition 
preceding we have the phrase za dzrit: within the borders or limits 
of. So in the great inscription of Asurnasirpal (I 60 ; cf. Schrader, 
KGF, p. 145, and Menant, Manuel de la langue assyrienne, 1880, p. 
341, 1); cities of the land of Kirhi sa iva 67-rit, which are 
within the limits (of the mountains Usu, etc.). Hence zza dirit 
came to mean simply within, in the midst of, and also towards, 2. e. 
to the midst of (cf. the usage of £2776) as in the passage cited by 
Schrader, KGF 215, 70; cf. 217 note, where an instance is adduced 
from Asurn. II, 66 of z-2a dir-ti being used as a variant of ava b2-rit. 
It is also even used to mean through (KGF, 215, 79. 80). Its 
prepositional use (without a preceding preposition) naturally comes 
next, So it means beside, z. e. along the border of (e. g. Asurb. 
220, 4); near (¢. g. Asurb. 130, 6); within, in the midst of or among 
(é. g. Asurb. 267, 7 ;? 294, 2). 

The proper sense of the word is therefore border. As to the 
root, Schrader (KGF 217 note) conjectures that it is 12» “so that 
Grenze, Gebiet (fines).”’ But it is ques- 
tionable if Proto-Semitic » as first radical ever dropped its 
vowel in Assyrian in noun-formation, and we naturally look for a 5 
root. A masculine form of the noun, if it exists, would throw light 
on this question, and I would suggest that such a form is perhaps 
to be found in Asurb. 25, 1. 4; 42.9; 43. 2. The whole passage 
is: su-lum-mu-u ina bi-ri-in-ni lis-sa-kin ma ni-in-td (v. dag)-ga- 
ra a-ha-mis mat a-hé-én-na-a ni-zu-uz ma at tb-ba-$i ina bi-ri-in-nt 
Sa-nu-um-ma bé-lum. This I render: may an alliance within our 
border be established and we will help (?) one another ; the country 
on this side * [of our border] we will strengthen, and let there not 
be within our border any rival lord. Smith translates iva 67-ri-in- 
ni in the first instance: ‘by this treaty,” and in the second: “in 
this treaty.” If the fitness of the proposed translation is admitted, 


1 Schrader seems scarcely right in translating (p. 267) agda¢: “ nahm ich ein.” 
That word is often used of taking one’s way over, without the word for way 
being expressed, as Schrader himself elsewhere observes. 

2 In this interesting and linguistically instructive passage Lenormant (Etudes 
sur quelques parties des syllabaires cun¢iformes, p. 130) reads our word 4asru. 
But this is due to a mistake of Smith in transcription, the signs for ru and rit 
being nearly alike. In the parallel passage cited above, the correct reading is 
given by Smith. 

3 Cf. Schrader, Assyrisch-Babylonische Keilinschriften p. 370, on the form 
“AN. 
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it is plain that we have a form yielding the oblique case 477, and 
accented on the second syllable, as the repeated ~ before the suffix 
shows. This points toa > root. Sucha one seems to be indicated 
in the following passage, Sarg. 21: in the midst of the sea the 
Ionians 7-ba-ru-u* he drove out. In II R 48, rev. 35 da-a-ru is 
given as a synonym of faluba to glide away. 772 is thus one 
of the many forms used to indicate motion, springing from the 
root 12 of which Hebr. and Arab. mu2 are among the nearest 
representatives. The border is thus named as the place of 
going forth or out, and it finds an illustration in the Hebrew "RE ; 
Assyr. patu > padu, (e.g. Hist. of Esarhaddon ed. Budge, 70, 33; 
118, 16) a border; Pé/u an entrance (Del., Assyr. Lesestiicke, 2. 
ed. p. 19, nr. 174). In the same way zzv7b << 35Y, properly an 
entrance, is used in a sense similar to that of our word, as in Asurb. 
258, 10; Asurn. I, 59. Thus both the place of going in and the 
place of going out gave rise toa word for border, with its associated 


ideas. 
J. F. McCurpy. 


1See Friedrich Delitzsch, Wo lag das Paradies? p. 248, where the whole 
passage is explained in connection with the relations between the Assyrians 
and Ionians; cf. KGF 238 and the footnote. For other examples of this root 
see KAT 64, 20; 219, 22. 


VI—ON //PIN IN THE ATTIC ORATORS. 


The temporal particle zpé has had its full share of attention, not 
only in general works on Greek grammar, Greek syntax, Greek 
moods and tenses, Greek particles, but also in special treatises. 
Essays have been written on zp in Homer, zptv in Herodotos, 
mov in Thukydides, zpé in the Attic drama.’ And yet, in spite of 
thought and research, there is a strange lack of clearness and 
sharpness in the treatment. One distinguished scholar lapses into 
a gross solecism while traversing this slippery field; another is 
struck with blindness and gropes his way among unrecognized 
negatives. Theory of origin, limitation of use, are often so pre- 
sented as not only to confuse the beginner, but to bewilder more 
advanced students who desire coherence and consistency. Of 
course the solution of all such problems is to be sought in the 
history of the language, in the growth or decay of a given con- 
struction. We begin, if Paley will suffer us, with Homer, and trace 
the expansion in one direction, the contraction in another. All 
this is well enough; but when the most evident counter-sense is 
extorted from the facts as ascertained, surely even history loses its 
rights. What is the use of accumulating and sorting historical 
facts, if the common-sense interpretation of the facts themselves 
is denied? The tendency in language is to crystallize into sharper 
logical formulae ; the difference of earlier from later syntax consists 
in its greater elasticity. Optative and subjunctive are sundered in 
the later speech ; in the earlier they can be used in the same breath 


'R, Foerster. De usu coniunctionis tpiv Homerico et Hesiodeo ; de usu par- 
ticulae mpiv, qualis apud Ionices scriptores fuerit Miscell. Sem. philol. et Soc. 
lat. 1863 et 65. 

R. Richter. De particulis tpiv et raépoc earumque usu Homerico. Lipsiae, 
1874. 

O. Prause. De particulae mpiv usu tragico et Aristophaneo. Halis Saxonum, 
1876. 

See also a review by C. Capelle in Philologus XX XVII, s. 89, in which he 
takes up— 

Herzog. Die syntax des infinitivs NJB. f. Phil. u. Paedagogik, 1873, 
1-33. 

Cavallin. De temporum infinitivi usu Homerico. Lund, 1873. 
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and in the same general sense. Now if a man fails to recognize a 
simple rule, a simple mechanical rule that has stamped itself 
indelibly on the fixed language, how can he be trusted with the far 
more difficult restoration of the period of fluctuation, of growth? 
In my attempts to satisfy my scholars and myself in such matters | 
have always tried to get first a clear notion of the actual normal 
usage of Attic prose before undertaking to explore the genesis. 
Those who set out on the historical study of Greek syntax without 
a fairly accurate notion of the limits of prose are sure to get lost. 
Nothing do I deplore so much in the practice of teaching Greek 
as the fashion of beginning at the very first moment possible with 
Homer. Greek poetry is a sealed book to many students of Greek 
all their lives, because they have never had any sharp consciousness 
of the difference between poetry and prose: All Greek was Greek 
from the beginning ; and the sense, when not cultivated early, can 
only be acquired in later years by painful study. One is tempted 
to say: Let boys read Homer on condition of translating him into 
prose Greek. Of course it will be said that if one attempts to 
formulate Attic usage without the necessary historical survey, there 
is danger of being swayed by abstract reasoning. But abstract 
reasoning is after all better than such unreason as prevails in the 
interpretation of many of the earlier phenomena of the language. 
May I be permitted to give one or two illustrations in the matter 
of zpiv? 

lip’, abstractly considered, is a comparative formation. It is 
found, though not often, in the earliest times with 7. I shall not 
discuss the original quantity. The historical Greek seems to have 
felt it as short. What follows from its comparative formation? A 
distinctly negative character. This negative character of the com- 
parative sometimes individualizes itself, so to speak, and appears 
in the form of an independent negative following the comparative, 
a kind of armor-bearer so familiar in the Romance languages, A/us 
gue ne, pin che non. But the negative usually makes itself felt in 
less direct ways. All negatives tend either to reduplication or to 
concentration. The negative either revolves so as to show various 
facets, or it takes some energetic single form as the essence of 
denial. On the one hand we have the so-called double negatives, 
on the other hand the combination with the aorist. The natural 
tense of the negative is the aorist. The tenses of continuance are 
used with the negative only when there is a notion of opposition 
to the positive, of resistance to pressure. So in our language, as 
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it is far less rich in forms than the Greek or even the Latin, we 
introduce words of will and effort to express the effect of the 
negative with the imperfect in Greek; ody etdov they did not take, 
but ody pov they would not, they could not take. Is this rudimen- 
tary? If so, why is not the ‘abstract principle’ applied to zpiv? 
Why is it not formulated that xpi, as a negative (—odzw, with 
which it is often coupled), takes the aorist? The deep silence of 
nearly all the school grammars on this simple, practical matter is 
remarkable. What do we find in more pretentious works that do 
recognize the predominance of the aorist? Kiihner in his Aus- 
fiihrliche Grammatik calmly says: ‘ The usual tense of the infinitive 
with zp is the aor., which represents the action of the dependent 
clause as prior to that of the principal clause,’ and his very first 
example is V 172: vaieedé Ijdatov vias If his 
rule is applied literally, the action in é¢A¥ety precedes the action in 
vaic, Perhaps, however, the distinguished grammarian meant that 
the non-action of the dependent clause preceded the action of the 
leading clause, but he took a strange way to express it.’ In fact 
he was thinking of the combination with negative clauses, in 
which the antecedence in time of the dependent clause follows from 
the negation. For substitute tov ’Ayardy, 
and the whole matter becomes clear. With a zp ad sentence, 
pyizw would be used on account of the conditional element. 
So Andok. 1, 7: od7 te byas efdévar mp dy axobonte 
dzohoyoupéevov could be transcribed by ody ofdy te Spas eidévar 
zat énod dxobaavtas, The negative, I repeat, is sufficient to cover 
all cases. A recent writer, Cavallin (ap. Capelle, Philologus 
XXXVII, s. 89), says that zpé and zdpos almost always take the 
aor. of the inf. in Homer, because for the most part only the ingress 
or the realization and not the duration of the action is had in view. 
One wearies of this schematic difference between present and 
aorist. Of the three Homeric passages, 245, dugrpdacdat 
t 475 form no aor. that we know of; dyetv A 98 follows dépyevae ‘ mit 
sinniger Unterscheidung,’ but with the same ‘ sinnige Unterscheid- 
ung’ that distinguishes the negative with the durative tenses from 
the negative with the aorist. The aorist then is the rule, and the 


1Aken correctly reverses Kithner’s statement when he says, in discussing 
aotpante: Bpovray: man kann geradezu sagen dass die Handlung bei 
vom Standpunkte des Hauptsatzes aus stets eine zukiinftige, noch nicht existirende 
sei also nur Jegrifflich zu bezeichnen war, wie durch ein Verbalsubstantiv. 
Aken Schulgr. 449, Anm. 1. 
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present infinitive and the perfect infinitive are used with zp¢ just 
in the same relations in which tenses of duration and completion 
are employed with negatives. So Thuc. 3, 24, 2: azetpdrovto 2¢ 
thy drepBaivery ( = ody SrepéBatvov, ‘they would not 
attempt to scale’). So Isai. 7, 29: xpi éué fixew (= Pf.) = odzrw 

It is well known that in the Greek of the classic period zptv (a) 
with the subjunctive and zpé with the opt. require a negative in the 
leading clause. There is but one exception, and that in a passage 
which I should not hesitate to alter. The later Greeks use zp’ 7 
with the subjunctive after anything, and so do the modern ; and I set 
down the of Simonides Amorginus 1, 12 toa clerical lapse.’ 
The other places, sometimes cited even in good books, have long 


1The verses read: dé tov pév alydov AaBdv | tépy’ ixyrar, 
I find the following explanation of the anomalous construction cited by Buch- 
holz, apparently with approval: Hier der Conjunctiv statt des Infinitivs 
gewahlt weil der Fall gemeint ist, wo der Sterbliche wirklich zu Reichthum 
gelangt = ovy itera: tépya 24By, wihrend beim Infinitiv die 
natiirliche Fassung der Worte an sich, mit Ausserachtung des Folgenden, ware 
dass er auch dann nichts erlange.—Die Structuren von zpiv in der Berliner 
Zeitsch. fiir Gymnasialwesen 1866, s. 595. Any one familiar with short and 
easy methods of despatching grammatical difficulties will recognize the work 
of making a translation do the duty of proof. %dvw with zpiv happens to be 
a common construction, from II 322 on, and invariably takes the infinitive 
when positive. ‘Mit Ausserachtung des Folgenden’ is a condition which no 
one who used the language seems to have availed himself of. Antiphon 1, 29: 
édv pév . . . aro8aveiv . . should be turned into 
mpiv (av) axoddvwor on exactly the same principle, because the persons in ques- 
tion actually die, whereas the infinitive leads to the inference, outside of the 
context and of common sense, that they do not die. IIpiv is an otto, The 
‘not yet’ may come later, may never come. As I have said of amteguam with the 
subjunctive, the antecedence is necessary, not so the consequence. ’Atédpacay 
mpiv X. Hell. 1, 7, 35: they never came to trial, Kal mpiv 
eivac Aynoidaog Xen. Ag. 1, 5: Agesilaos actually became 
king. If you substitute 7pée you change the sense. The context must decide 
as in the case of the English verbal in -img. Such vagueness may have been 
highly reprehensible, but until we can get better evidence for such a use of the 
subjunctive after positive piv than the passage in Simonides, we must consider 
the modification suggested as unproved for the earlier period. I would venture to 
add that some commonplace of proverbial philosophy such as we find in Soph. 
O. T. 1529: OABiCewv av | tow Biov repdoy, might have been 
present to the mind of the copyist and deflected his pen, as if ai dei yijpac 
Cydobv mpiv (av) tépu’ ixyrac, which of course has nothing to do with the sense of 
the passage. 
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been shown to be normal. So in Isokr. 4, 16 Atay dxid¢ Eyer = ob 
det oleoSar, See the next sentence, with its adda det. Soin Dem. 38, 
24 stwray is a negative idea and is explained by p7 xatynyopeiv. So 
Lys. 22, 4 aleypév is a negative = od det, To judge by parallel 
passages zpiy dy was felt as Ews a or jy v7. The same rule applies, 
of course, to the much rarer zp# with the opt., and whatever may 
be thought of the principle of it, the fact is firmly established. 
And yet a grammarian no less distinguished than Baumlein 
commits himself to an extraordinary solecism when he says that 
in Aischylos S. c. Theb. 452 foll., where we have dior? 8¢ xddex | 
éxevyetat | xepavvod viv | zp eodopety 
dépov, zptv with the opt. can stand, citing as a proof Soph. Phil. 
961: Gloto pizw padorpe ! 

As for zpé with the indic., it is commonly stated that it occurs 
chiefly after negative clauses. That is true, but it is somewhat 
confusing to find it used in affirmative sentences in Thukyd. and 
Euripides. The fact is that the indicative is not a legitimate con- 
struction unless zp¢v is used in a sense which is equivalent to fws 
‘until.’ This, though clearly recognized in some grammars, is not 
universally recognized. When this condition fails, then the 
infinitive must be used. Of course in the majority of instances the 
negative with zp does compel such a sense; but the very gram- 
marians, who emphasize the rule, stick to the letter so closely that 
they fail to see virtual negatives when they are thrust upon them. 
So Kiihner cites as affirmatives Thuc. 1, 51, 2: ¢#avpalov zp... 
elmov—t1, 118, 2: odte éxw@dvoy te... mpw On. . . Obvapes 
(comp. Eur. I. T. 489-90: a@gpwy (= vbz égpdvovy) 
t zp... gostdov)—3, 29, 1: AavOdvouet (= oby zp 
&oyov—7, 71, 5: Ta mept tobs aydvas of 
"Adnvatoe téte tov dy@va éxotnoay, Comp. also X. An. 2, 5, 33: 6 te 
ézotovy zpw Nixapyos It is needless to say that all 
these verbs are negative either in fact or in sense. I have not the 
slightest objection to putting them all under the ‘ until’ class, but 
it a distinction is to be made between positive and negative, it 
betrays a strange ablepsy to make a wrong distribution here. 

It is not the object of this paper to give a full history or a full 
theory of zpé, and what I have said and shall say on the subject is 
merely prefatory to a presentation of some practical statements 
in regard to the use of zpé in one department of Greek literature. 
In Homer zpév appears as an adverb, as a conjunction, as a quasi 
preposition. The conjunctional use develops out of the adverbial, 
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but the reigning construction is the quasi-prepositional (with the 
infinitive), which is used freely both after negative and positive 
clauses, whereas in prose it is found chiefly after positive clauses. 
This bold combination is a sad puzzle to determined theorists, who 
wish to allow no sudden leap in the constructions of language. 
We are still at a long remove from the preposition with the 
infinitive, the full development of which seems to require the article.’ 
Even éore with the inf., which with the negative might in some 
cases replace zpiv, has scarce budded. Interesting in connection 
with this problem is the direct combination of daz with the 
anarthous inf., of which traces are found in the MSS. of Herodotos 
(1, 210; 6, 32; 7, 70), especially in view of the similar negative 
sense. Still the analogy is slight and the leap great, though as yet 
I see no escape from the quasi-prepositional use such as we find in 
our English ‘than,’ which even grammarians have not been able to 
separate from the love of ‘whom.’ Forssmann says in his treatise 
on the infinitive in Thukydides (Curt. Stud. 6, 53) that the infinitive 
with zp¢v is a verbal noun, but he does not venture to say that zpév 
before the inf. is a preposition, though he so translates it. Jolly, 
looking at the matter from the Indo-Germanic point of view, has no 
difficulty about it (Geschichte des Infinitivs, s. 221). That zp 
yevéodat and zpd tod yeveo%at are close equivalents can be seen from 
the interchange.’ 

As I have pointed out on another occasion, the infinitive must 
have lost its case force before it could have submitted to the com- 
bination ;* but it had lost its case force as early as the Homeric 
period, and hence I see no insuperable objection to this fling of the 
language. Forssmann’s proof that the infinitive here is a verbal 
noun because it sometimes occurs in the present is, in my judg- 


1Die Verbindung des Infinitivs mit einer Praposition ist der alteren Sprache 
durchaus fremd und hat sich erst spiter entwickelt, als man den Infinitiv mit 
vorgesetztem Artikel ganz als Substantiv behandelte. Kiihner, Ausfiihrl. Gr. II, 
s. 962. 

2So in Plato’s Phaidon yevéotac dpa, fouev, avdyxn juiv 
[tiv eiAndévac, ei AaBdvte¢ mpd Tow 
yevéiotvac éxovtec éyevdueda, griotdueSa cal tpiv yevéoar kai evdic 
yevouevor 75 C Gore avaykaiov eivar tac éEmcothuac mpd 
tov yevéodat eiAndévar. 75 D, cf. B: mpd tov dpa dpav Kat dxoberv 

. Tuxeiv édex eiAngdtac The only possible difference between 

the conception of yevéodat and mpd tov yevéoa: lies in the deictic force of 
the article. The tense is determined by the same principles in both cases. 

8 Transactions of Am. Philol. Assoc. 1878. 
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ment, a perfect zon seguitur. The infinitive as a verbal noun is still 
under the influence of tense feeling, and the exclusive use of 
present infinitive or aorist infinitive of any special verb according 
to the character of the action would not be surprising.’ 


1 Since this paper was written I have received the Transactions of the Oxford 
Philological Society for 1880-1881, in which Mr. Monro remarks (on the origin 
of the construction of infinitive with piv and tdapoc): “It may now be re- 
garded as certain that the Greek infinitive is in form the dative of an abstract 
noun (déuev-a: for giving), and in meaning a dative of consequence. Most 
Homeric uses of the infinitive lend themselves readily to this view: thus é0éAec 
‘ he is willing for giving, dSivata dduevac ‘he has -power for giving, 
ebyoua eivat ‘I boast for (in respect of ) being’; poip’ éori daujvat, ‘ there is fate for 
being subdued; etc. The chief exception is the use with tpiv and mdpoc. What 
is the link between piv éAdéuev, lit. earlier for coming and ‘ earlier than 
coming’ ?” 

“The explanation is suggested by comparison of the Sanskrit usage. The 
infinitive in Sanskrit is in a less formed state than in Greek, and in particular 
there is no restriction of infinitival uses to a single case (as in Greek to the 
dative). Now among the other cases used to form infinitives (or in the way to 
be so used) is the ablative (which is found especially with the prepositions 4 
‘until’ and purd ‘ before’ (Whitney’s Sanskrit grammar, § 983; Max Miller, 
Chips, vol. IV, p. 53). The ablative is of course used with purd as with com- 
paratives. In Greek, therefore, it is probable that the dative inf. with piv has 
taken the place of an older ablative. The process by which one case-form 
concentrates uses originally belonging to several cases, is one of which many 
examples can be produced. In this instance it was doubtless accelerated by 
the loss of the dative form in other nouns, so that the infinitive ceased to be 
regarded as a case-form.” 

I cannot now go into the discussion of this theory, and would only say here 
that mere analogy is not a proof. The Greek goes its own way in the handling 
of the infinitive, and such licences as the use of mpiv with the inf. must be 
judged from within. Judged from within, piv with the inf. is an experiment 
rather than a survival. Again, the dative force of the infinitive was not felt in 
the Homeric time; this seems to be shown by the oratio odligua use of the infin- 
itive. For that matter the rhematic sign / is not fully felt in English, though 
so much more marked by its independent existence than the dative termination - 
of the inf. But Mr. Monro by his translation of the Homeric infinitive seems 
to imply that it was felt in the Homeric time. If so, how could the inf. be used 
as an ablative? It would have been more reasonable to say that mpiv w. inf., 
originally equivalent to some such later periphrasis as tpérepov 7 Gore ‘ earlier 
for coming’ =‘ too soon for,’ became in time a mere formula and the peculiar 
shade of ‘ prevention’ was lost except as brought out by the context. Comp. 
prius quam w. subj. in which the subj. seems to be due to the element of 
‘preference’ (prius quam = potius quam) or ‘prevention’ (prius = prius 
quam ut, like maior quam ut) and afterward to have faded into mere subordi- 
nation, mere temporal limit. The fluctuation and differentiation of these 
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Other attempts have been made to explain the construction of 
xpi with the inf. Richter considers zpév to have become a con- 
junction by ‘correlation,’ and that not only with the subj. and opt., 
but also with the inf. Capelle says that he does not understand 
Richter’s explanation, and as I have not access to Richter’s disser- 
tation, I can only gather that this view is not essentially different 
from Hartung’s (Gr. Partikeln I 61 foll.) accepted by Kiihner I] 
779. Hartung quotes Catullus, as cited by Quint. 9, 3, 16: dum 
intacta (innupta) manet, dum cara suis est, and translates—‘ die 
Weile (so long) sie unberiihrt bleibt, de Wezle (so long) ist sie den 
Ihrigen lieb.’ ‘The indifference of dum here is clearly due to the 
coextensiveness of the action. This is not true of zp. Take the 
following sentence in which we have prius twice. Prius quam 
istam pugnam pugnabo, ego etiam prius daboaliam pugnam. Plaut. 
Pseud. 524. Do away with that little gvam, and how are you to 
elicit the sense desiderated from frius istam pugnam pugnabo, 
prius daboaliam pugnam ? Evidently this will not work. Kiihner 
translates H 481: odd¢ tis mp 
Kpoviwst ‘und Niemand wagte ee zu trinken, ee liess er u. s. w., 
Where did the ‘liess’ come from? Zeugma from é¢r4y? A 97 


temporal particles may be seen in Engl. rather, sooner, before, and Germ. 
che(r), bevor. In rather the preferential significance has long excluded the 
temporal, in sooner, with which comp. Lat. citius, it has gained ground, 
while defore is prevalently temporal. In German Jéevor is strictly temporal, 
eher must be used when preference is indicated, sometimes both are combined. 
(Compare tpiv—rpiv). If sucha flattening of the final sense of the dative 
infinitive be allowed, we might save either the leap in construction or the 
merging of form—both hazardous hypotheses. Still we have to confront the 
fact that in the earliest time of which we know anything the dat. sense of 
the inf. was obscured to the Greek feeling, and mpiv may have been a daring 
experiment, which succeeded, while others failed. So forto in English with 
the inf. has held its own, if not in current literature yet in vulgar speech ; 


- while ‘ayenst to conforme’ and ‘without to wylle’ and the others cited by 


Dr. Fitzedward Hall in the last number of this Journal (p. 295) were failures 
like advri w. inf. When we have to deal with such a form as the infinitive, 
we must be on the lookout for such experiments. The history of the 
Romance languages shows similar attempts. Who believes that the Romans 
ever combined all their prepositions with the gerund? In French, Italian, 
Spanish, only a few prepositional combinations remain out of a number 
which was neverlarge. In German we have only wm zu (final), amstatt 2u (avi), 
ohne zu (negative). Hence I have used the word ‘experiment’ and not the 
word ‘survival,’ which seems to belong more properly to the persistence of 
an organic form. 
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which K. cites is still worse: 000 ye zpw Aotpoto Bapsiag 
mpiv y(¢). . . Oduevat, where dédpevar will have to depend on 
the notion of ‘consent’ involved in the refusal of the other person. 
Parataxis has solved some of the hardest problems insyntax. Here 
it fails utterly and must fail because the infinitive is, by virtue of its 
origin, dependent, subordinate. Assumption of a prepositional 
combination is simplicity itself in comparison. Meierheim thinks 
that zpév has no influence on the sense of the infinitive. Herzog 
(ap. Capelle) suggests that there is an ellipsis of ‘ es soll kommen.’ 
This would not be true even as a translation in many instances. 
The notion of destiny and obligation can be evoked at will 
from the infinitive. So even with the articular infinitive. 
Hence tod = zpd tod detv But 
the elliptical theory is naught. Herzog’s view by the way does 
not differ essentially from Kiihner’s. K. translates: avdpwzor 
mpdotepoy yevéadat olor by prius moriuntur 
quam ut fiert possit ut appareat quales fuerint. Ut fieri possit ut 
should have been buried with Gottfried Hermann. Capelle himself 
thinks that zpé worked its way into a quasi-preposition, and then— 
thanks to the changed nature of the infinitive and to the bridge of 
y’ dte,—intoaconjunction. If zpiv;7’ ére is a bridge, the bridge 
is in the accus. (comp. @ete for é¢ ét2, which, however, I doubt), and 
the infinitive is in the accusative likewise, which would be in accord- 
ance with the degradation of prepositional combinations in later 
Greek. Delbriick, in his Grundlagen s. 124, simply refers to 
Capelle. 

I shall now proceed to give a conspectus of the usage of the 
Attic orators in regard to zp. The collection of the examples 
cited is due to the diligence of the students in my Greek Semina- 
rium who divided the work among themselves.’ The basis of the 
arrangement was furnished by an article on zp which I prepared 
some months since for another purpose. In preparing that article 
I had felt the need of such a conspectus, and as I had noted most 
of the passages in the orators for my own satisfaction, I was 
glad to secure the means of completing and rectifying my own 


i The members of the Seminary and other students, who joined in the search, 
are Messrs. Alexander, Bevier, Burgess, Fleming, Gjellum, Harding, Nicolassen, 
Seelye, Short, Spieker, C. M. and W. J. Tidball. Mr. E.S. Burgess has done 
me the great service of comparing the references with my hand edition of the 
orators, and has in this way secured greater correctness and gained additional 
examples from my marginal notes. 
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results. The work of collection is much more difficult than might 
be supposed, and requires keener vision than most unpractised 
students possess, and I dare not be confident that no example 
has escaped. Still it is hoped that as a preliminary survey this 
conspectus will be of service. Under each head I have given 
a brief statement of the facts as to the Greek use generally, which 
is followed by the statistic of oratorical usage, and to facilitate the 
general view I have prefixed the following table : 


{. with infinitive. 
A. Aorist: 
1. After positive clauses. 
2. After negative clauses. 
B. Present: 
C. Perfect: 


II. J/pé with finite verb. 
A. Indicative: 
1. Aorist. 
a. After negative clauses : 
(1) of facts, (2) of unrealities. 
6. After positive clauses. 
2. Imperfect. 
B. Subjunctive (after negative clauses only): 


1. Aorist. 

2. Present. 
C. Optative: 

1. Aorist. 


D. Optative with a, 


I. pt with Inf. 


This is the typical construction, zptv éA@etv = (the much later) 
mpo tod é@ctv ‘before coming.’ It is the reigning combination 
in Hom., who employs it after positive and negative clauses 
alike. In Attic it is more frequently found after positive clauses, 
and is necessary there when the action does not take place or is not 
to take place (= dcre wy). The tense is regularly the aor. on 
account of the negative sense (odzw, pizw). 


A. AoRIST: 
1. The correlated clause positive. 
The leading clause is positive in: vate d¢ Iljdacov mp edOeiv vias 
"Aya I). 13, 172, cf. 8, 453; 16, 322, Od. 1, 210, etc.; Zede dheoere 
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xpy gutedoa Od, 4, 668, etc., cf. Il. 6, 465; 24, 245, 
Pind. Pyth. 2, 92. 3, 9, Nem. 8, 19, Hdt. 6, 119, Aesch. Pers. 712, 
Ag. 1539, Suppl. 38, Sept. 63. 285, etc., Soph. Antig. 120, Trach. 
396, etc., Eur. Alc. 281, Andr. 268, H. F. 936, etc., Ar. Eq. 258, 
Vesp. 1325, Plut. 376, etc., Thuc. 1, 125, 2, Xen. An. 4, I, 7, etc, 
Plat. Protag. 350 A. 


In the Orators: 

Antiphon: (g9dvwor) 1, 29; 2, 2, 3°; 5,40; 5,67; 5, 76; 6, 37. 

Andokides: 1, 67; (xpérepov) 1, 89; [4], 5. 

Lysias: 7,9; 12, 17; 13, 17; 13, 52; (mpdtepov) 16, 4; 
19, 7; 19, 42; 19, 51; 20, 31; 23, 15; 26, 3; (pérepor) 30, 3; 
fr. 18, I. 

Isokrates: (xpdtepov) 3, 17; (xpdtepov) 4, 37; (g¥ivat) 4, 87; 4, 
116; 4, 141; (g9nte) 5, 7; (mpdtepov) 5, 70 (really positive); 6, 
26 (bis); (xpétepov zp 7?) 6, 86; 8, 52; 8, 74; dy pddoete) 
8, 120; 8, 126; 9, 493 9; 64; (xpétepov) 12, 205; 12, 250; 14, 21; 
(xpotepov) 15, 274; 16, 15; 17, 30; 18, 39; 18, 45; 20, 14. 

Isaios: 1, 31; (=pétepov) 2, 19; 2, 42; 3,10; 3,36; 3,385 5,9; 
5,44; 6, 13; 6, 38; 8, 8; 9, 3; 9, 24; (xpétepov) 9, 32; II, 10; 
II, 22. 

Deinarchos: 2, 12; 2, 24. 


Aischines: 1, 192; 1, 195; 2, 61; (xpétepov xp 7?) 2, 132; 
2, 135; 2, 140; 2, 147; 3, 12; (*p 7) 3, 25; 3 77; 3, 85; 3 
131; 3, 219; 3, 235. 

Demosthenes 3, 2; (xpétepov) [7], 28; 8, 6; [10], 11; [17], 7; 
18, 30; 18, 50; 18, 169; 18, 224; I9, 2; 19, 41; 19,79; 19, 155; 
19,155; 19, 230; 19, 266; 20, 145; 21, 82; 21, 226; 30, 28; 30, 30; 
7) 33,343 34,353 34,415 7) 35,35 37,59; 39,55 39% 29; 
44, 35; 44, 36; 44, 38; 44,41; [46], 24; [47], 28; (xpdrepov) 48, 
46; 53,11; 55,3; 55, 14 (parallel with zpétepor 7) ; 55, 23; 57, 27 
(really pos.) ; (zpétepov) [59], 51; (g%dvovery) [59], 100, [59], 109. 

I omit the zpoofyta in which all the occurrences depend on 
positives except zp. ¢: .. . . zpdtepov 


patety, 


2. The correlated clause negative. 
The leading clause is negative in: 6 ye detxéa 


1 The dash under the references denotes that the piv clause precedes. 
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hotyov xpiv axd gihw Odbpevat xovpyy II. 1, 97; 
19, 423, etc., Od. 2, 127; 4, 747, etc. In post-Homeric Greek this 
construction is not so common, the negative antecedent generally 
suggesting a finite construction, fulfilled, unfulfilled, or anticipated 
(0d xpdétepov xpiv = od xpdtepoy Ewe, cf. Lys. 12, 71 ; 25, 26; Isokr. 17, 
12; Plat. Phaedo 59 E). Still the infinitive is found, especially when 
there is a marked contrast between ‘before’ and ‘after’ and in 
connection with verbs of fear as in Soph. Tr. 632, Eur. fr. 462 (N.), 
and unfulfilled conditions as in Eur. Alc. 362, cf. Rhes. 61; so after 
a negatived opt. with a (though here subj. with 4» is an alternative 
construction), odtw yap yévorr’ dy dy otpatod zp Sppw 
vady Opacvv0jvat Aesch. Suppl. 773, cf. Plat. Legg. 6, 769 E:—so 
after a past tense (orat. obliq.), mp 
7 tov pbdpoy todtov dvagavivat Hdt. 1, 165, cf. 4, 9, Thuc. 7, 50, 4, 
cf. 5, 10, 3, Xen. Hell. 6, 5, 23, Cyr. 8, 1, 38, Plat. Phaedo 61 A. 
Notice also the passages in which precedes, zpiv 0 obdets 
pdytts Soph. Ai. 1418. The opt. is not a favorite, and the inf, 
which has an analogous use, is often employed instead. 

These passages are comparatively so uncommon in the orators 
that it will require no great space to quote the text. The infinitive 
is necessary, as I have said, whether the correlated clause be 
negative or positive if the notion is only and necessarily ‘before’ 
and not ‘ until.’ 

Andokides: 1, 43: éxw¢ xpdétepov Zotar xp robs 
dvdpas dxavtus. The positive (the coming of night) is the thing 
feared. The conception is not fw¢ dy zidwyrat, but rather dete pi 

[4], 8: yap od eidévac tas aittas ef 
Wevdeig elowy ef * dxoguydytog xté.—xptv precedes: 
sharp contrast between ‘before’ and ‘after,’ dzoguydytos being 
equivalent to execday O¢ tts axoguyy. 

Lysias 19, 28: “Aptotogdver xp tiy vavpayiay obdév Hy 
GAR } ywptoroy pexpdv ‘Papvodvtt, xptv precedes. The ‘ until’ formula 
was not present to the mind of the speaker. Besides zp... 
evixnoev=Ews evixnoey might have suggested that Aristophanes 
became rich afterwards, whereas the object of the speaker is to 
prove that 0d zatéhinev "Aptotogdyys ypuator, 

19, 55: . . . oddexdrote tabtHy Thy cuugopay 
yevéodat, where the indicative might have been employed. 

Fr. 18, 2: zat yap ‘Appodiw obdév xpétepov bri pye 


yevvatoy mp yevvaidy te mpaFat, 
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Isokrates 5, 70: drav . . . dediwot wn xpdtepdy te Tp téhos 
éxtetvat, not ‘until,’ but ‘ before.’ 

(where zptv & with subj. would be more usual; still there is a 
strong contrast to ‘after,’ 

Isaios 5, 21: 0008 yap xpw elyev wy 
where the whole statement zplv 4rryPZvae eTyev is denied. 4, 15: 
éx tivog dy tpdmov . . . yvotnte (=odx Gy yvointe) 
adtod tod dradéodat xeotedoat; the inf. where the less usual opt. 
would be the theoretical construction. 

Lycurg. 135: zp ydp todto Acwxpdtyy adnhov jy brotot 
tives dvtes étbyyavov, vdv dé xt&, where the contrast is to be noted. 

Aischines: Only in the Letters 4, 1; 030° paxpas dxodoat 
Omyyoews. 

Demosthenes 3, 12: zptv 02 oxoneite (xptv precedes). 

3,13: mpw d& tadrta edtpextoat — a&codte. 

5, 15: zat poe py YopuByon zpw axodoa, 

would have been unusual, and 7A9e with zpoojxe might have pro- 
duced a wrong impression. Comp. 20, 96). 

23,187: odF zpdtepov td toutt yevéodar Adyov 
éxomodpny obddéva, 

(where fws¢ 7A%ev would not give the required sense). 

[58], 63: zp zpdg Spas ovdév Eyovtec, viv edbropodytes 


ydpw jpiv 


B. PRESENT. 


The Inf. pres. gives a special sense of continuance, effort, or the 
like, ‘ before undertaking to,’ ‘proceeding to,’ zptv 
Aesch. Suppl. 702, cf. Ag. 1026; zpiv viv ta fatopetv . 
Soph. O. C. 36, 37, cf. El. 20; zp xddew Eur. Andr. 577, cf. Or. 
1095; zp A¢yeew Ar. Thesm. 380, cf. Ach. 383, 384; also Hdt. 8, 3, 
Thuc. 3, 24, 2, Xen. Cyr. 2, 4, 25, etc., Comm. 1, 2, 40. 

Not often in the orators: 

Antiphon 5, 25: zp dvdyeadat pe tiv Alvov—oddcic 
pe The zpé clause precedes. Notice the dyer, cited 
from Homer A 97 (p. 467). 

Andokides [4], 1: zpdétepov yadkexdv qyobpyy xowdy 
tivo. 

Lysias 13, 81: elotdvae td 6 aicddverat, 
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Isokrates 4, 157: xotodvtat Gdho te 8, 40: 
xatayéhactoy dott . . tobs Adyous eidévat (—=pres.). 
15, 75: elzov nov xp tovToUS. 

Aischines 1, 116: pév xat mp 2, 92: 
anaipew Anpoatévyy. 

Demosthenes 21, 162: xat zpoddpous 
39, 23: gdoxew ovyyevns elvat . . . egoita, 
53, 28: dgethey tg 6 Apedovatos wpohoyeito 
elvat, [59], 78: eFopxot tag yepatpas . . . dxteotar 
t@v [59], go: xededer . . . THY 
mpostéyvtt Ojpwrpw tods Eévoug siarévac—comp. elorgvar Lys. 
13, 81). 

The present infinitive in these passages can readily be appreciated. 
If translation is a test, the renderings above recommended will 


apply. 
C. PERFECT: 


If there were no essential difference between aor. and perf. inf. 
as Baumlein maintains, zp’ with the perf. inf. ought to occur more 
frequently, but, on the contrary, it is rare. I find only the following 
examples recorded in the collections made: 

Lys. 6, 11: (?) déxa jugpas tH 
mpoosxahé 

Isaios 7, 27: zp jjzxev=perf. Comp. Hdt. 6, 116; Thuc. 5, 
10, 3. 

Aischines 3, 116: ypvods doxida¢g dvéBepev xatvdv vedy 
(v. 1.). 

Dem. 51, 5: zp yap pdvov TobTOUS 
pot, 53,13: mp e&yxew tac 

In all such passages ow with the pluperfect would be the 
natural equivalent. 


II. pw with the finite verb. 


A. INDICATIVE: 

The tense of the indicative is chiefly aor. Hom. does not 
combine zp directly with the ind. (unless we count Hymn. 
Apoll. 357), but uses instead zpiv 7 Ste, mpi 7’ Ste Oy, after 


positive and negative clauses. Posit., . . . dre 
Od. 13, 322; Ste Oy pe . . . xddeooey 23, 44, 


. 
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cf. Il. 12, 437 :—negat., obd¢ xev Gdho deéxpwev . . 7 Ste 
0% Oavdtowo . végos dugexddugev Od. 4,180. The imperf. occurs, 
odd ws TOD Oupdv . execOov 7° bte OH Odhapos 
(began to be hit) Il. 9, 587. 

1. Aor. 

(a.) After negative clauses : 

(1) of a fact in the past, odx . mpi 
Aesch. Pr. 478 sqq.; 03 zpdétepov dxavésty . . . Mapddévos 
% ogeas broyetptovg éxotjoato Hadt. 6, 45, cf. c. 79; add’ 0b8 
vedtepdv te motety abtév ... ye OW adtots 
yiyvetat (Hist. pr.=aor.) Thuc. 1, 132, cf. 3, tor; 5, 61, Ar. Av. 
700, Xen. Cyr. 1, 4, 23; 4, 5, 13, (Hist. pr.), etc., Hell. 5, 4, 58, etc. 


In the Orators ; 

Lys. 3, 7: xpdétepoy adtdv. .. ¢xdacay (0d 
mpotepov . . . Ews occurs 12, 71 and 25, 26). 

Isokrates 4, 89: 00 zpétepuv éxavaato xt. So also 4, 
181 ; 8, 68; 9, 32; 12,83; 12,91; 12, 158; 12, 231; 12,256; 15, II; 
15, 318; 16,5. In 12, 83 he has ovx dmetze . . . xptv, in 12, 256 
obz ametmely iN 15, 11 vbx xpty, in all the others 0d 
mpdtepov érabvcato zpty or an equivalent. Isokrates was not the man 
to leave a good balance unused. (For 0d zpétepov Ews see 17, 12.) 

Isaios frag. 13, 1: 03 xpétepov dgixe tptdxovta Jpaypas 
éxpagato, 

Lykurgos 128: 00 zpétepov xp (2) 

Demosthenes 8, 65 (cf. [10], 67) : 06% Ox Bats dogakts 
Bowrtiay anédwze. Cf. [17], 20: 0b xpdtepov (05?) 

(2) As an integral part of an unreal condition and the like, odz a» 
zpdétepov . . . eytxoapev Plat. Meno 86 D, cf. 
Theaetet. 165 E. 

So with py... 

Isokrates 4, 19: mpdtepov .. 7 I’) 
yeas... 2tdaFay, 

Demosthenes 20, 96: totvuy Aertivny py xpdtepov tov, 
favtod vopov todtov ypaddpevos, 

(6.) After positive clauses : 

Examples are to be found in Soph. O. R. 775; Eur. Hec. 132 
Med. 1173; Thuc. 7, 71, 5, etc. On the cryptonegative and the 
invariable ‘ until’ see above, p. 469. 

I have but one noted in the orators. 
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Aischines 1, 64: éxabeato mpoc- 
nohep@y abt@ thy abthy tabtyy Exayyediay 


2. Imperfect. 


This is rare, as also with imperf. indic. There isa notion 
of overlapping. 

Antiphon 1, 19: odzw ydp ti¢ 
twpévyn ev tw xaxed 

Isaios 5, 7: oddet¢ . . . 

Demosthenes 9,61: 0° zpétepov étédunaey Fat mplv 
tetyn (began to approach). 

In [ Andok. ] 4,17: xat ob xpétepov adxodpas wWyeto 
tetdptw pyvi, the imperf. is only a pro forma imperf. and the real 
notion is azédpa, 


B. SUBJUNCTIVE’: 


The subjunctive is used after negatives or equiv. of neg. only, 0d 
nptv = &ws,%v wy. The notion is distinctly conditional (cf. Isokr. 4, 
173, where zp dy varies with »7j). Hom. has with subj. 
od xatadvadped’, dyvipevol . . pdpotpov Od. Io, 
174,175; mw xataddcco . 7 . . Il. 18, 135, cf. v. 
190 (half quotation of v. 135), 24, 78. (In II. 17, 506, zp& x: w. 
subj., according to the best MSS., follows an inf. after a negat.) 


1 Hermann opuse. III 179 seqq. asks the question why we can say ov 
av Kedebonc and cannot say Totjow av although either 
Or ov Tothow Tplv KeAevoat is correct. IIpiv KeAevoar, he says, is equivalent 
to mpd Tov KeAevoar, and whether the action happens or not, it is certain that it 
is done or not done before the order. But woijow rpiv dv xeAetoyc would mean 
‘ faciam prius, quam quo tempore tu mandaveris, quod nescio an sis unquam man- 
daturus.’ And this is seriously quoted in a Jena dissertation of 1878 by Karl 
Finsterwalder (de coniunctivi et optativi . . usu Aeschineo p. 26) with the 
remark optime disputavit Hermannus, and is given as a valid reason for the exclu- 
sion of zpiv av with the subj. after positive sentences. Quod mescio an sit 
unquam and the rest would apply perfectly well to ~piv with the inf.,-in which, 
so far as the language goes, the realization of the infinitive is left in perfect 
suspense. Is it necessary to repeat that language settles into certain grooves 
of expression? Theoretically you might have zpiv dy after a positive sentence. 
There is no logic against it, any more than there is against dre or éreud# with 
the fut.ind. In later Greek zpiv 7 with the subj. is common enough after 
affirmative sentences. But it could not be made to mean any more that piv 
with the inf., which admits the negative conditional notion (Hore, é¢’ Ure uf) 
although it does not demand it. 
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dy Evdexdty te Duwdexdty te yévyntat Od. 2, 373. 374, cf 4, 475. 
477. In Prose the rule is xpi a, but the simple zpé is found ; 
as also zp 7 (often in Hdt.) Editors often correct in Attic writers. 

1. Aorist. 

This is the reigning tense. The action in the dependent clause 
is to happen before the action in the leading clause, which is usu. 
in fut. ind. or some equivalent such as universal present, imv., 
subj., opt. w. & (vepraesentatio after past tenses is also common), 
ob yapsetat Tap0évos dv Gvdpa axoxtetvy Hdt. 
4, 117; cf. 1, 82; 3, 109, etc.; vdv d obdéy téppa wot mpoxetuevoy. 
pdy0wy (= 0} xabcopat) dv Zebs tvpayvidos Aesch. Pr» 
756, cf. 166, 176, etc.; ob ydp zor’ thode ywpas ad. , 
atyons aywy Soph. O. C. gog, cf. 47. 1041, O. R. 1529, etc.; odx dy 
. mply Av Odvn tts Trach. 2; radu, 
dv ae . . Bddw Eur. Med. 276, cf. 680, Alc. 1145 sqq., I. A. 
324, I. T. 19, 1302, etc.; mpoxatayiyywox(e) . . ay dxobons 
apgotépwy Ar. Vesp. 919 sq., cf. Ach. 176, 230, etc., Xen. Hiero 6, 
13, Cyr. 1, 2, 8, An. I, 1, 10; 5, 7, 12, Plat. Phaedr. 228 C, Laches 
187 E, etc. 

The following are the occurrences in the orators: 

Andok. 1, 7: ody otdv te cidévat dv xat éuod dxodbonrte 
anvhoyoupévov, 

Lys. 19, 5: jyetodae meatobs ay zat 
Also 22, 4 with zpérepoy preceding. 

Isokrates 5, 86: det yap zpdtepoy mpdttew adv AdBn tts. 
Also 1, 24; 4, 16; 4, 173; (zpdétepov) 5, 88; (zpdétepov) 8, 26; 
(apétepov) 12, 152; (zpdtepov) 14, 18; 15, 17; 15, 290. 

Aischines I, 145: tobtwy xp thy tod 
"Extopos xegahiy tov tod llatpéxdov tagoy Also: (xpétepov) 
2,2; 3, 26; (no 4) 3, 60; (xpdrepor) 3, 235. 

Hypereid. pro Euxenipp. 20 has zpiv éetdsworv where some 
editors would read dy, 

Demosthenes 2, 27: 0% detv—pyddv aitraodat dv 
Tpaypdtwy xpatponte. So 4,41; 8,61 =[10] 63; [13], 14; 23, 
29; 23, 80; (xpdtepov) 23, 179; 38, 24. 

2. Present. 

The pres. subj. is comparatively rare. The actions overlap, 
or there are special reasons, zplv dv Huetépwy ains (no aor. 
in Attic) ~60w» Soph. Phil. 1409; Xen. Cyr. 2, 2, 8; Plat. Phaedr. 
271 C. 

Aischines 1, 10: 6 vouobétns ta didacxaketa dvotyew axayopedbet ph 
mpdétepov zp ay avicyyn (antithesis zed deduxdto¢). 
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Demosthenes [10] 29: totvuy obx dxobew dv doxep viv 
napy ta xpdypata .. . eiddate where the viv has its 
influence. 

Omission of in Antiphon 1, 29: foacw ev 
dot tw xaxw. 


C. OPTATIVE: 

lp with Opt. (1) represents subj. after historical tenses, 
obx gevyew metpjoatr’ Aytdjos Il. 21, 580; zpiv 7 Ste, as 
with subj., 9, 488; poe ph siya gpdoatut oot | tov rhody 
motetadat Soph. Phil. 551, Thuc. 3, 22, 8; Xen. Cyr. 1, 4, 14; Hell. 
6, 5, 19 (cf. 2, 4, 18), An. 1, 2, 2; Plat. Apol. 36 C; Legg. 3, 
678 D. (2) by assimilation, (a) after pure opt., ddoco pyzw xp 
paddorut Soph. Phil. 960, Trach. 655. () after opt. with dv: vdx 
dy zpétepov dppyocte zp BeBatwoatto Plat. Legg. 7, 799 D. 

Ilpé with opt. seems to be little used in the orators. In the col- 
lections before me I find only : 

Isokrates 9, 63; tov Gdhov ypdvov pi Tots 
xdptoe yévowto thy owpdtwy, 16, 5: ody Hyobdvt obdey 


- ~ ~ > - 
otot elvat xwetv tTOv xpw exnoddy exeivos avdtois yévotto, 


D. OPTATIVE AND @&: 


Ip dy with opt. is rare and doubtful. Where it is not an 
error of the copyist, the & is held over from the original form of 
oratio recta. 

Antiphon 5, 34: tév gihwy tov pH aroxtei- 
tov dvdpa mpl dy (?) (0. av éxetvog ; cf. 
Xen. Hell. 2, 3, 48. 4, 18; this was to be expected in the live- 
liness of spoken Greek. | 

On reviewing the usage of the orators in regard to zpév we can 
hardly fail to notice a certain crystallization. It is true that the 
fundamental construction with the infinitive is used occasionally 
with negative sentences that might have assumed the finite form, 
but the exceptions weigh little in comparison with the whole num- 
ber, and we are far from the Homeric freedom, much nearer the 
scenic norm. /J//pé with the infin. after affirmative sentences is the 
rule. J/pi with the indicative after affirmative sentences, which 
occurs in Sophokles, Euripides and Thukydides, appears, if I may 
trust my collections, only once, and that in the play-actor Aischines. 
Perfect infinitive and present infinitive are rare and carefully used, 
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and there seems to me little good warrant for zp. 7 or the omission 
of in temporal sentences of limit (Zwe, gore, péypt, ob zptv, 
py mplv) may be omitted, as a survival of an older construction, 
just as we use de instead of zs where there is an element of purpose ; 
but in prose this omission should be suffered very charily. Ilpw 7 
is so common in later Greek that one suspects the copyists.. Of in- 
dividual peculiarities in the handling there is not much to say. 
Demosthenes does not seem to use the particle as much as might 
have been expected, but all statistics of this sort are full of sur- 
prises. Where he does use it he uses it simply, while Isokrates 
in his more formal orations treats zpétepov—zptv as he does every- 
thing, in the interest of his aesthetic seesaw and fastidious rhythm. 
There is more masculinity in the abruptness which characterizes 
Lysias’ usage ; but I do not wish to refine too much. Nothing is 
more attractive than ethical results to the syntactical investigator, 
nothing more ‘ putid’ to the looker-on. 


B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 
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ENGLISCHE PHILOLOGIE, Anleitung zum wissenschaftlichen Studium der eng- 
lischen Sprache. Von JOHAN StoRM, ord. Professor der romanischen und 
englischen Philologie an der Universitat Christiania. Vom Verfasser fiir 
das deutsche Publikum bearbeitet. I. Die lebende Sprache. Heilbronn, 
Gebr. Henninger, 1881. (pp. xvi, 468.) 


This work is a revised and enlarged edition in German of the author's 
Swedish work published a few years ago, and so it appeals to a much wider 
circle of readers. It consists of preface, introduction, and the following chap- 
ters: I. Allgemeine Phonetik; II. Englische Aussprache; III. Wo6rter- 
biicher; IV. Synonymik, Phraseologie, Praktische Hiilfsmittel; V. Lektiire 
und Literaturstudium; VI. Literaturgeschichte; VII. Grammatik; and 
closes with Additions, and Indexes of Authors and Words. 

In his preface the author says: “Auf die Phonetik, die Grundlage der 
neueren Sprachwissenschaft, habe ich ein besonderes Gewicht gelegt,” which is 
manifest, as out of 424 pages, 112 are devoted to phonetics, and 1o of the 16 
pages of Additions relate to this section. While welcoming all light thrown 
by this new science upon the problems of language, it is to be feared that pho- 
netic specialists are pushing their specialty too far for ordinary philologists, as 
it is nowadays certainly given the lion’s share. It is well to use moderation, 
and to remember that to be a first-class phonetist requires an exceedingly fine 
ear, which cannot be expected of most students of language; that phonetists 
themselves are not at one with respect to many sounds, and that the philological 
study of a language can be very thoroughly pursued without the immense labor 
required to master the nice distinctions of sounds, many of which cannot be 
mastered without a trained instructor, and often do not occur at all in the 
language under consideration. 

The introduction gives a clear idea of the object of the work, which is ‘‘ den 
Studirenden die besten und neuesten, nothwendigsten und zweckmiassigsten 
Hilfsmittel zum philologischen Studium der englischen Sprache anzugeben” ; 
and it seems that, following the example of Schmitz, a more accurate title for 
the work would have been “ Encyclopiidie des philologischen Studiums der 
englischen Sprache.” 

Phonetics preponderates in the introduction, and the author lays great stress 
upon the acquirement of an accurate pronunciation of any language, a very 
desirable accomplishment; but nine-tenths, if not ninety-nine hundredths, of 
our students pursue the study of a foreign language with a view to learning 
how to read it fluently so as to enjoy its literature, and to write it in case of 
need, by which means they acquire also a more thorough knowledge of its 
grammatical structure, but they never expect to speak the language, as they 
have no opportunity so to do. 
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The chapter on General Phonetics is a useful résumé of the works on 
this subject, with a detailed discussion of some of them. It notices the 
works of Rapp, Merkel, Briicke, Rumpelt, Lepsius, Helmholtz, Sievers, 
Trautmann, Bell, Ellis, Sweet, and Lundell, the last a Swedish phonetist, 
and discusses at length those of Sievers, Grundzitge der Lautphysiologie, 
and Sweet, A Handbook of Phonetics, the leaders in their respective 
countries of the modern phonetic school. The author takes exception to 
some of Briicke’s statements, ¢ g. (p. 20), “englisches @ in man identi- 
ficirt [Briicke] mit deutschem @ und franzésischem ¢, das er wieder von é 
unterscheidet, von dem es in der That nur durch die Liinge verschieden ist.” 
Storm’s exception to Briicke’s view is correct certainly with respect to English 
a, but French ¢ in dé¢e seems to an untrained ear to approach more nearly to ¢ 
in ¢dée (Trautmann, p. 52), though more prolonged, than to 2 in féeve, Sweet’s 
e mid-front-narrow rather than ae low-front-narrow. Storm again corrects 
Briicke (p. 23), and Sievers (p. 45), with respect to the sound of English sonant 
th, where they think they hear @3, a remarkable combination, importing German 
conceptions into English pronunciation, and rightly characterized by Sweet as 
“never heard by any Englishman,” nor, I would add, by any American. Be it 
also remarked in passing that the 4 for th, as J hink for J think, noticed by 
Sweet (p. 45, note 1) and Sievers (p. 430), is altogether un-American,! and 
furnishes one more illustration, if any were needed, of the fact that the pro- 
nunciation of the English language is more corrupt in England itself than in 
the United States, notwithstanding the slur cast by Storm (p. 128): “ Es gilt 
die englische Aussprache zu kennen, nicht die amerikanische.” Storm rightly 
corrects Rumpelt also when he says (p. 30): “‘ Der Laut des frz. 7 findet sich im 
Englischen nur in romanischen Wo6rtern wie mansion, pretension.” When dis- 
tinguished German phonetists make such blunders with respect to English pro- 
nunciation, how can we follow them? To Sievers’s work is given nineteen 
pages and to Sweet’s twenty-five. One of the most evident results of these 
examinations is that the English cannot pronounce French, for they are 
credited with pronouncing long @ in pdte, pas,as aw (pp. 35, 59), short @ in 
patte as a in pat (p. 35), and with various blunders in respect to the nasals. In 
his examination of Bell’s work Storm says expressly: ‘ Die Vokalqualitaét der 
franzésischen Nasenlaute richtig aufzufassen scheint fiir einen Englander fast 
unmdéglich zu sein” (p. 58); and with respect to the aw-pronunciation: ‘“ Auch 
die meisten englischen Phonetiker vermégen sich von diesem Eindruck nicht 
zu emancipiren” (p. 59). I am not aware that American phonetists, if such 
there be, make these blunders. Certainly to an untrained ear what Storm says 
about French sounds seems strictly correct, with the exception above noted. 
Storm misses in Sievers “ eine bestimmte und scharfe Analyse der Vokale,” 
which he finds in Sweet especially, and gives his table in full (p. 65). With 
respect to 7 Storm says (p. 39): “Nach Vokalen ist 7 den engl. Phonetikern 
zufolge zu blossem ‘ vocal murmur’ herabgesunken,” which is generally true, 
although in his History of English Sounds, Sweet does not represent accurately 
American pronunciation of ~; but how Sievers can say, with Storm’s approval, 
“Worter wie ¢ried fiir ein ungetibtes Ohr fast nicht von solchen wie chide zu 


1 Also “‘fler’’ for ‘‘fel/ow ’. (p. 25, note 2) is never heard in this country, although ‘‘/edler”” 
is common enough. 
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unterschieden sind,” is incomprehensible: certainly every educated American 
pronounces his 7 in that connection distinctly enough. Sievers claims in the 
text that English ¢, d, 7, /,m, sh, are cerebral (kakuminal), although Sweet says 
expressly, “‘No supradentals in English,” (p. 42), using “ supradental” for 
“cerebral,” as Storm explains in a note (p. 429), but this statement, at least 
with respect to sh, is corrected in a note by Sievers (p. 429).1 The numerous 
notes at the foot of the page and in the Additions make the reading of this 
lengthy phonetic section very inconvenient and increase its difficulty, for as 
here we find statements made in the text which are corrected in the notes. 

Storm closes his notice of Sievers’s book with some commendatory remarks, 
but says (p. 50): ‘“‘ Ueberhaupt findet man bei den Deutschen ein zu starkes 
Theoretisiren, eine allzu abstrakte Behandlung ohne hinreichende faktische 
Grundlage,” and supports this by Sweet’s opinion: ‘“‘ The defect of German 
phonetics is that it is hardly practical enough”; and again, “ The German 
treatment of the vowels is utterly inadequate—their phonetics break [breaks] 
down precisely at the most important point. Even Sievers’s book shows no 
material advance on the antiquated division of the vowels.” Sievers informs 
Storm (p. 427) that he is preparing a new edition of his work, ‘ worin das 
Kapitel tiber Vokalbildung und manches andere wird giinzlich ungearbeitet 
werden,” so that when phonetists have settled disputed points to their own 
satisfaction, I hope they will give us a brief, clear, and practical basis for the 
philological study of a language. 

Sweet’s work receives the greatest praise, but Storm thinks his list of sound- 
signs is hard to read and might be simplified to advantage. He devotes more 
space to a notice of it than of any other work. With respect to # in English 
but, Sweet’s mid-back-narrow, he warns Germans (p. 64) against making it 6, 
which, he rightly says (p. 66), is a hard sound for the English ; but he also warns 
(p. 431) against the false pronunciation “ dot,” “ die zwar in Amerika [!], aber 
nicht in England gelten wiirde.” This again is news, and the much-abused 
Americans must go to German works to learn the pronunciation which prevails 
in this country. Again, with respect to German ¢ in Gade, Sweet’s mid-mixed- 
narrow (Storm’s remarks on which deserve attention), Sweet says in a note (p. 
432): “ The e of Gade occurs long in the American [!] pronunciation of ‘ earth’ 
as (éé7p).” Now the ordinary American pronunciation of ‘ earth’ to my ear is 
irth, ir as in ‘ bird, ‘ birth; Sweet’s low-mixed-narrow. With respect to the e of 
Gade Sievers is certainly right when he says (p. 432): “ wir haben alle méglichen 
Varietiiten der Aussprache des unbetonten e.” This covers the whole ground, 
and I recollect well pronouncing to a German this ¢ final as w in English dwt 
(Sweet’s mid-back-narrow), which sound, to my ear, it most nearly approaches, 
and as close ¢ in Frh. ¢¢ (Sweet’s mid-front-narrow), which sound I considered 
incorrect for it, although often heard, and both sounded alike to his ear, showing 
that an untrained ear does not make the distinction, thus confirming Sievers’s 
remark, and confirming also Sweet’s mid-mixed-narrow position for it, being 
intermediate between the two, but it does not correspond to “ the American 
pronunciation of ‘earth.’” Storm says with good judgment (p. 73): “die Ab- 
schiitzung der Vokale bloss nach dem Gehér und subjectivem Gutdiinken ist 


1 See also Sweet’s note at foot of p. 429, with whom Storm agrees, but they do not use 
‘* supradental”’ in the same sense. 
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ein verlassener Standpunkt. Um iiber dieses primitive Stadium hinauszukom- 
men musste man vorliinfig vom akustischen Eindruck absehen und bloss auf 
den Mechanismus des Lauts Riicksicht nehmen. Aber Jedermann versteht, 
dass die Laute ohne ein scharfes und geiibtes Ohr nicht genau unterschieden 
werden kénnen.” While the effort may be made to get rid of the ear and of 
subjective impressions, the last sentence shows that Storm realizes the difficulty, 
and it is hard to see how it can ever be avoided,—but phonetists must settle 
that. 

With respect to the consonants, the ordinary American ear finds no “ guttu- 
rality” in the / of well (p. 74), thus agreeing with Sweet vs. Storm, and to it the 
normal /is found as clear in English de// as in French del. With respect to 
French syllabification and word-accent, the criticisms of Storm upon Sweet’s 
view are well-sustained and seem justified by the facts of the case. We some- 
times hear it said that French has no word-accent, but not, as Sweet, “ the 
word-stress is generally on the first syllable.” Storm says (p. 77): “Alle 
Romanisten sind aber jetzt dariiber einig, dass der Wortaccent (ictus), wo er 
sich findet, auf der letzten sonoren Silbe liegt,” and this certainly corresponds 
to the impression made upon “the ordinary American ear,” however the 
English may pronounce French (see p. 81, note 3). 

I can hardly agree with Sweet’s remark in respect to the sound 4 (p. 83) : 
“It is certain that if English had been left to itself, the sound 4 would have 
been as completely lost in the standard language as it has been in most of the 
dialects,” or that the distinction between house and ’ouse is “a comparatively 
slight one.” There has been for centuries on this side of the water a large and 
increasing portion of the English-speaking people, amounting now to double 
the number in England itself, among whom this Cockney mis-pronunciation 
has never found a foothold, and to all appearances never will find one, for one 
marked characteristic of American pronunciation is that 4 is never misplaced, 
and there is no “ natural tendency to drop the 4,” thus adding one more proof 
of the comparative purity of American pronunciation of English. The remarks 
of both Sweet and Nicol about after a vowel (p. 84) apply with more force to 
American pronunciation, which in this respect more nearly resembles the 
English, the retention of strong 7, accompanied as it often is by a nasal twang, 
being considered a dialectic peculiarity. Storm does not sympathize fully with 
Sweet’s efforts for “ Spelling Reform”; he says (p. 84, note 2): ‘“ Wenn man das 
Englische streng phonetisch schreiben wollte, wiirde es wegen der grossen 
Menge gleichlautender Wirter, verdunkelter Vokale und anderer phonetischen 
Eigenthiimlichkeiten schwer genug zu lesen sein. Der Bruch mit dem Beste- 
henden wiirde so gewaltsam sein, dass er mit einer vollstaindigen Umwiilzung 
gleichbedeutend, und die iiberlieferte Literatur dem Volk ein verschlossenes 
Buch sein wiirde. Es ist eine schwere Sache Orthographien wie die englische 
und die franzésische zu reformiren. Wenigstens wird es praktischer sein, die 
gewohnliche Orthographie zu regeln, als eine ganz neue zu schaffen.” While 
what Sweet says is strictly true, and English spelling needs reforming badly 
enough in all conscience, we commend to the careful consideration of ardent 
spelling reformers these judicious remarks of a foreigner, and would mildly 
suggest, festina lente. 

Chapter II, on English Pronunciation, gives occasion for much more comment 
than the limits of this notice will permit, A careful perusal of it causes the 
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reader to feel sadly the lack of some common system for marking sounds accu- 
rately in English. Each phonetist, or lexicographer—but the terms are by no 
means synonymous—adopts his own system, or no-system, and the general reader 
must grope among different methods of characterizing the same sound, with 
the conviction at last that each method is objectionable. If the phonetists, 
or the spelling reformers, will remedy this deficiency, they will help the cause 
wonderfully. Before giving the chief authorities for pronunciation, Storm 
explains his own system of marking the sounds, which will answer well enough, 
if only others will adopt it; it is certainly an improvement upon those found 
in most English dictionaries. The works noticed are those of Schmitz, Maetz- 
ner, Walker, Knowles, Smart, Nuttall, Donald, Cooley, Cull, Stormonth and 
Phelp, and the National Pronouncing Dictionary ; and of these Smart’s edition 
of Walker receives the longest notice, 13 pages. Webster and Worcester are 
not even named in the list, although the former’s preface is quoted from and 
the dictionary itself is noticed very briefly in the following chapter on “ Dic- 
tionaries,” but Worcester, the chief authority for pronunciation in this country, 
is barely mentioned there and altogether ignored here, with the remark: 
“ Amerikanischen und deutschen Worterbiichern ist mit Bezug auf die Aus- 
sprachejnur eine beschrankte Autoritit beizumessen.” One general result from 
the comments made is, I think, that Walker’s pronunciation is better pre- 
served in this country than in England, including even Smart’s emendations, 
but Storm does not seem to be aware of that fact. Many pronunciations of 
particular words are given which, to my knowledge, are never heard here, and 
others pronounced antiquated which are in daily use. Both Walker and Smart 
retain the distinction, universal in this country, between mourning and morning, 
while Ellis and Sweet say that Englishmen pronounce the first as the second, 
maaaning.’ Sweet says (p. 93, note 1), I certainly make no distinction between 
mourning and morning. Scotchmen do, as also archaic speakers in London, 
bnt it is certainly extinct in the younger generation.” It is impossible for one 
American to speak for the whole country, as we have provincial variations and 
alternative pronunciations even among educated persons, but I think this will 
be news to most Americans; also to hear that gal for gir/ is ‘“ very common,” 
whereas it is purely vulgar in this country. This is Ellis’s assertion, who says 
that he pronounces giaal (p. 94, note 1), while Sweet says: “I think palatal 2 
and g must be quite extinct in my generation. I only know gir/ as goal, géil, 
and géd/, which last is my father’s pronunciation.” Now gi7/ with zr as in dird, 
Sweet’s low-mixed-narrow, Storm’s gaa/, though sometimes with a stronger 7- 
sound, is most common in this country, but Ellis’s pronunciation is retained in 
Virginia, this palatal g being a well-knownVirginian shibboleth, authorized 
too by Walker who gives aard? gtaard for card, guard, and similar words. 
This is evidently derived from the Anglo-Saxon breaking, and shows that pro- 
nunciations now antiquated in England are still preserved in Virginia. The 
long a in father is also carefully preserved all through Tidewater and parts of 
Piedmont Virginia in such words as plant, ask, ant, aunt, haunt, past, half, 


1Storm represents by a both the w# in du¢ and that in du7n, which are distinguished by 
Sweet; also final er, as rider = rai'da. ° 

2Storm is not consistent here with respect to 7, as p. 94 he gives kaasd, gaas'dn, for card, 
garden; Smart and Cooley also give gtaaa'dn. 
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psalm, laugh, draught, etc., and I have often heard Haan’t for can’t and Maas! 
for castle. Also Thackeray’s eames (dzhitms, Storm) is very common in the 
mouths of old persons, and even Pint for point, di/e1 for boi/, now considered 
vulgar, but which prevailed in England in the days of Pope and Johnson. The 
common narrowing and shortening of the diphthongal sounds 2, ez (az), and ou 
(au), as in mite, night, sleight, and house, mouse, grouse,” is not noticed by Storm, 
nor, I believe, by Sweet, as perhaps it does not prevail in England, but being 
so common in this country, phonetists should make note of it; also, of the pro- 
nunciation of here, hear, near, year, with a palatal sound after the initial conso- 
nant instead of the pure 27, as hj7a, mjoa, yaa (cf. yearn = yaan), instead of 
hiia, niia, yii2. These are, I think, the only words in which this provincialism 
is heard, if we except the vulgar pronunciation of ear as yaa, no distinction being 
made between ear and year. So far as I know, all other words with these and 
corresponding terminations, such as mere, sere, fear, tear, tier, pier, etc., retain 
the pure 27. Here should be added the South Carolinian provincialism of ia 
for acaea, as ‘Sita for there, pita for pear, and many other such words. Storm 
notices the pronunciation of pure, sure as pjaa, shea (p. 114), not heard in this 
country, to my knowledge, but the provincialisms 762, shéa (not shaa), also pba 
(not pda) for poor, are common enough (see also pp. 292, 293). The pronuncia- 
tion of oo for w, as in dooty for duty,so common in the northern part of this 
country, but nevertheless still provincial,is noticed by Storm only in his sections 
on “ Die Vulgarsprache” and “ Amerikanismen” (see pp. 292, 294 and 328, 
340). He quotes Alford’s remark: “ Though many people call ew, noo, no 
one ever yet called few, foo.”* 

Storm finds Walker’s een'¢tshent (ancient) “ eine sonst unerhérte Aussprache”’ 
(p. 104): it is common enough here, but eetz"tshent would be more exact. He 
corrects Smart for finding no difference between the a of various and of vacant, 
saying, “der Laut eed wird vor r zu ¢e oder aeae,” but he should have added “ in 
the same syllable,” for many here pronounce vd-rious with @.as in va’-cant, 
authorized too by both Webster and Worcester. This has led him to correct 
Maetzner also (p. 97) for pronouncing @ in Mary as in /ady, saying, “ es heisst 
eci'di, aber mee’ri,” but Maetzner gives the more usual pronunciation. With 
reference to the much discussed either and neither, he quotes Smart, “ usage 
as well as regularity favors the sound 22,” but adds (p. 110): ‘Mir scheint 
ai’ Sa, nai’S2, die fashionable und feierliche Aussprache, die man stets z. B. von 
Predigern hért.” Certainly 228s is still the more common in this country, and 
I have heard the late Prof. Haldeman ridicule a78s very strongly, but the latter 
is gaining currency, for American “ Prediger” have taken it up, and I fear it is 
destined to be “ die fashionable und feierliche Aussprache” here too. 

It is hard to speak with positiveness on many questions of English pronun- 
ciation and accent, for orthoépists differ, and the layman follows that pronuncia- 
tion to which he has been accustomed, so that neither in this country nor in 
England is there a common standard observed by all educated persons, and I 


1 Paint, bail, as Storm writes. This is noticed p. 293, but there represented as a7. 

2 In Storm’s symbols it would be, I suppose, mazt and maus, not mait, maus; writer =raita 
and rider—rai'da show the distinction, also house = haus and hound = haund. 

3It is strange that this pronunciation should be so prevalent when it is not authorized by 
either Webster or Worcester (eds. 1870). 
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see no justification for the opinion that English is spoken more correctly in 
England than in America. As already stated, Worcester is regarded here by 
many persons as a better authority than Webster in these matters, but it seems 
both are ignored by Storm, who wants to know the Znglish and not the American 
pronunciation. It is to be hoped that the Philological Society’s Dictionary 
will be taken as a standard on these points as well as others, and that greater 
uniformity will then prevail. 

Chapter III, on Dictionaries, must be passed over, but Storm’s criticisms of 
the etymologies in some of our standard dictionaries deserve attention. 

Chapter IV, on “ Synonyms, Phraseology, and Practical Helps,” need not 
detain us long. It begins with Crabbe, whose wonderful etymologies “ stehen 
auf ganz mittelalterlichem Standpunkte,” devotes most attention to Roget (34th 
edition), and omits Soule entirely. In fact, American books receive scant 
notice on any subject. Most of the works noticed are naturally German and 
intended to aid Germans in learning English. 

The sections on Books of Reference and Encyclopedias, and especially that 
on English Institutions, are very incomplete. We miss Rees, Appleton, 
Johnson, and other American works, besides the valuable English collection 
of monographs known as the Encyclopedia Metropolitana: some of the 
standard works! on English Constitutional History are passed over entirely, 
and nothing American is admitted here. 

Chapter V,on Reading and the Study of Literature, comprises over two 
hundred pages, nearly one-half of the volume. About three-fourths of it is 
taken up with the sections on Colloquial English, Vulgar English, and 
Americanisms. The author thinks that the change from a synthetic to an 
analytic speech has done the language no harm (p. 207): “In der Kraft des 
Ausdrucks kann sich schwerlich eine andere mit der englischen messen, und 
in Klarheit steht sie kaum der franzésischen nach.” Many expressions formerly 
current among the lower classes alone have penetrated to the higher. He 
well says (p. 223): ‘‘ Die Grenze zwischen ‘ Colloquial’ und ‘ Vulgar’ ist oft 
schwankend. Einer betrachtet als vulgar, was ein Anderer fiir erlaubt oder 
regelmassig halt”; and his own remarks furnish good illustrations of this state- 
ment. His examples are drawn chiefly from Thackeray, Dickens, and Trol- 
lope, but sufficient care is not taken to note whether the language is that of an 
educated or uneducated person, or whether the author uses bad English pur- 
posely. With respect to the pronouns, according to the Horatian dictum, we 
must allow “it is me” (p. 207) to be good English, but that does not justify 
Mr. Wardle’s “it is them.” The Anglo-Saxon “ic eom hit” is precisely analo- 
gous to the German “ich bin es,” but the later language has developed the 
idiom analogous to the French “c’est moi,” and doubtless under its influence.’ 
It will not do to correct Abbott for his explanation of “ And damned be Aim 
that first cries ‘Hold, enough!’” (p. 210). Aim has most probably come from the 
equivalent locution with Z¢; as well defend Byron’s “ Let 4e who made thee 
answer that” (p. 211), about which Moon’s statement is right: ‘ All that it 
shows was [is] that Byron was not correct in his grammar.” This is also 


1 Hallam and Stubbs are mentioned, however, on p. 344. 
2 Cf. p. 234 and Storm’s examples from Chaucer of am J.”’ is me,” “ist wenigstens 
vom 16 Jht. an idiomatisch, und damit ist die Frage entschieden.”” Cf. also pp. 242 and 334. 
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shown by Maetzner’s quotation from Byron: “Thrice have I drank of it” 
(p. 215, note 2), which cannot be used to justify the use of drank as a past 
participle. Professor A. S. Hill has well shown, in his Rhetoric, that nearly all 
writers are sometimes guilty of such slips. These are instances of mere care- 
lessness and will not do to found usage upon. Moreover, examples from 
Shakspere cannot be used to illustrate present use of preterite and past parti- 
ciple, for in his day the forms had not been differentiated. “I have droke,” “I 
have spoke,” become the archaic language of Shakspere, but will not answer 
nowadays. “I have drank” is bad English, no matter how many examples 
may be quoted from Dickens and Trollope; and it surprises me to find Sweet 
writing (p. 216): “‘I have rode’ or ‘ridden’ is a question which has puzzled 
me lately. I am quite unable to decide which I naturally use, and still less to 
determine what is the general usage. ode is no doubt very common ”—not, 
as far as my experience goes, on this side of the water: I should as soon use 
for the preterite the old form vid (analogous to dt, vis), which once justified the 
pun at the expense of the booted and spurred countryman: ‘ You came to see 
“Orpheus and Lurydice’ (you-rid-J-see)"" While grammatically correct, it 
would be mere purism to substitute whom for who in “ Who can I trust ?” 
(Miss Muloch, p. 212). The loss of the subjunctive is much to be regretted, 
but grammarians cannot control usage, and I fear the addition of -er and -es¢ 
to adjectives of more than one syllable, though so forcible in the archaic style, 
is doomed to perish. It is not worth while to insist longer upon the distinction 
between Aung and hanged (p. 219); and Storm has some judicious remarks upon 
wake, awake, waken, and awaken; A. S. wacan, wéc, wacian, wacode, and 
awaecnian, have been confounded. 7Z7y and do, however illogical, has fixed 
itself in the language, and we might as well reject “ Jam gone” as “ J am done.” 
In the face of so many examples to the contrary, it is scarcely worth while 
to try to enforce Alford’s dictum: “ So cannot be used in the affirmative propo- 
sition, nor as in the negative”; Storm well adds: ‘“ Dennoch ist er, wie man 
sieht, sehr haufig.” Worret, as well as worrit, is purely vulgar in this country, 
even though Trollope and George Eliot are quoted as authority for it. 

Lack of space must limit my remarks on the remainder of this section to the 
fewest possible. It is taken up with discussing Alford’s Queen’s English, Moon’s 
Dean’s English, and Bad English Exposed, and with a few extracts from Hyde 
Clarke’s Grammar of the English Tongue. Gould’s Good English is not 
noticed, but its author is occasionally referred to by Moon. The main result 
of the lengthy examination is that Storm sides with the Dean as against Moon 
and other English critics. Notwithstanding Moon’s corrections of Alford’s 
own language, Storm thinks “er hat aber das Wesentliche in Alford’s Buch 
nicht umgestossen.” He sees here two schools, the Dean representing natural 
“colloquial English,” and Moon the “ klassich-conservativ,” who think “col- 
loqguial English is bad English.” He convicts Moon of inconsistency, and, 
while acknowledging that many of his remarks are correct, says: “ Er hat aber 
in vielen Fallen die Sprache schulmeistern wollen, und darin kénnen wir ihm 
nicht beistimmen.” A few expressions may be noticed briefly. Z had rather is as 
common here as /’d rather or J would rather, although Storm’s English correspon- 
dent says, “ it would sound very pedantic ” (p. 230, note 1). Even if /’d rather may 
be short for J would rather, that J had rather is not expanded from it (as both Storm 
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and Sweet suggest), and that it is good English from the fifteenth century on, is 
shown in Dr. Fitzedward Hall’s excellent article in Vol. II, No. 7 of this 
Journal, which treats the idiom historically and supplies copious examples of 
itsuse. The very objectionable ain’t is certainly colloquial, but should not be 
written, and when used in conversation should be limited to its use as a sub- 
stitute for ave not: Jain’t and he ain't are still solecisms, and isolated quota- 
tions from Thackeray, Trollope, and Punch, will not mend the matter. Zhan 
whom (p. 233) has established itself, but than me for than J may well be ques- 
tioned: of course “ bei transitiven Verbis muss der urspriingliche Kasusunter- 
schied aufrecht erhalten werden” (p. 243), but that is not the question, and 
Moon’s “ Paar Bibelstellen gegen Alford” are irrelevant. Let us banish ov fo, 
mutual friend, twenty clergy, party, but not person, female for woman, and all such 
Gallicisms as assist at, give upon, etc. 

The quotations from Moon (p. 244) have already done duty in several recent 
works on rhetoric; but however justly the Dean may be convicted of careless- 
ness in his use of language, I am inclined to agree with Storm and consider 
Moon hypercritical, too much disposed to play the schoolmaster, and his 
critical method “ wenig empfehlenswerth.” The trouble is that when one 
begins to write upon questions of English usage, every man becomes a critic. 
No matter what his previous linguistic or philological training may have been, 
or indeed his opportunities for learning the best usage, every writer feels at 
liberty to criticise without measure, and to set up his private judgment as, if 
not law, at least a great part of it. I cannot agree with Mr. Matthew Arnold 
that we need an Academy to remedy this state of things. Let us never stretch 
our sturdy English speech upon the Procrustean bed of French precision, but 
let us try and obtain the consensus of the best English writers and speakers. 
This is the business of grammarians, and not to lay down a friori rules and 
theories ; and if they fail to set down this usage, so much the worse for the 
grammarians as authorities. 

The section of forty pages on the “ Vulgar speech” is a very full and excel- 
lent collection of examples, though drawn almost exclusively from the writers 
already mentioned. The author divides these peculiarities into two classes, 
those resulting from the preservation of old forms of expression which have 
dropped out of use in cultivated speech or have given way to a learned cor- 
rectness, and those which have resulted from an extension or a corruption of 
the laws and tendencies of the language. The former class is treated with 
special fullness, and it would surprise one who has not given any attention to 
the subject to see how many old forms of speech are still preserved by the 
lower classes. I would instance particularly the treatment of the Gerund in 
-ing and its construction with a. It is scarcely correct to say “‘ Wihrend @ 
jetzt allgemein fiir vulgér gilt, haben es doch einzelne neuere Schriftsteller 
wieder aufgenommen”: these late writers would not have taken it up again if 
it were not preserved in archaic phrases, especially in the Bible, which serve to 
justify their use of it. Had we preserved wmg or ing for the verbal noun, 
end or ind for the present participle, and en for the dative or gerundial form of 
the infinitive, even dropping ¢ from all, we might have avoided some confusion, 
and rendered unnecessary much grammatical explanation, but zg must now do 
triple duty. While there may be some justification for the bad English of the first 
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class of expressions, there is none for the second ; but they serve, as all popular 
speech (Volkssprache) does, to illustrate certain tendencies in language. The 
section closes with a careful summary of the most important peculiarities of 
pronunciation in this speech. If “ Uncle Remus” had been accessible to the 
author, it would have represented one phase of corrupt English pronuncia- 
tion better than Dickens and Thackeray have done for the lower classes in 
England. 

The chief writers of American literature are passed over as not differing 
essentially from the English, but as “most typical” are mentioned “Sam 
Slick,” Maj. Jack Downing’s Letters, The Biglow Papers, Artemus Ward, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, The Wide, Wide World, Bret Harte and Mark Twain 
From this list it is easy to see that American Slang and Colloquial English are 
not distinguished. This is seen also in the lengthy discussion of American- 
isms, the chief work noticed being that of Professor Schele de Vere. Bartlett’s 
dictionary is mentioned, but Storm has not seen it, and thinks “ dass es sich 
nicht mit De Vere’s mehr systematischem Werke messen kann.” Grant 
White’s articles in The Galaxy (’77-’78) and The Atlantic Monthly (’78-’79) 
call for some remarks, although his “‘ Words and their Uses” and “ Every-Day 
English” are not mentioned, and the section closes with a short notice of 
American pronunciation, While granting that the American ideal is pure 
English, Storm says (p. 301): “Die grosse Menge selbst gebildeter Leute 
spricht eine eigenthiimliche Sprache, die man nicht nur am Accent, sondern 
auch an einer Menge besonderer Ausdriicke und Wendungen sogleich erkennt.” 
One would judge so, if Artemus Ward, Bret Harte and Mark Twain are to be 
taken as representatives of standard American colloquial English. The author 
seems to have no idea that these writers, and the bulky works on “Americanisms” 
which he cites, do not represent the ordinary everyday speech of cultivated 
American homes. He seems not to be aware that the talk in these works 
sounds almost as strange to an educated American as to himself, and represents 
in an exaggerated way the speech of only the lowest classes in this country. 
He thinks that some purists, as R. G. White, try to keep their speech as near 
as possible to the English normal speech; but in spite of the purists, American- 
isms “zum grossen Theil allgemein verbreitet sind.” There are, doubtless, 
provincialisms in this country, both North and South, as in England itself, 
and there to a much greater extent than here, but to suppose that Americans 
talk as Artemus Ward does is to lose all sense of the ridiculous. 

Storm shows that some of these “ Americanisms” are prevalent in England, 
and some of the words which ,he would substitute for the American terms 
would be styled here “ Briticisms.” His remarks on the Biblical use of coast 
(p. 315), which seem quite irrelevant, will not suit the Revised Version, which 
rescinds this obsolete word and substitutes dorders in Matt. II, 16, Mark V, 17, 
and country in Acts XIX,1. He rightly corrects the quotation from Chaucer 
(p. 321), but there is no denying that /ay and He, se¢ and sit are often confounded.! 
His Biblical quotation for proper (p. 324, note 2) will also no longer answer, as 
the Revised Version has goodly, Heb. XI, 23, just as in Exod. II, 2. Some of 
our purists who pride themselves on always using veared for the Americanism 


1While we say “to sit o” a Committee,” I have never heard “to sit o# the Legislature,’’ and 
no one would say “ to sit 0” Congress,”’ which Storm adds (p. 323). 
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raised may be surprised to learn that an Englishman would always say drought 
up,—which is common enough in this country despite Storm’s assertion to the 
contrary (p. 324, note 3),—while reared is, in England, applied most frequently 
to animals. J/ad=angry is by no means “ auch in Amer. etwas vulgiir.” It is 
a good old English word in that sense, as the quotations from the Bible and 
Shakspere show, and is of everyday use in this country, even if it is “in Eng- 
land veraltet.” Drawing-room is “‘ etwas veraltet” here and farlor has taken its 
place ; but sation is as common as defot. I must pass over many other points, 
but would add that I know of no better standard than that set up by Grant 
White (p. 334): “ But in all languages there is, and must be, a standard, and 
this is the usage of the best society—that is, the most intellectually and socially 
cultivated society by which it! [z. ¢. the language] is spoken. Now, in regard 
to the English language, that society is the aristocracy and the upper middle 
classes.” This is certainly the case in England; and while we have no aris. 
tocracy in this country—at least we are supposed to have none—we have an 
‘* intellectually and socially cultivated society,” and the usage of this society 
must be the standard of correct American speech. Foreign writers do not take 
the pains to find out what the usage of this society is, but judge by such works 
as those above mentioned. 

It may be pertinent to add that in glancing over the first few chapters of 
William Black’s last novel, ‘The Beautiful Wretch,” I found several words 
and expressions which some might, on the usual principle, style Americanisms, 
and others which are “ aristocratic” slang, e¢. g., was you, thank ye, ax yer, doocid 
(the New England w-sound has crossed the water), ain’t we, conclude (called an 
Americanism by Fitzedward Hall, p. 335), vobustious (included in “‘ American- 
isms” by Prof. Schele de Vere, but used by Shakspere and Swift, as Storm 
shows, pp. 157, 332, 436), guess (regular Down-East), sfoon, and many others 
which I do not now recall. It is true that some of these are used by Singing 
Sal, but she is said to speak with great correctness, and others by a boy of 
eighteen, who, although a scion of the minor nobility, is devoted to slang, as all 
boys are ; but some are used by Black himself in the narrative portion, and 
taken altogether they illustrate colloquial English of the present day in Eng- 
land ; so I think the two great divisions of the English-speaking people may 
well “cry quits.””? 

The accent and tone of American speech are, without doubt, very different 
from the English, so that the natives of each country readily detect those of 
the other, and foreigners at once detect both. I recollect well, at a hotel in 
Antwerp, asking the simple question, “ Do you speak English here?” when I 
was immediately answered, “Yes, and American too.” But this is true of 
different parts of England and of this country also, so that it can often be dis- 
covered at once from what State the speaker comes. Storm says (p. 339): 
“ Bei fein gebildeten Amerikanern besonders im Siiden ist es bisweilen selbst 


1 Mr. White has made a slip in his grammar here, 

2 Black’s writings would furnish a useful study for modern colloquial English usage, although 
a writer in The Nation (No. 842, Aug. 18, 1881) says of them: ‘‘ They abound in what would 
twenty-five years ago have been called slang, but English fiction has been within that period so 
permeated by slang that a great body of it appears to have become part of the accepted lan- 
guage of novel-writers.”” If then they are true to nature, this shows that it has become the 
accepted language of good society in England, however much we may regret it. 
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Englindern schwer, den fremden Accent zu entdecken,” and the peculiarities 
which he mentions are all prevalent exclusively in the North, except the 4- 
sound of a, as dnt, déins, for aant, daans (ant, dance),—the latter still prevailing, 
however, in Boston and in Eastern Virginia, as already mentioned,—and the 
“vocal murmur” of » after vowels, very common in the South, which Storm 
says is the usual pronunciation now in England too. This is confirmed by 
Sweet, in his History of English Sounds, who, however, carries to an extreme 
this disappearance of the 7-sound, giving as examples some words in which + is 
still distinctly pronounced here, as already stated. 

The sections on Anthologies, History, Drama, Poetry, Editions with Com- 
mentary, Eighteenth Century, and Seventeenth Century to Shakspere, are very 
meagre, consisting of but few pages each, only twenty all together, and as they 
furnish little of interest or information to the English reader, must be passed 
over. 

We have an interesting section on Shakspere, “‘ Heros der englischen Litera- 
tur, diesem Centrum, in welches alle Linien zusammenlaufen” (p. 361), but 
lack of space will not permit remarks upon it. Storm disclaims being “ ein 
Shakespeare-Kenner,” but gives many of the most useful works for the study 
of Shakspere. While Furness’s Variorum edition, Grant White’s edition, and 
Rolfe’s edition of the separate plays are included, we miss all mention of 
Hudson. Dowden’s Mind and Art of Shakspere is given, but his very useful 
little Primer omitted. Storm has some critical remarks on Macbeth, Act I, 
relating to Clark and Wright’s separate edition, and prints some parallel pas- 
sages of Q, (1597), Qe (1599), and Qs; (1609) of Romeo and Juliet, from 
Mommsen’s edition of the play. Relative to the new method of verse-tests for 
determining the chronological order of the plays, insisted on by Fleay, Furni- 
vall, and others, he quotes from Elze, who thinks that too much has been made 
of it, and that it is only one of many criteria which must be considered, but 
that the German “ aesthetic” method cannot neglect it. A list of some of the 
publications of the New Shakspere Society is given, and a few editions of works 
of some of Shakspere’s contemporaries are mentioned, but the list is by no 
means complete. 

The chapter closes with a section on the language of the English Bible,' of 
which he says: “ Die englische Sprache hat durch die Bibel, Milton, und Shake- 
speare einen Schatz feierlicher und edler Ausdriicke gewonnen, zu dem wohl 
keine moderne Kultursprache ein. Seitenstiick hat.” He quotes several pages 
of the archaic peculiarities of Biblical speech, many of which have, however, 
been modernized in the Revised Version, thus losing something of the archaic 
flavor. While referring to the Revision as in preparation, he says: “ Der alte 
Stil und Ton wird hoffentlich unversehrt bleiben.” This has been in great 
measure preserved, but some distinctive archaisms, dear to a lover of the older 
language, have been lost. In one passage the revisers have not observed their 
own rule of consistency in translation ; while they read, Matt. IV, 2, “he after- 
ward hungered,” they retain, Mark II, 25, “was an hungred,” an old euphonic 
corruption, merely referred to by Storm (p. 411) as “ statt der Vorsilbe a kommt 
an vor”; cf. A. S. of-hyngrian ; Wycliffe has here he hungride; Tyndale, was 
an hungred and was anhongred: this was, I presume, an oversight in the revi- 


1 From p. 402 to end of chapter, p. 413, ‘‘Shakespeare”’ is a misprint at the top of the page. 
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sion. Davies’s Bible English is specially mentioned as “‘ Eine ausgezeichnete 
Arbeit, die in systematischer Darstellung griindliche Auskunft giebt iiber das 
Verhiltniss der Bibelsprache zur gegenwartigen Sprache.” 

Chapter VI, on the “History of Literature,” is only a three-page list of 
works, as Storm says: “ Nach dem urspriinglichen Plane sollte die Literatur- 
geschichte in dem zweiten (historischen) Theile dieser Arbeit behandelt werden.” 
The most important works on this subject are, however, included. 

Chapter VII, and last, on “ Grammar,” is also brief, for Storm intended 
originally to treat the grammar in a separate volume, but as it may be long 
before he can do this, he mentions ‘briefly the most important works, and may 
perhaps treat the grammar more fully hereafter. Scientific works, beginning 
with Maetzner, Koch, and Fiedler and Sachs, are chiefly mentioned, and few 
school-books are noticed. Of American works Goold Brown’s and Prof. Whit- 
ney’s Grammars alone are included, the former being styled “ ein pratentidses, 
einseitiges und unwissenschaftliches Werk.”! On the history of the language, 
Dr. Murray’s article in the last (ninth) edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica is 
considered, “Ohne Vergleich die beste tibersichtliche Darstellung der Ge- 
schichte der engl. Sprache.” Of American works, Marsh’s Lectures alone are 
mentioned, Prof. Lounsbury’s recent Hand-book being apparently unknown. 
We miss here such a treatment of the Grammar as Storm has given to the 
Phonology, Colloquial English, and Vulgar English, and which should be 
included in a scientific work on the living speech. It appears as if the work 
had grown on the author’s hands, and he felt the necessity of cutting it short, 
not having the time or space to give to an adequate treatment of the grammar, 
an important part of the analysis of English speech, notwithstanding that 
English is often said to be “a grammarless tongue.” We shall therefore look 
with more eagerness for his forthcoming work on the grammar, as a necessary 
complement to the present work, as well as for the second part of this work, 
which will doubtless be as instructive to the native as to the foreigner, for whom 
the first part has been specially written. We have no work in English which 
treats as thoroughly the subjects above mentioned, especially the phonology of 
our speech, in a succinct view, and by omission and revision a useful English 
book could be made. 

I cannot close this review without heartily praising the clear style in which 
the work is written, so different from many German works that I wot of, even 
after translation, which style the author has doubtless acquired from his famili- 


arity with English and French literature. 
J. M. GARNETT. 


1 We are glad to learn (p. 422) that Sweet is preparing a complete English Grammar, and 
concur with Storm in expecting a thorough and independent work. 
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Pindar’s Siegeslieder. Erklirt von FRIEDRICH MEzGER. Leipzig, B. G. 
Teubner, 1880. 


Professor Mezger has undertaken in this work to supply the want of a com- 
mentary on the entire poems of the great lyrist,a commentary which shall 
comprehend the results of the years that have elapsed since Boeckh and 
Dissen, a period fruitful in special studies, not fruitful in connected exposition. 
For the text he refers us to Christ, Teubner, 1869, no text being given with the 
commentary. Professor Mezger’s object is to make the study of the poet easier; 
but while he endeavors to avoid all extraneous and learned disquisitions, he fears 
lest some of his remarks may seem superfluous to those who are acquainted 
with the subject. In other words, he expects to run the risk of seeming to shut 
other men’s hobbies out of the course for the pleasure of careering more freely 
on his own. 

Professor Mezger has abandoned the Alexandrean order of the Odes, and 
has made a local division according to the home of the victors. The prin- 
ciple is simple, and from certain points of view not without its utility, but it 
enhances the difficulty of reference so much that no practical editor would have 
followed it. Each ode is preceded by an account of the personal history of the 
victor and his house, of the time and the place, a critical history of the inter- 
pretation down to the present day, and then a discussion of the text in detail. 
Upon this follows the distribution of the matter according to the Terpandrian 
véuoc¢, of which so much-has been made of late years, and finally the question 
as to the basic idea of the poem and the way in which that idea is carried out. 
Such is the programme, and Professor Mezger has allowed himself 484 pages 
for the development of his ideal of a commentary on Pindar. 

There are points in this programme to which one may take exception; but on 
the whole it is not unattractive, and the reader might well be impatient to see 
how the work has been done. But fortunately, or unfortunately, Mezger has 
made a discovery; and if the glittering wealth of Pindar did not admit of so 
much discovery, one might be excited by the solemn tone in which that dis- 
covery is announced. However, what he has to say is not more surprising than 
Furtwiingler’s architectural schemes of the Pindaric poems, and no fibre is 
stirred when it is announced that Pindar in every poem repeats one or more 
significant words in the corresponding verses and feet of his strophes, and that 
in these words we must look for the secret of his thought. Mezger is not 
satisfied with a general correspondence: that would be nothing new. We must 
have the same word, not the spirit but the body ; and he calls on us to notice the 
fact that in thirty-eight of the forty-four extant poems this repetition is found, 
and that the six excluded are of very narrow compass. No stereotype expres- 
sions, no ¢pfitheta ornantia are counted among these repetitions, but only sub- 
stantial and significant words. It cannot be accident. It must be design. 
And while Mezger does not go so far as Paley and his docile follower Fennell 
in depressing the age of a written literature in Greece, still he holds that 
in Terpander’s time little use was made of writing, and that these repeated 
words served as cues, as mnemonic devices. Pindar, he maintains, worked on 
the scheme of Terpander’s véuoc, and succeeded to the mnemonic device as well, 
which is supposed to have had its counterpart in the technic of melody, accompa- 
niment and rhythmical movement. Then the public being of the same blood 
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with the chorus, became aware of this device, and the poets made further 
use of it to facilitate the understanding of their thought and kindly gave the 
key to their puzzles—the first syllables of the answer totheir conundrums, In 
order to appreciate this revelation we must begin, says Mezger, with those 
poems in which the connexion of the repeated words with the main thought is 
clear, and then proceed to others in which, either through our own fault or ¢he 
poet's, the references are not so striking. But if even in one solitary case it 
should be shown that the poet must have had a design, the fact of that repeti- 
tion would gain a higher significance and challenge the most careful investi- 
gation. 

This is the substance of the preface. It will be seen that the hobby begins 
to show its paces. The editor is under the dominion of a fixed idea, which of 
course has fastened itself on him with irresistible evidence. He would scout 
the concession of an element of truth. The partial truth must be universal. 
That is a widespread trouble. If the horses of the dawn will draw one chariot, 
they will furnish motive-power for the whole orrery of Olympus. If four bars 
constitute a favorite measure, then there must be four bars everywhere,—no 
more, no less. If Terpander’s véyuoc with its seven parts—Mezger gives it 
eight—works in one poem, make it work in all the others. If orcyouudia is the 
rule, take no account of the foreshortening of passion. Obelise every verse 
that interferes. And so we have hardly reached the end of the preface before 
we are convinced that the new editor of Pindar does not possess the calm 
judgment which were welcome in a man who has undertaken to gather up the 
results of the Pindaric work that has been done in the last fifty years. 

Upon the preface follows a list of the games mentioned by Pindar, a cata- 
logue which the author himself considers misplaced; then a brief sketch of 
Pindar’s life and poetry, with a register of the chief editions, treatises, diction- 
aries, introductions and translations. We might expect in an edition which 
should give us the most valuable results of recent work on Pindar something 
about the dialect, something about syntax, something about the order of the 
words. He lays great stress on the rhythmical beauty of Pindar, but he leaves 
Christ to present the schemes; and while there is abundance of counting and 

_distributing, the result is presented in the most repellent way. 

Let us see what he has to tell us in his short chapter of Principles 
for the Interpretation of the Pindaric Poems—at the risk of repeating the 
preface. Scarcely another poet of antiquity is so difficult as Pindar. The 
ancients soon lost the key which Mezger has just found, and had little relish 
for him. He was studied in the schools, annotated, praised, but little under- 
stood. It is rarely the case even to-day that two interpreters agree in their 
exposition of any one of his odes. Things have been better since Boeckh and 
Dissen showed how to handle the myth in Pindar ; but the lack of an objective 
basis is felt. Pindar composed his poems for oral delivery, and consequently 
wished to be understood at once. But even to his contemporaries, in spite of 
all their advantages, the immediate comprehension of his poems would have 
been impossible, if they had not had some outside help. Of these extraneous 
aids, three, melody, musical accompaniment, and dance, are lost for us irrecover- 
ably. But there was a tradition, a fixed norm for such compositions, a red udc 
from which the ¢p‘nikion must not vary, a Te¥udc not only for the contents, but 
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also for the form. To be sure, the old interpreters in theit blindness knew 
nothing of this; but Boeckh and Dissen observed certain laws of structure, 
certain recurrences, certain symmetrical responses. Thiersch proved the triple 
division Tov but it was reserved for West- 
phal to set forth and establish the proposition that Aeschylus in the composition 
of his choruses, and Pindar in that of his epinikia, followed the véuo¢ of Ter- 
pander with its sevenfold division.' This Mezger considers Westphal to have 
made evident for all the forty-four odes except eight, at least so far as the three 
principal parts are concerned, and these principal parts are — hear, O Heavens, 
and give ear, O Earth !—beginning, middle, andend! The seven principal parts 
are according to Westphal’s emendation of the passage in Pollux 4, 66—pooiucov 
(érapya rejected by Westphal is retained by Mezger)—ap yd—xatatpord—opoa- 
— An epinikion that has all its parts is 
provided with seven members. Westphal himself seems to be fully aware that 
the lover of Pindar will rebel against the thought that the great poet worked by 
amere mechanical rule; but his theory has been accepted by sundry Pindaric 
scholars, and I would say at once, forsaking Mezger for a while, that I do not 
mean to imply that there is nothing in it. I have a great respect forthe number 
seven. We know, for instance, that the parabasis of comedy was made 
up of péAoc, rapa Baorc, uaxpdv, oTpodh, Exippnua, poh, avrerippyua, though no 
one, I believe, has ever suggested a Terpandrian origin for that. Given begin- 
ning, middle, end, which we can get from Aristotle (Poet. c. 7) if they are 
denied by nature, and it is easy to expand them into seven, as it is easy to con- 
tract the seven into three. The paradasis, as we all know, was seldom complete 
and there is often a missing member in the Terpandrian véuoc, Even in prose it 
would not be difficult to arrange speeches—say the speeches of Demosthenes— 
into Terpandrian schemes. Of and éridoyor 
we are sure in advance, and it would go hard if we could not rake up even an 
émapxa for Mezger’s comfort, to say nothing of a trifling xatatpord and 
Hetaxatatpord, In the Philippics it would also be easy to get up the due num- 
ber of mnemonic words in which ®éAcro¢ and ’Adyvaiot, might, it is true, be 
suspiciously prominent. If we are going into heptads and triads and tetrads, 
there is simply no end. The three angles of the pediment of a Greek temple 
will give us a triad; and so we get our scheme for Ol. VI, the poem of the 
7p6dvpov, The human body may be considered a heptad of head, arms, chest, 
navel, feet, in which due prominence will be given to the artistic and Delphic 
dugadéc; and this will answer for Nem. VI, in which Pindar says that he is not 
a statuary—a sufficiently good reason in the eyes of some commentators for 
making him one. There are Greek poems in the form of panpipes, axes, eggs, 
wings, altars—not a very noble style of composition. And yet such an outer 
mechanism is hardly worse than the inner mechanism which is here set up. 
The egg with its wonderful Eros-symbolism, in which the yolk would of course 
represent the myth, might be taken as the type of the Pindaric ode with quite 
as much advantage as the Terpandrian vdéyoc, 

But to return to our guide through these circles of the Pindaric poems. 
The ougadde of the Pindaric epinikion is the organic centre of the poem, and 


1J. H. H. Schmidt has attacked the ‘ Terpandrian composition’ in his usual unrestrained 
fashion, Kunstformen Bd. IV. 636 fgg. See also Croiset, Pindare, 126 sqq. 
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contains a mythus. To be sure there are exceptions—and such exceptions !— 
Py. I and IX and Nem. I. The beginning (apy4) and the close (o¢payic) 
regularly contain the praises of the victor and of his house. Then there are 
transitions mediating between the 7pooiuov and the oudadde (just as in oratory 
the prepares for the and between the ougadde and the 
ogpayic. I am at a loss to see anything in this except the rhetorical arrange- 
ment naturally indicated by the theme, and cannot refrain from asking, What 
is gained by the hard names ? 

At the same time I would not for a moment have it understood that I am 
opposed to investigations into the symmetry of antique compositions. The 
trouble is that this theory gives no symmetry. The elements of the Terpan- 
dian composition emerge at the most irregular intervals and the distribution 
offends against all sense of proportion. Take one of Blass’s rhythmical 
analyses of a procimion of Demosthenes and one of Mezger’s exhibits of the 
composition of a Pindaric ode. You may not agree with Blass, but there is 
an architectonic principle in the one, while it is utterly incredible that we 
should have such proportions as: 


OI: 7 + 16 (4.) + 4 («.) + 69 (6.) + 7 + 11 + 6 (e.). 95.) 

O III: 5 + 8 (4.) + 2 («.) + 18 175.) 

O XIII: 23 (m.) + 6 (ém.) +17 (4) + 6 + 40 (6.) + 5 (u.) + 16 + 
2 (é.). (p. 459). 

PI: 28 (m) 14 +3 + (12 +3 + 20) +4 + 
2(é.). (p. 83.) 

Contrast this with Blass’s analysis of the prooimion of De Corona (§ 1-8): 

I. § 1-2. II. 3-4. III. 5-6. IV. 7--8. 
3-212.313.3 4.413.515.3 24|4]4]4.2 2.2.2.2|2.2.2.2 
= 16 = 24 = 24 = =§ 

= 16 


But Mezger is not satisfied with adopting Westphal’s Terpandrianisms. 
He out-Westphals Westphal, and comes back to what he has announced in his 
preface as his great discovery: the recurrence of certain significant words in 
the same place of strophe and antistrophe—the said recurrences being intended 
to mark the transition. So the TAamodéuov of Ol. VII 20 comes back to us 
in the Taarodéuw of v. 77, thus circling the myth, and in Ol]. VIII 28 mpdcowv 
recurs in the form mpdgacc v. 73; and in the érapyé the word evrpayiac stands 
in almost the same position. In Py. I we have éAroua: in the xaratpord v. 
43 and éAmidag in the wetaxatatpord v. 43. In Ol.I the apyé ends with Adurec 
dé of KAéog Ev ebdvops Avdod aronig 23, and v. 96 the myth 
closes with the words rd d2 dédopke Tav ‘OAvuTiddwv év 

Such evidence as this—and these are among the strongest ‘ proofs ’—falls 
very far short of establishing a principle of composition. The recurrence of a 
poet in the cycle of this thought to the point from which he set out is natural 
enough. It is the poetic Q. E.D. Significant words may shine out at inter- 
vals as brightly as the sée//e with which Dante ends alike Inferno, Purgatorio, 
and Paradiso, but the art which we are called on to admire here, if established, 
would not be much more elevated than that of an acrostich. 
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But I shall take another occasion to discuss the principles of Pindaric com- 
position. The true plan is not to take a concordance and look out recurrent 
words. The true plan is to work patiently and lovingly after the poet himself. 
The historical interpretation, as everybody can see, has been overdone. Per- 
haps it is impossible to understand the poet as well without the historical lore 
that has been gathered about the odes since the time of Boeckh, but it is 
perfectly possible to misunderstand the poet by reason of historical lore. Even 
Boeckh’s clear eye was confused at times by seeing too much, and his friend 
Dissen has been guilty of many utterly absurd over-interpretations of details, 
some utterly impossible, utterly unhistorical expositions of entire poems. 
Nowadays the tendency to emphasize the formal side of Pindaric art is pushed 
to an extreme that is calculated to narrow rather than widen the circle of 
Pindar’s admirers, If it had not been for his discovery, Professor Mezger 
might have done much to help forward the good cause. He knows how to 
make his annotations brief, except when he gets on the theme of the recurrent 
word ; but he has wasted much space in literal translations of expressions that 
translate themselves, and not satisfied with his own renderings, he reproduces 
many of Fennell’s in the original English, as if that helped the matter much. 
I open the book at random and find the following notes on one page, 199, Py. 
XII, 10 foll.: dvorevdéi civ kaudtw “ bei der leidvollen Qual”: v. 11 tTpitov 
avuoccev kaotyvytay “ er machte dem dritten Theil der Schwestern den 
Garaus ”—which to my perception of German is about equivalent in this con- 
nexion to: he did the job for the third part of the sisters, v. 12 woipav dywv: den 
Tod bringend; v. 14 Avtpév—7xe: in Trauer verwandelte er dem Polydektes 
den Mahlesbeitrag; v. 19 vollklingend; v. 21 xpyupdévta: hervor- 
gestossen—oiv évreot: mit den Instrumenten; v. 23 Kedadav voyov: 
die vielképfige Weise. This kind of annotation reminds an American of the 
Saturnian reign of Dr. Anthon. 


B. L. G. 


WorKs OF SPYRIDON A. LAMBROS. 


1, Al mepi ta TéAn Tov dwdexdtov aidvog kata aveKxdérove. 
éxi ionyecia tow pwadhuatog Tie ‘EA?’ ‘loropiac év TH Taveriorn- 
bro Il, Adurpov, A, éx Tod TuToypadiac THe PiAoKariac 
1878. 8 vo. pp. viii, 141. 

2. Xwvidtov Ta Lwldueva, Ta TAeiota Exdiddueva viv TO 
Tpa@Tov Kata év SAwpertia, Tapiciow, Biévyy xddixac. Aardvy rod 
’ASnvaiwy, Urvpidwrog Tl. Adurpov, A. bony. THe ‘EAN icropiac Kai 
ypagoyvwoiag év TH A’, duiAiac Kai Ta 
"Ev "Adivatc, éx tov turoypadgeiov Tlapvacoov, 1879 8 vo. pp. Ixxii, 
368: Téuoc B’, repiéywr Kai Ta TOU MiyanA, Tac abTov 
Tov Néwy Topvixn, kai Tewpyiov 


Topvixn, onuerdoere iotojuxdg Kal ypaupatixac Kal rivakac, ol¢ Kai 
Tavouodtura Ibid. 1880, 8 vo., pp. 660, xxviii. 

3. Collection de Romans grecs en langue vulgaire et en vers, publiés pour la 
premiére fois d’aprés les manuscrits de Leyde et d’Oxford, par Spyridion P. 
Lambros, Docteur-és-lettres, Professeur agrégé d’Histoire grecque et de Paléo- 
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graphie 4 Université d’Athénes. Paris: Maisonneuve et Cie., 1880. 8 vo, 
cxxv, 372, four facsimiles of MSS. 

4. "Exteou Il. Adurpov, A. mpoc tiv ‘EAA; 
Tic ei¢ TO” Aywv "Opog kata Td Bépoc Tov 1880. 
éx Tov TuToypageiov Tov Aidvoc, 1880, pp. 32. 

5. ‘0 "Inoove TlavoeAgvov, wera pudc xpwuatoypadgiac, id I. Adurpov, 
A. ©., ’Améoracua éx Tov E’ “Tapvacoow.” "Ev ’ éx row 
Turoypageiov Tov Tlapvacoow, 1881, pp. 8. 

6. Kavavic Adoxapic xai BaciAewoc dbo ‘EAAnvec row LE Kai 
IH ‘Yrd Ervp. Il. Adurpov, A. ©., tod ‘EV Maverornuiov 
(Aréoracyua éx Tov E’ réuov tov ; év Tod TuToypadgeion roi) 
HMapvacoov, 1881, pp. 15. 


Classical scholars usually have ‘the feeling that Hellenism paid the debt of 
nature in the sixth century of our era,and was succeeded by a condition of 
things so low, dark, and squalid as hardly to deserve more attention than the 
affairs of Maoris or Apaches, and that what now claims to be Hellenism has 
nothing more to do with the genuine article than the inhabitants of Massachu- 
setts have with the tribe that once went by that name. Though these are 
judgments natural enough,and intelligible to any one who knows how small 
and scanty are the means within the reach of most scholars for studying the 
history of post-Justinian Hellenism, and though, if we admit a certain, rather 
narrow, definition of Hellenism they are not entirely false, it is easy to see and 
understand that those who still take pride in calling themselves Hellenes should 
reject them and take an entirely different view of the meaning and historical 
limits of Hellenism. To them, Heilenism, in spite of all the vicissitudes, 
degradations, miseries and seeming deaths which it has undergone, is still alive, . 
and the fact that it has survived so much is only a proof of its inexhaustible 
vitality. And from their point of view, the Hellenes are right also. While it 
is true that the Pagan Hellenic life, that life of art and intellect, of balance 
between heart and head, which is growing ever more attractive to modern men 
as they emerge from the moral dyspepsia of mediaevalism into the harmonious 
evxpacia of natural life, was dead or dying for centuries before Justinian, and 
was succeeded by a very inharmonious and unlovely form of what was always 
“to the Greeks foolishness”; it is likewise true that the Hellenic national feeling, 
the Hellenic aspiration for freedom, the Hellenic love of letters, the Hellenic 
tendency toward the ideal, and the Hellenic speech, have never died out, but 
are even to-day sending forth fresh shoots, which show that there is still 
much vigor in the old stock. Under these circumstances it is not surprising 
that the modern Hellenes, however uncertain their genealogy, should endeavor 
to show that Hellenism has had a real, living, uninterrupted existence in all 
departments of human activity from the days of Justinian to the present, and 
that with this view they should direct their attention to the literary monuments 
of the middle age and try to form them into a connected literary history. It 
must even be admitted that their success in discovering such literary monuments 
is beyond all expectation. To be sure, they have no Thomas Aquinas or 
Alexander of Thales writing great thoughts in the old language, and no Dante 
or Chaucer singing a fresh national feeling into existence in the new; but they 
have their historians and priests and poets, whose works mirror their times as 
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truly as those of the men named mirror theirs, and therefore furnish essential 
material for a history of the long generations of Hellenic captivity. To bring 
these works before the world, much has been done by foreigners, such as Ellis- 
sen, Wagner, Legrand, Deffner, etc.; but the Greeks themselves have done 
their share, witness the collections of Sathas, Mavrophrydis, etc. 

Among the Greeks who have striven or are striving to give body and strength 
to the national feeling of the modern Hellenes, by making them conscious of an 
unbroken existence in the long past, the first place belongs to Spyridon P. 
Lambros, a partial list! of whose works relating to the middle age stands at 
the head of this article. 

Mr. Lambros, who is still what may be called a very young man, hardly over 
thirty, is the son of a well-known Athenian archaeologist. After studying at 
the university of his native city, he went abroad to France and Germany, and 
in 1873 took the degree of Ph. D. at the. University of Leipzig, the subject of 
his dissertation being Ta tov rap’ “EAAnow Kai 
avToig Groveyouévac Kai rpovouiac (Leipzig, 1873). Since that time he has 
travelled much abroad, and copied many MSS. in the libraries of Germany, 
Austria, England, France, Holland, Italy,and Turkey. He is now assistant 
professor in the National University of Athens. His inaugural address is 
printed in the Vol. VII, pp. 1-35 (Adyog TO THe 
‘Ior.) 

Of the above-named works, the first two belong together, inasmuch as the 
account of Athens in the 12th century (No. 1) is for the most part drawn from 
the works of Michael Akominatos (No.2). The picture of Athens in the 
twelfth century is by no means an inspiring one, or one calculated to cause us 
much regret for the subsequent downfall of the wretched empire of which the 
city formed a part. Poverty, degradation, misgovernment, dilapidation, in- 
security of life and property, feebleness, servility, these are the features that 
most forcibly strike us. But Mr. Lambros’ work contains many interesting 
particulars regarding various buildings in Athens, and especially regarding the 
Parthenon, which was then almost intact, and bore the name of ’ExxAnoia tic 
Tlavayiag tic ’ASnvwrticons. A passage quoted from Michael Akominatos seems 
to prove that the Parthenon in the twelfth century was lighted from the top, a 
fact which has some bearing upon the much vexed “ hypaethral question.”? 

Michael Akominatos, whose works fill two bulky volumes, was born about 
the year 1140 at Chénae (X6vaz), the ancient Kolossai, in Phrygia. He was the 
elder brother of the equally famous Nikétas Akominatos, whom he treated as a 
son and educated. He went to Constantinople about 1157 and there received 
instruction from Eustathios, subsequently Bishop of Thessalonika, and favor- 


11 say partial, because the list does not include his HMavay:orov Aogapa repi 
Lwypagiac, xeipdypagov tov A¥YKG’ viv 7d éxdidduevov, "Ev ’AS#vaic, 1871, 
or his pamphlet Ilep: Kézpov, works which I have never seen. 


runs thus: Ov« tovTo GAA’ oixoc Kai airy Tod ovpavow 
kavtevOev Td itepovpdviov TovTo akoiunrov devpo, juépac 
kai p. 35,n. This distinction between the immaterial and 
material light in the Parthenon would have no meaning if the building was lit 
artificially with lamps. 
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ably known as the commentator of Homer and Pindar. From this enthusiastic 
scholar he imbibed a genuine affection for the old Greek poets, especially for 
Homer, whom, after the Bible, he quotes most frequently in his works. He 
was made Bishop of Athens about 1182, and from that date till 1220 his history 
is bound up with that of the unfortunate city of whose miseries he has left us 
so sad a picture. That it is so sad was certainly no fault of the good bishop, 
who did manfully what in him lay, by tongue and pen and sword, to rouse his 
people from their brutish lethargy of vice and ignorance, to interest the im- 
perial government in their favor, and to defend them from hostile attacks. It is 
hard to imagine anything more pathetic than this enthusiastic, half-pagan 
Greek bishop, living on the Akropolis, worshipping every day in the Parthenon, 
and looking down upon once glorious Athens (A:rapai’Adijvar), now a mere 
labyrinth of squalor and ruin.’ It must have been rather the Pagan than the 
Christian spirit that induced him to gird on his sword and take the field at the 
head of his flock against Leon Sgouros, who besieged the city in 1203. Michael 
was partially successful against this native condottiere, who could only burn the 
lower town without being able to enter the Akropolis; but, in the following 
year, the whole city was taken by the Franks under Bonifacio di Monferrato, 
and handed over to Othon de la Roche. On this occasion the Parthenon was 
plundered, the bishop’s extensive, painfully collected library scattered,® and the 
bishop himself compelled to flee. After wandering about for some time in 
Thebes, Aulis, Thessalonika, Chalkis; Eretria and Karystos, he finally took up 
his abode at Keos, whence he could still cast loving and longing eyes toward 
Attika. Old, poor, lonely, and without his books, the brave, exiled bishop spent 
most of his time in prayer, meditation and letter-writing. He persistently 
refused all offers of other bishoprics, resolved to die Bishop of Athens. And 
so he did. From time to time his monotonous life was interrupted by reports 
of events whose issue promised to reinstate him; but they all proved baseless. 
The drop that filled the cup of his suffering was the news of the death of his 
beloved brother Nikétas. He lived long enough to write the touching Movwdia 
ei¢ Tov avTod Kip, Tov Xwvidtyv, many passages of which recall to 
us Carlyle’s Reminiscences. He died in 1220 at the age of eighty. 

As literature, the writings of Michael Akominatos have little or no value. 
Instead of being written in the living speech in which their author thought and 
conversed, they are composed in the turgid, flowery, patchwork, the would-be- 
Attic Greek, of the pedants of Byzantium. Their style is frequently involved 
and obscure, and new compounds and words are not unfrequent. Mr. Lambros 
has at the end of his second volume made a collection of these words, whose 
number amounts to several hundreds. The best of Michael’s works are his 


1 When Mr. L. in this connection says: Oi apyaior vavrido: dtéxpivov wapa- 
TO Lobvov Kai paxpddev ror dépatoc he falls 
into a very common error, due to misinterpretation of a passage in Pausanias 
(I, 28, 2). Any one who has ever been at, or sailed round, Cape Sounion, 
knows that not even the Akropolis is visible from any point near it. Nor does 
Pausanias say anything to the contrary. He merely says: ‘H row déparoc 
aixpuy Adgog tov Kpdvouc ard Lovviov mpoorAgovoiv éotiv obvorta.” Mr. 
L. likewise shares the common error with regard to the Pelasgic wall. 


* See a very interesting article by Mr. Lambros on the contents and fate of 
this library in the E’, é, pp. 354-67. 
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letters and the monody already referred to. These show him to have been a 
brave man and a good priest. Some of his other writings, especially his 
addresses to certain political potentates, exhibit him in a much less favorable 
light, as time-serving and insincere like other men of his time. His poetry is 
as sorry doggerel as one could readily find in the works of any rural Heber or 
Keble. Nay, even the New England Puritan Wigglesworth is hardly inferior 
to him as a poet. Here are the first four lines of the first poem, entitled 


Grave : 
‘Hovying 760 &Supp’ éudv te paxpda 


avdpdc axndtdwvtog 
ov wav Guovoov bdov 7d roinua 
GAN’ the & Kai 


These are hexameters by an enthusiastic admirer of Homer! 

But whatever faults we may find with the Athenian bishop and his works, it 
is a matter of great moment that these works should be placed in good shape 
before the student of history, and this Mr. Lambros has done, bringing to the 
task care, industry, erudition, judgment, and that familiarity with the language 
of his author which only a Greek can have. The hundred and sixty-eight 
pages of notes at the end of the second volume are full of curious erudition, 

If the writings of Michael Akominatos acquaint us with the last stages of the 
decay of the Greek empire, the next work, the Collection de Romans grecs, 
introduces us to the first stages of Hellenic regeneration, the popular literature 
of the awakening people. These romances, four in number, are written in a 
semi-popular dialect, “ difficile 4 définir,’ as Mr. Lambros says, and in the 
dreadful ‘ political verse,’ with which the Klephtic ballads have made us so 
familiar,and in which even at the present day most Greek poetry is written. 
They are preceded by an excellent introduction, and followed by a very com- 
plete glossary, both in French. Their titles are as follows: 

I. Ta xara KadAivayov Xpvooppény, épwrixdy 

2. Achynow Tov avdpetouévov (in eight books). 

3. éEaipetoc Epwrixy Kai row "Hurepiov Savuacrod Kai xépac Map- 
yapovac, 

4. evrvyiac Kai dvorvyiac, 

The first is printed from the only MS. of the poem known to exist. This MS., 
which Mr. Lambros had much difficulty in discovering, was presented, along with 
many others, by Jos. Scaliger, in 1609, to the University of Leyden, in which 
it is still preserved. The story is a wonderful one, a kind of cross between 
Doryrischen, the Arabian Nights, and the old Greek romance of Chaireas and 
Kallirrhoé. 1 have not the least doubt that it sprang from the same root as the 
Fafnismdl and the Sigrdrtfumdi, recently made so familiar by Jordan’s charm- 
ing Mibelunge. The poem is simply a very long ballad, with all the directness 
and naiveté that characterize that species of composition. It is not without a 
certain rugged force here and there. Here is a description of a witch in which 
Hebrew and Greek mythology are mixed up in a charming way: 

'H ypatc Kaxouhyavoc, Td oKxevog Tv darudvor, 
Tow Latava 76 waidevpa, Nypyidwv 
mdone mpagewe ovvodiric, 
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Some of the descriptions of enchanted places recall passages in Tasso’s 
Gerusalemme Liberata, The date of the composition of this poem is not very 
clear. Mr. Lambros is inclined to place it some half century before the time 
of the chivalrous Michael Komnenos, that is, about 1100. 

The second poem, which runs to 127 pages, is a Greek Chanson de Roland, 
and exists in about as many forms. In 1876 an edition of it was published by 
Sathas and Legrand, from the so-called Trebizond MS., which was at that time 
supposed to be the only one in existence. Indeed, the poem was at that time 
regarded as the only example of a mediaeval metrical romance in Greek. Since 
then there have come to light, not only numerous other romances of a similar 
kind, but also numerous MSS. of this one. The author of a version discovered 
in the island of Andros calls himself Eustathios. The version here published 
by Mr. Lambros is that of a Chian monk of the name of Ignatius Petritzis, 
who put the last touches to his work in 1670, and whose autograph MS. was 
brought from Greece by the traveller Wheler toward the end of the seventeenth 
century, and is now in the library of Lincoln College, Oxford. This version 
differs very considerably from the others, and is in several ways an improve- 
ment upon them all. The language, which is almost purely Romaic, shows 
strong traces of the dialect of Chios. When the legend of Digenis originated, 
or what historical foundation it has, is by no means clear, but it seems to have 
occupied in the Eastern Empire the same place that the legends of Arthur and 
Charlemagne did in the West. 

The third poem, fifty pages long, is an imitation of the well-known Pro- 
vencal romance Pierre de Provence et la belle Marguelonne, and was published by 
Wagner in 1874 from a Vienna MS. This edition was so incorrect that Mr. 
Lambros has done well to recollate the MS., as he has done, making use also of 
another at Oxford and one at Naples. 

The fourth poem is a kind of allegory, a Pilgrim’s Progress, standing in no 
very distant connection with the Pimax of Kebés. It occupies thirty-three 
pages, and is not destitute of poetic merit. 

All these poems belong to an extensive literature, the very existence of which 
was unknown a few years ago, but which, when rendered accessible, will, no doubt, 
be as popular and interesting as the romance literature of the western nations. 
We will conclude this notice by saying that the volume in which they are con- 
tained is a very handsome one, 

No. 4 is an account of a visit of research which Mr. Lambros made to the 
monasteries of Mt. Athos in the summer of 1880. Since Tischendorf made 
such valuable discoveries in the monasteries of the East, there has beep a 
strong feeling abroad that these monasteries, and especially the great collection 
of them on Mt. Athos, must contain literary treasures. Mr. Lambros’ researches 
hardly go to confirm this belief. New things of value he certainly did find, 
but they relate rather to mediaeval than to classical times. He intends to 
publish shortly a detailed account of his discoveries. 

While at Mt. Athos, Mr, Lambros took the opportunity of studying the 
mediaeval paintings which decorate the churches of the various monasteries, 
and found some of them far superior to anything usually recognized as Byzan- 
tine art. He was particularly struck with the frescoes of a certain Panselinos 
(IlaveéAnvoc), whose name has long been familiar, but of whose date and history 
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nothing is known. A French painter, who accompanied Mr. Lambros, suc- 
ceeded in making copies of a good many of these frescoes, as well as of nume- 
rous miniatures, capital letters, etc., and these he intends shortly to publish. 
No. 5 gives an account of one of Panselinos’s frescoes, and is accompanied 
with a good chromo-lithograph representing the infant Jesus. This infant, if 
they were not warned by the presence of the cross, most people would certainly 
take for Heraklés. It is the infant that developed into the Christ of Michael 
Angelo’s Last Judgment. If this be a fair specimen of good Byzantine art, Mr. 
Lambros is certainly justified in claiming for that art more consideration than 
has hitherto been accorded to it. It would be interesting to know to what 
extent the early Italian painters were influenced by the works of the now for- 
gotten Byzantine masters. 

The subject of No. 6 is sufficiently indicated by its title. The Iepijynouc 
of Laskaris is very brief, occupying only about a page and a half, and describes 
a visit to the north of Europe in the beginning of the 15th century; that of 
Batatzis, written in the usual political doggerel and miserably rhymed, gives 
an account of two voyages made in the first quarter of last century, one to Rus- 
sia and Persia, the other to various European countries. Neither contains any- 
thing of great interest. 

In this notice we have not mentioned any of Mr. Lambros’ numerous archae- 
ological articles scattered through different periodicals, the ’AV#vaiv, the 
Tlapvacoéc, the Mittheilungen des deutschen archaeologischen Instituts in Athen, etc. 
In taking leave of so profound and accurate a scholar, we can only express the 
wish that his valuable activity may be continued for many years, and that he 
may succeed in making the middle age of Hellenism as interesting as that of 
Latinism has long been recognized to be. 

THOMAS DAVIDsON. 


Griechische Grammatik von GusTAvV MEYER. Leipzig. 1880. Breitkopf und 
Hirtel (Bibliothek Indogermanischer Grammatiken, Band III.) 


This book is important from the position which it must hold in the future 
history of Greek grammar, if for nothing else, for it is the first treatise in which 
the investigations recently made on Indo-European vocalism are applied to at 
least two important chapters of Greek grammar; and it may be regarded as an 
official summary of what has been done in this field up to the time of the 
appearance of the book. Its completeness, its trustworthiness, and above all 
the extent to which it affords new light, will necessarily depend upon the 
degree in which these researches on vocalism are themselves complete and 
trustworthy. Gustav Meyer is one of the most ardent devotees of these studies, 
and that too after having clung to older methods up to an astonishingly short 
time previous to the publication of his grammar. Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, vol. 
XXIV, 216 ff., contains an article*by him entitled “ Ueber den einfluss des 
hochtons auf den griechischen vocalismus,” which is now valuable mostly because 
it shows how an honest scholar can change his opinions from 1879, the date of 
the article, to 1880, the date of the book before us. 

In the article he seems to ignore completely the grand advances of the pre- 
ceding four years of investigation. In the grammar he meets views resulting 
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from the principles of the new school not only in a just spirit, but with some- 
thing like a friendly eagerness, governed perhaps by the feeling that new light, 
if it is to be gained on a large scale, is to be gained only by an ardent forward 
movement. On the other hand he by no means fails to recognize that fresh 
acquisitions, which have not had time to settle, ought to be used with caution 
by the author of a grammar which is to represent a language for some time to 
come, for it is not probable that any one will attempt another treatise on Greek 
form within the next ten years; and it is, to use the words of the author, a 
“* periculosae plenum opus aleae to attempt at this time from a comparative point 
of view a treatise on any single I. E. language” (preface, p. viii). 

Only two portions of Greek grammar are discussed : a “ lautlehre ” (descrip- 
tion and history of the sounds) and a “ flexionslehre” (description and history 
of the inflections). Of these two the first aims to be exhaustive, comprehend- 
ing all the accessible material of the language ; the second restricts itself to 
the most important phenomena. Just at this time an attempt at a “ stammbil- 
dungslehre ” would be especially interesting. Much has been brought to light 
in this department lately, especially by Osthoff, Brugman, and Joh. Schmidt, 
and a systematic treatment by a skilful hand of the facts and principles of 
‘‘ stammabstufung ” (strong and weak stems) would no doubt throw light upon 
many vexed questions of Greek form and sound. This, however, was made 
impossible by the restriction on the part of the publishers as to the size of the 
series of I. E. grammars, of which this is one. 

The “ lautlehre” contains nine chapters, of which the first two are devoted 
to the vowels. It is here that most of what is new and requires comment is to 
be found. 

The first fact new in a Greek grammar is contained in the statement that ¢ 
and @ are original sounds and not the result of weakening from an old I. E. a. 
Meyer simply states that this opinion is now generally accepted without 
attempting to prove it. It will not be out of place to state compendiously 
what the grounds are.! 

t. In Greek itself ¢ and o exchange with one another in the same root in 
such a way that as a rule ¢ appears in one certain set of formations, 0 in another 
set: ¢. g. yév-oc, uév-o¢ and yé-yov-a, wé-uov-a; never *yov-o¢ (as an -es— stem) 
nor *ye-yev-a, The variation between ¢ and oa is therefore an organic one, and 
the two sounds cannot be the result of phonetic corruption from a. 

2. The appearance of Sk.-Iranian @ for Greek and European ¢ and o 
(North-European a), which gave rise to the assumption that all of these came 
from an original I. E. a, is now deprived of its importance by two facts: first, 
that the Armenian (an Iranian language) shares the ¢-o with Europe ; secondly, 
that the traces of a phonetic value much the same as that of Greek ¢ has been 
found under the cover of this Sk. a, for only on this supposition can the change 
of certain gutturals into palatals before it be accounted for.? 

The theory of guna has been given up; the consequence is roots of the 
form as, ai, srau, bhar, man, daik, dark, bhandh (eo, e, opev, dep, pev, deck, depx, 
Formerly the roots were inconsistently set down as eo, dep, yev, depk, 


1For the literature bearing upon this question see this Journal, vol. I, p. 28:. 
3Cf. this Journal, vol. I, p. 301 ff. 
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mevd, but ¢, opv, and dcx, thus allowing the ¢a function in the one case and 
denying it the same in another which is perfectly parallel. These roots have 
in addition to the form with ablaut @ (Greek o: o1, dopx, rov0, etc.) a weak 
form, which differs from the strong by the lack of this ¢ (0): o, ¢, pv, op, mv, 
dix, dpx, ~v@. This reduced form may safely be assumed to have stood origi- 
nally only in formations which had the word-tone on some non-radical syl- 
lable,—thus naturally bringing about a less distinct pronunciation of the root- 
syllable. The graphical representation of this weakened utterance is root 
minus the e-o-vowel, 

The recognition of these weak root-forms leads irresistibly to the assump- 
tion of /. Z. lingual and nasal vowels (liquida and nasalis sonans, Sievers’ 
Grundziige der Phonetik, p, 28 ff); I. E. 7, (_), 2, m@ represented in Greek by 
ap or pa (ad or Aa for the lingual and a and av, a and ap for the nasal vowels ; cf. 
Jenaer Literaturz. 1877, p. 735; this Journal, vol. I, 292 ff. 

Strange in external appearance are the I. E. and Gr. groundforms or explan- 
atory symbols which are the result: for rdvupat; ot-oA-w! for idAAw ; 
*Bn- for Baivw = venio. In order to explain (Hesych.) aground- 
form *Fy-oxec is to be assumed, as for *aa-ré¢ in a-darog (“ unhurt”) *Fn-76¢ = 
Germ. vun-d(a)-s. In both these forms a is prothetic before the F, which has 
been lost; the strong form of the root is Fev = Ved. van in vdn-ati ; he con- 
quers, RV. Striking is the explanation of -¢acoa in Ilepoégacca (Ilepoegovy). 
*acoc is an old participle from a root-verb (non-thematic conjugation) ; ground- 
form *9n-r-ca from a root ¢ev (more correctly ; allthree root-forms: gov, 
*ov; K. Z. xxv, 168) = Sk. for *ghn-t-t; so also mpé-dpacoa for 
Further, **nghra for é2agpéc (€ prothetic); *nsma or *msma for Lesbian for 
*aoue; cf. Sk. stem asmd-, Germ. uns. The Greek groundform for é¢@aparo 
would be *é-@6p-vro ; the predecessor of 

It certainly does not seem as though one of the acquisitions of the grammati- 
cal science of to-day were simplicity of method in representing its processes. 
We will, however, gladly put up with a cumbrous system of symbols if we are 
compensated for it by exactness—if such symbols help to convey to the reader 
the exact meaning of the writer. This quality the signs, which may be gleaned 
from the examples above, in general possess toa high degree. When we examine 
the symbol-group *nsma there can be no doubt as to the exact value represented 
by it: ms- is a syllable in which the element that carries the syllable tone is in 
the main nasal (a nasal vowel). The vocalic color of this nasal vowel the sym- 
.bol does not undertake to express, and it is indeed unknown. The representa- 
tions of it in the various languages of the family diverge widely: Gr. and Sk. 
a and an; but Germ. un, Lat. en, Lithuanian zz, Old Bulgarian ¢. In the 
same way 7 is an element mainly of a lingual character, bearing the tone of the 
syllable; in the rendering of it the Sk. at least coincides with the symbol 
(Sk. r); the other languages again vary greatly: Zend éré; Gr. ap and a/; 
Lat. and Germ. or (ur); Lith. Old Bulg. Old Irish 7e.2 ‘The remainder 
ma is practically identical with Gr. ve. The symbol does not, however, profess to 

1 gis Sievers’ designation for semivocalic or semiconsonantal y in distinction from the full 


consonant (spirant) y ; Phonetik, p. 123. The same is true for #, etc., employed further on. 
2 Windisch, Kurzgefasste Irische Grammatik ; pref. V; Zimmer K. Z. XXIV, 209, 
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define the value of the I. E. vowel, which it renders, quite so closely ; a expresses 
a vowel sound lying somewhere between ¢ and a, but without quite reaching a; 
in the same way a is a sound between o and a, which does not quite reach a- 
Nevertheless it is becoming more and more common to write simply ¢ and 0 
for 2 and @ even at the expense of perfect exactness. 

The work which the discovery of the I. E. lingual and nasal vowels has 
done must be admitted to be great. They have bound together firmly much 
that was indeed felt to belong together; but could not be proved to do so, 
because the phonetic laws which would allow the union could not be formu- 
lated. The entire work of Meyer is studded with striking and convincing 
etymologies and with lucid explanations of the phenomena of formation. The 
ending of the accusative singular is m ; no other more complicated form is now 
needed to explain any I. E. accusative. This appears unchanged in vocalic 
stems Adyo-v, Td6Al-v, ov-v ; after consonantal stems the same m becomes vocalic 
m (a): 76d-a, pvAak-a, jyeudv-a. When we find forms like ixi-a, etc., they are 
later formations made with the ending a@ abstracted from combinations where it 
was legitimate. In the same way the Homeric endings of the third person— 
-atai, -ato—find a perfect explanation ; see §19. 

Interesting is the effect which the assumption of nasal vowels has in case of 
the root of the Gr. word for ‘one’; the root is sem; it appears in Lat. sem-e/, 
sim-plex, sin-guli and sin-cinia (‘cantatio solitaria’); the Gr. *oeu appears 
regularly as ei¢ (=*év-¢ for *éu-c). Supposing that the root-vowel of sem falls 
out there remains a sound-group sm, which can remain unchanged before vowel- 
endings: thus we have the fem. -/a for *ou-ia ; before consonants the m of sm 
must turn sonant : sm = Sk. sa = Gr. d; so and Sk. are 
satisfactorily laid aside; the Doric and Cretan form 4-repo¢ for é-repo¢ (also 
appearing in Attic in crasis: Jarepov) is in the same manner = *sm-taras ; a 
genuine etymon for the word is thus gained. Further, the best acquisition isa 
beautiful comparison between Sk. sakasra, Zd. hazahra and the Gr. word for 
‘thousand,’ sa-hasra is sm-hasra, ‘one thousand’; -hasra is identical with the 
stem yido- (for vetdo-, yeoAv-) in Homeric dexdyido., the Lesbian form 
xéAdox for *yeodv is the same -hasva extended to hasrya (§406). Finally the 
é- of é-xarév is identified with this sm ; é-xarév stands for *d-xardév ; this appears 
in the Tegean tpt-a-kdovor and in the Doric and Boeotian ($405). 
These combinations seem all sound; but even if some of them should not 
stand the test of time, we believe that on the whole the method which under- 
lies them betokens a deeper insight into the morphology of I. E. words than 
could ever be attained by conservatively clinging to the results of the older 
masters: Bopp, Schleicher, Curtius, etc. 

The new school follow Schleicher in treating the vowel-phenomena in ‘ reihen,’ 
‘ vocalreihen,’ an expression, which like many Germ. grammatical terms, can 
be rendered but inadequately into English by ‘ vowel-series.’ The phenomena 
which have just been considered all enact themselves in the a-reihe ; parallel 
with the three vocalic forms which this offers (form with a, form with a, and 
form without this d-a) there appear three other series—the é-series : ¢, 6, ¢ ($37), 
the d-series: d, 6, d (§43), and the d-series: 6, 6, d (§71), justifying the follow- 
ing proportion for the Greek: 
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TABLE I. 


€-series 
y-series : 
a-series 
@-series : ‘ @ 


An example of the 7-series is presented by: Ti-Ve-uar; of the 
a-series by: $7-i, da-uév: of the w-series: dé-Sw-xa,! do-réc. It 
is to be noted that the material for the middle ablaut is very fragmentary in the 
n-and d-series (§$40, 41, 45, 49), a fact which is explained by assuming far- 
reaching assimilations in favor of the first ablaut. In order to understand pre- 
cisely the origin of these series, z. ¢. the method which led to their recognition, 
it will be necessary to refer to a theory which as far as can be seen emanates 
from Brugman, and has been most extensively employed by De Saussure, a 
pupil of his, in his ‘Mémoire sur le systéme primitif des voyelles dans les 
langues indo-européennes.’ 


NOTE ON THE THEORY OF SONANT COEFFICIENTS.? 


The very life of this theory is the assumption that all I. E. roots can have 
but one vowel: 4 (e) varying with a (0); all other seemingly vocalic elements 
are in reality semiconsonants, which assume the function of vowels only when 
this ¢-o has for some reason been lost (KAéF-o¢, xAv-réc); this semicon- 
sonant is called ‘sonant coefficient’ (coefficient sonantique). In cases 
where the root does not possess such a sonant coefficient it remains vowelless 
ds-mi: s-mds). This agrees incontrovertibly with all the 
facts in the case of roots of the a-series; mer, dec, yev, dep, Aeur, 
éAevd, depx, wev0, etc., can interchange with or, doz, etc., but only upon the loss 
of this ¢ or o do the semiconsonantal elements contained in these roots assume 
the function of vowels: yv, dp, uv, ur, éAvO, dpk, etc. The possi- 


ble sonant coefficients of roots of the a-series are accordingly: 2, u, 7, (2), «, m, 
and if we add these to the real vowels of the a-series we obtain the following 
five (or six) series within the a-series : 


TABLE II, 
et = 
ep : = 


In Greek the roots made according to these models are about 250 (Journal, 
vol. I, p. 310), and we consider it not unsafe to state that more than one-half of 
the roots which occur in verbal formations are of this class. In the other lan- 
guages also these roots are preponderatingly represented (¢,g.Sk. and Gothic). 
The thought then that the remaining roots also may be found constructed on 
the same plan does not lie far removed, and Saussure boldly makes the attempt : 
As in table II, ¢, v, p, (A), v, w are the sonant coefficients to e-o; as these are 


1M, and Brugman regard this word as coming from a root dwx: dé-dwk-a ; see below and 
557. 

2 Saussure, p. 134 ff; for reviews cf. Misteli; Lautgesetz und Analogie, Zeitschrift fiir Vélk- 
erpsychologie, Vol. XII, fasc. 4. Fick in Géttinger Gelehrte Anzeigen, stiick 14; April 7th, 1880. 
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forced in the reduced root-form to play the part of vowels (¢, v, p, (4), v, 4), so 
in table I ¢ of the 7-series is a sonant coefficient (¢), which is performing the 
function of a vowel, because the real root-vowel «-o has been lost; z.¢. 7 stands 
or ec: w for o¢; in the same way the vocalism of the d-series goes back to ed 
for d; od for w, and d is the sonant coefficient; so also the -series is to be 
resolved into c0,0c and o. We could then add to table II three perfectly par- 
allel series: 
TABLE III. 


€0 


From the standpoint of the phonetist we believe there is no objection to be 
urged: e,a@ and ocan be ‘comsonans’ as well as ¢ and v (Sievers, Phonetik, p- 
123); the contractions with the root-vowels into the vowel-forms actually occur- 
ring would also pass criticism, though it is to be noted that in the first perpen- 
dicular column of table III the semiconsonantal elements impress their vocalic 
color on the result (ee, ea, e0: 7,4, w), while in the second perpendicular column 
the semiconsonantal element succumbs, and the result of the contraction (#) has 
the vocalic color of the real root-vowel (0). 

One cannot but admire the ingenuity and dash, the mental ‘ chic’ which 
underlies these investigations ; but from the standpoint of the history of the I. E. 
languages we must refuse for the present to accept their results. No one lan- 
guage shows even a single instance in which the elements supposed to underlie 
the contraction occur uncontracted. This to be sure is no final condemnation ; 
we are becoming accustomed more and more to view the immediate historic 
background of the separate I. E. languages,—the I. E. parent language, as a 
real language devoid of unnatural regularity, presenting in many respects phe- 
nomena of a very secondary nature—phenomena which had a long history 
before them, and the possibility of these contractions must not be absolutely 
denied. Practically, however, they cannot as yet be recognized in that form. 

But one result this theory has yielded, and this Meyer has incorporated, 
namely, the recognition of the fact that the 7 and @ of the 7- and d@- series vary 
with » under the same circumstances under which ¢ varies with 0. Meyer does 
not state the same principle outright for the w-series, perhaps because it there 
loses all practical value, since the first two ablauts fall together in w. No doubt 
it would have been better in spite of the slender material to recognize and 
state distinctly that the w of di-dw-us is to the w of dé-dw-xa (or ddwda) what 
the of ¢d-ui is to the w of gw-v4, and the ¢ of Aeiz-w to the o of Aé-Aoir-a. If 
the ablaut is assumed for all other series, the mere fact that in one séries the 
two vowel-forms coincide can furnish no reason for ignoring the existence of 
the same principle there. 

Extremely interesting will it be now to see what vocalic and semivocalic 
material is furnished by the exposition of Meyer for the I. E. parent speech- 

The 4-series yields two real vowels: 4 and @ (¢ and 9) and the following 
sounds wavering between consonantal and vocalic function: yandz,; vandw; 


ee @e = 
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rand? (Zand /); mandn; mand Its diphthongs would be: of, eu, ou 
(in a wider sense of the term also er, or (e/,0/),; en, on ; em,om and even ¢é&, of ; 
én, on). 

The é-series yields: ¢ and 6! (so designated to differentiate it from the d’s of 
the two following series) and e¢. 

The a-series yields : d and 6°; and a. 

The d-series yields 6? and 64 and 0, Of diphthongal material, in which the 
first part is a long vowel there appears certainly at least: dw in the stem mdu-; 
Ionic (not pan-hellenic) ; Sk. (Whitney 361, a) ; Lat. nadv-is; Sk. 
probably is to be referred to an I. E, stem gou-. 

Thus far we have seen nothing of the I. E. d, which formerly played so great 
arole in I. E. grammar. The @ which appears as the weak root-form in the 4- 
series has too special and doubtful a character to allow one to assert definitely 
that it was originally a pure short a-vowel (cf. ord-réc=Sk. sthi-tds); on the 
other hand a quantity of material containing short a-vowels, which cannot be 
arranged in any of the four series, is collected by the author in § 57; material 
containing the diphthongs a: and aw in §§ 104-5. Much that is to be found 
there lacks clearness; very few forms have corresponding ones in several 
languages of the family. 

We subjoin a provisional scheme of I. E. vowels and semivowels, claiming 
neither absolute correctness nor scientific symmetry in the symbols employed. 
It will, however, suffice to give a fair idea of what Meyer supposes to be the 
material contained by the immediate predecessor of the separate languages of 


our family: 
Pure short vowels : € — 6; 4 


Their diphthongs : ei — oi; ai 

eu —ou; au 
Long vowels >: € 
a —o? 

6% —/(o4) 
Short vowels or semivowels corresponding to these: ¢, a, 0. 
One diphthong : 4u 
Semiconsonants: y-i; v-u ; r-r (1-l); m-m ; n-n fi-n). 
Compare this with a scheme that would perhaps represent the average opinion 

of scholars before the vocalic investigations ! 


Short vowels : a, i, wu 

Long vowels’: 4, (i), (fi 

Diphthongs > ai, au 

Semiconsonants: y, v 
The semiconsonantal character of linguals and nasals was not recognized in 
the sense that it is now; and 7, m, n, etc., according to the older opinion belong 
to the consonants entirely. 

It will be seen throughout that there is no hesitation on the part of the 

younger grammarians of to-day to postulate for the I. E. parent-language all the 
fulness of sound-material which a language of historical times possesses. So 


1 One might fairly add the nasals corresponding to the two I. E, guttural series, which could 
be designated by # and #; and # and n 3 Sk. dhrdmeate: bhrastds contain a and a; Zend 
renfista-: Sk. ragh-u-, Germ. dang-er contain and #, 
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Meyer (§ 216) following Sievers adds to the semiconsonant # an I: E. y, a spirant 
and a full consonant, 7 in the beginning of a Greek word is represented by spir. 
asper; y by ¢: a¢-ouac: Sk. root yaj; and Cyuia: Sk. root yam; the difference 
between the Gr. initials reflects itself in the different treatment of the two Sk. 
roots when reduplicated : 7-ydj-a but ya-ydm-a ; for a similar opinion pronounced 
more hesitatingly with regard to a difference between initial semiconsonantal 
“and v, a spirant consonant, see § 242. 

The change in principle which is illustrated by all this amounts to the fol- 
lowing: There is a perfect willingness to-day to believe that the parent speech 
was a language furnished with all the riches and all the defects of historical 
languages. We are not acquainted with any attempt to explain forms of that 
language by that much-employed factor in the grammatical investigations of 
to-day, namely ‘ false analogy,’ ‘form-association’; but it is interesting to see 
that /. Z. irregularities are being recognized more and more. Every one will 
at once think of «ei-rac=Sk. ¢¢-te=Zd ¢aé-té, irregular in that it has a strong 
root-form, accompanied by the tone on the root-syllable, in the middle voice of 
a root-verb; the same irregularity is probably to be seen in 7o-ra:=Sk. as-te; 
the adjectives ox-i¢ and 1é-i¢=Sk. and having the tone on the 
suffix are irregular in showing a strong root-form; cf. @pac-i¢=Sk. dhrsh-ds ; 
Spad-i¢=Sk. mrd-dus ; yAvK-i¢ : yAevK-o¢, etc. ; from other languages one need but 
mention ma-t/s : gd-tis, where the tone of gd-tis is irregularly on the root; this 
difference of accent reflects itself perfectly in Gothic (ga)-mun-d(t)s : (ga)-qum- 
p(2)s, which are according to Verner’s law: -mun-dis but -gum-pis in perfect 
correspondence with the irregularity of the Sk., we have here therefore an I. E, 
irregularity. Much more material of this character could be added, and facts 
of this kind are well fittzd to make the acceptance of an extensive and compli- 
cated system of I. E. sounds seem less hazardous and perhaps more in accord- 
ance with genuinely sound and sober views of language, than were the unnat- 
urally simple systems, established by the older grammarians; the results of an 
undue prepossession in favor of the phenomena of the Sanskrit. 

Totally changed as the treatment of the vocalism of Greek appears in Meyer’s 
treatise, little that is new in principle can be found in the treatment of the 
consonants. Here we find the author in all important particulars on the same 
ground with older comparative treatises. Truly comforting it is to find the 
formerly large chapter on Greek metathesis reduced to two paragraphs (173-4) ; 
this is due to the recognition of the fact that I. E. r(/) appear in Gr. indiffer- 
ently as ap or pa (aA or Aa), The treatment of the two guttural series also 
offers nothing that is very new, except the identification of Gr. dentalism with 
the specially Aryan (Sk.-Zd.) jalatalization ; the author follows Joh. Schmidt 
and Collitz (cf. Journal I, 301 ff.). Very happy is the device by which the dif- 
ferent character of the two series is indicated without resorting to the usual 
method of differentiating them by numbers or diacritical marks (§ 184 ff.). 

The most important new factor which has been added to the knowledge of 
Greek form and inflection is the recognition of the variableness of stems within 
the same formation, much the same in principle as in Sk., the Germ. ‘ stammad- 
stufung. This acquisition has a thorny side on Gr. ground; for the variable- 
ness of stem is in general preserved only in faint remnants; it has been wiped 
away by assimilations to and fro; these assimilations were rendered easy 
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because the old accentual law, so far the only known ground for a large part of 
this phenomenon, is superseded by the enclitic accentuation (the recessive 
accent). There is no distinct attempt in the book to give a survey of the stems, 
which are subject to the laws—there being no chapter on stem-formation—but 
in the course of treating the case-endings and the present stems, much that is 
keen and suggestive appears. We cull but a few examples: 

Doric : 10d-6¢ is reflected in Sk. pad-am : pad-as ; cf. dpa-oi (Pindar). 

: : wol-uv-n: Sk. rdj-dn-am: raj-nas,na-Tép-a, Ta-Tp-i, 
ot: Sk. pi-tdr-am, pi-tr-it, pi-ty-shu ; avip : avdp-b¢ : Ved. ndr-am, nfn. 

eid-Fac, eid-Fér-o¢, id-v(0)-ia: Sk. vid-vans-am, vid-vdt-su, vid-ush-t. 

ev-uev-he, wév-oc, uév-e(o)-0¢: Sk. su-mdn-as, mdn-as. 

el-t, i-uev ; é-mi, i-mds. 

ti-On-pt, Ti-Ge-uev: Ved, bi-bhdr-mi, bi-bht-mdsi. 

&-By-v, Bad-inv : Ved. d-cro-t, cru-tdm. 

é-oux-a, : Sk. bi-bhéd-a, bi-bhid-ris Goth. staig-stig-um. 

im-roc, im-re: Old Lat. eg-uos, eg-tue. 

Doric éx-e-re: Old Lat. veh-o-nt, veh-i-te:; Goth. vig-a-nd ; vig-t-p. 

The chapter on ‘ stammabstufung’ will probably always remain a dark one 
within the precincts of the Greek. Especially in the case of noun stems it may 
be assumed—considering the fragmentariness of the material—that the recon- 
struction of more ancient conditions will always remain subjective opinion, 
rather than convincing fact. Sufficient is the gain from these investigations if 
they only show, first that the striking phenomena of Sk. in this direction are 
paralleled extensively in Europe, secondly that the Greek stem-formations of 
historical times are secondary in this respect. 

New in a Greek grammar is the view emanating from Scherer and now 
generally accepted, that the Greek distinction between w- and ju- verbs (¢épw: Ti- 
On-ui) is original and the Sk.-Zend bhdr-d-mi has borrowed its mi from forms 
that possessed it legitimately, ¢. g. dd-dha-mi ; cf. Goth. datr-a: i(s)-m(z). This 
is one of the many examples which illustrate the growing tendency to suspect 
the originality of Sk. forms. 

Finally the new explanation of the xa- perfect should be noted, both for its 
own sake and because it illustrates most forcibly the views which are held by 
some scholars with regard to the extent to which ‘false analogy’ may be found 
doing work in language. Compare upon this point the instructive essay of 
Misteli in Volumes XI and XII of the Zeitschrift fir Vélkerpsychologie. The 
ka- perfect is explained by Brugman (K. Z. XXV, 212 ff.)\—Meyer hesitatingly 
accepts the explanation—as due to one single perfect dédwxa, where, he claims, 
k belongs to the root (dwx=Sk. da); this dé-dwx-a was afterwards felt by the 
language-users to belong to root dw; 7. e, de-dw-xa instead of de-dwx-a, and this 
is the origin of the suffix xa. To be sure this root dwx is decidedly problematic 
on Greek ground (a doubted present d@«w on the Cypriot inscription of Idalion 
is the only proof) and the meaning of the root dé (‘ to reverence,’ ‘ to bring 
offering ’) is also unfavorable to an identification with it, but this does not deter 
Brugman ; he still prefers this to the old explanation, which, it must be granted, 
rather arbitrarily assumes that a special stem in «xa lies at the bottom of the 
formation. The view of Brugman and Meyer has nothing convincing; it is, 
however, a sign of the times, Explanations of difficult forms will in the imme- 
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diate future be made on the same supposition of analogy working in this extra- 
ordinary if not morbid way. Leskien in his lectures on Lithuanian explains 
the second person singular of the present, perfect, future, etc., of all Lithuanian 
verbs—they end in 7: suki, sukai, suksi—as due to the analogy of the single form 
est, second person of esmi=Sk. asi, etc. Osthoff (K. Z. XXIII, 327) explains 
the infinitives in -ofa: as having originally only the ending -ac=Vedic dhyai; 
that those verbs, which show a radical o on being connected with the ending, 
e. g. 70-Oat, we-Teio-Gat, etc., gave rise to the feeling that the ending was really 
and according to this misconception the entire infini- 
tive in was built up (AéyeoOar, gépecbar, etc.) The great danger of such 
explanations is that they are uncontrollable, and that they open out unlimited 
possibilities for other uncontrollable explanations. One cannot disprove them; 
the possibility of such processes must be admitted; one case in which a few 
single forms have given rise to a distinct category of formation in German, 
Latin, Sanskrit, etc., may be fairly said to be lifted above doubt. The type of 
Gothic dér-um: bar; Latin Pf. /ég-imus: Gr. Aé-Aoy-a (Hesych.); Sk. ten-imd : 
ta-tdn-a, which is richly represented in each of these languages, owes its exist- 
ence to a few single forms, in which this contracted weak perfect-form was due 
to a phonetic process: ¢. g. Gothic sét-um: sat; Lat. séd-imus to a lost *se-sod-t ; 
Sk. séd-imd: sa-sad-a; they go back to an I. E. stem sé-2d, which contracted to 
séd- even before the separation of the languages. ‘This sé¢- and one or two 
others: é- (Gothic ¢é-um, Lat. éd-imus) and perhaps mén (Sk. men-é, Irish do- 
mén-ar) are the types from which the numerous stems in ¢ have developed in 
the separate languages. For forms like Gothic A/éf-um, Latin cép-imus, Sk. 
greth-us (; granth /) cannot be explained as phonetic products in the respective 
languages; they are due to the generalization of the ablaut contained in sét-cm : 
sat,etc. Other cases of a similar character could be mentioned ; the difficulty, 
however, lies in the circumstance, that generally when such assumptions are 
made for remote periods of language, the background of fact, such as lies before 
us in the case of the type séd- is wanting; there remains then subjective opinion ; 
‘one man’s guess is as good as another’s’; there is scarcely a difficult form that 
would resist explanation by this method, and the ground gives way under our 
feet. M. BLOOMFIELD 


Notas on the Nalopakhyanam or Tale of Nala, for the Use of Classical Stu- 
dents. By JouHN Petre, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. Edited for the Syndics of the University Press. 1881. 


Any one who has attempted to teach Sanskrit to English-speaking students 
knows full well how great is the need of a suitable text-book. The announce- 
ment in the University Bulletin of Mr. Peile’s attempt to supply this need was 
greeted by us with eager expectation; but his book has filled us with the deep- 
est disappointment. 

These Notes are intended to be used either with Jarrett’s or Williams’s Nala: 
the former contains the text and vocabulary, all in Roman letters ; the latter, 
the same in Devanagari. Mr. Peile’s notes are very discursive, but they are 
often interesting, and his classical comparisons happy. Thus sadhdrya, which 
puzzles beginners, is aptly paralleled (page 17) by a hypothetical avijp dudyvvo¢ 
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and vir conuxor ; while the reference to Nala’s subjects as his children is illus- 
trated (79) by the verse about “Odysseus who tarip d¢ prog jev.” » Mr. Peile 
has studied the Nala-episode faithfully, and made careful collections of facts. 
This is shown, for example, by his remarks on the use of the genitive (78), on 
desiderative adjectives (51), on the order of principal and final clauses (191-2), 
and many others. His general study and reading in Sanskrit, however, can 
hardly have been such as to warrant him in attempting to write a book for 
the instruction of others. That the author evidently distrusts himself is shown 
by his frequent use of “ apparently,” “ probably,” “ seems to be,” etc. He says 
(76), “It seems to me that s [of paras-para] is probably the nominative sign.” 
How he can state a trite and undisputed fact in this hesitating fashion, unless 
it be from force of habit, it is hard to see. His book will help an isolated stu- 
dent without a teacher to read the Nala with tolerable correctness; but it will 
give him little or no power over the language, and very little linguistic training. 
The statements (52) about artha and its derivatives, for example, are loose and 
disorderly. By the aid of the St. Petersburg Lexicon he might have given 
the logical development of av and its derivatives in beautiful order, so that the 
student should exercise his reason rather than downright memory. The inac- 
curacies of the book are not to be excused on the ground that it is “ for the use 
of classical students.” Surely, if the pioneers of Sanskrit scholarship learned 
anything from the great lights of classical scholarship, it was method and 
axpiBeca—two characteristics which are sadly lacking here. 

Even the external form of the work calls for censure. The author follows 
the outrageously bad innovation of Professor Jarrett and employs a dot to 
denote long vowels.' This is an offense even to a scholar familiar with 
Sanskrit quantities. Short z¢ loses its dot and becomesz. That is, in 
the case of a and w, length is denoted by an unusual diacritical mark, 
which is all very well, but in the case of ¢ by a mark which we expect to see 
there, and whose diacritical value is therefore null—which is a fatal objection 
to this method. He also clings to the misleading use of two letters in trans- 
literating an 7-vowel—thus, 72 and rz. This method, aided by occasional 
misprints, ought to be enough to baffle a clear-headed beginner. What will he 
think of the statement (129) that “roots in 77 change to iv before ma”? In 
Sanskrit, short vowels are nearly three times as frequent as long ones. If we 
mark about one vowel in four with the clear old-fashioned macron, and leave 
the shorts unmarked, the quantities may be easily learned and printed correctly. 
Aside from the unfortunate transcription, the misprints are too numerous for an 
elementary book. Thus we have: ¢restah, 14; tvaramdand, 26, harinim, 137, and 
purarastrani, 181 (m instead of lingual n); Balavritraha, for Valavritrahé,: 90; 
“ vyacanam, from vi + ag ‘to throw,’” 92 ; drs, for dhrzg, better dharg, 124; 5 for 
¢ in “ séva from su” —a peccatum ab origine and complete confusion of roots— 
128 ; gatur, 138, and again 139; ¢va, for gvah, 212; Boetlingk, 231. Twice he 
prints 7ora: with spiritus lenis (18, 88). Can he have had Ionic xéryjyac or the 


1 In the interest of uniformity in transliteration, may we not repeat Boehtlingk’s sound ad- 
vice ?—Man einige sich iiber eine gleiche Transcriptionsweise und gebe die Unart auf auch hier 
dem Particularismus freien Lauf zu lassen. Wem das wissenschaftliche Gewissen schlagt, der 
mache in einer Vorrede seinem Herzen Luft, folge aber einer hergebrachten Weise und errege 
keinen neuen Anstoss beim Leser. Mélanges Asiatiques, vii. 539. See also Whitney, Pro™ 
ceedings of Am. Or. Soc’y for Oct. 1880. 
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like in mind as a justification? The author failed to decide on one method of 
printing fused vowels. And so—for example, merely—we have: the com- 
pound yath’ oktam, 73, with apostrophe; -garbh-adbham, 170, with hyphen; 
-patr’-dyata, 184, with both; and the separate words sakta bhan, 69, with 
neither; but ”’dtra, 164. 

But when we consider matters more essential than those of form, the case is 
far worse. Pages 2-9 contain a rambling talk about compounds. It retains 
the old Hindu classification, and fails to bring out the relative importance of 
the different classes. The very rare compounds like savad-dvegas occasion a 
digression of a page (6-7), while the exceedingly common possessive forms of 
descriptive compounds are despatched in a few lines (3). Peile’s preface is 
dated Feb. 2, 1881: that of Whitney’s grammar, July, 1879. That Peile should 
have published such a sketch after Whitney’s treatment of this subject, passes 
belief. 

The diffuse etymological notes are spread over a great deal of ground, that 
could be covered much more briefly and effectively, for learner as well as for 
book-maker, by a glossary. If, of the 244 pages of the book, 44 had been 
given to notes and 200 to a properly-made glossary, its chances for usefulness 
would have been vastly improved. Words like surabhi (67) or naksatra (68) 
are of too doubtful origin to be discussed in an elementary book—supposing 
the discussion to be kept within the bounds of good judgment. But this is not 
the case with suradhi, ‘sweet,’ which, says Peile, is “from su+-rabh-+-2, appar- 
ently = very much be seized” (sic)! Even if this were not untenable, the fact 
that the Vedic fada-texts write the word without division into sa-+-rabhi 
deserves some consideration. The old Hindu explanation of Manmatha as 
‘mind-churner’ (mano-matha) is given on pages 21 and 46. It is an intensive 
formation, like caficala; cf. jaijabh, etc. On p. 105 we read: “prstha ‘the 
back’ is of uncertain derivation; the termination is probably -stha; but 
Benfey’s suggestion of ‘fra’ for the first part is very unlikely, even if referred 
to an age when men had tails.” This is too bad. Sunt certi denique fines. 

On the other hand, Peile discusses derivations now quite well settled without 
knowing the best recent views about them. A cognate of the root prach, 
‘precor,’ “ does not seem to occur at all in Greek”’ (128); but Hadley, Essays, 
p- 38, has shown that one occurs in Weo-zpér0¢: and the indirect connection of 
sev with céBoua: (Peile, 120) has been set aside by Brugman, Kuhn’s Zeit- 
schrift xxv, 301, who identifies it with ¢ya7. The curious history of aswra (39) 
and asita (147)—from which were derived by popular etymology their modern 
pendants sura and sita (cf. aditi daitya, sukha duhkha)—is utterly unknown to 
Mr. Peile, although he might have found it five and twenty years ago in the St. 
Petersburg Lexicon. A judicious use of this work would have saved our author 
scores of mistakes. On p. 75, d-yata, ‘long,’ is explained as ‘ unrestrained,’ @ 
having “the usual negative (!) force here.” And this unfortunate mistake is 
repeated on pages Ig and 107. A little thought and looking would have set 
him right: yam means ‘hold’; @ vam, ‘hold out, extend’; d-yafa, ‘extended, 
long.’ The roots cans, ‘ recite’, and ¢as, ‘cut,’ are hopelessly confused (43, 124, 
127); the latter never has the nasal. On the other hand, ¢uc, ‘ beam,’ and ¢uc, 
‘ grieve,’ are wrongly separated (61). True, the first meaning is chiefly Vedic, 
and the second chiefly post-Vedic ; but the dividing line is no sharp one. The 
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transition is well illustrated in AV. iv. 26. 7,and by the word ¢oka, and the 
development is perfectly parallel to that of ¢af, with which indeed adhi gocis is 
glossed in Mahidhara’s comment on VS. xi. 45—samlapaya. 

A good knowledge of the Veda would often have been of the utmost service. 
Instead of commenting (74) on “‘unwinking eyes’” as “the one mark of 
those who have by austerities risen from humanity to divinity,” he would have 
told us of the old Vedic conception of the watchful Varuna and of the sleep- 
less Adityas (¢. g. RV. ii. 27. 9) who never close their lids in slumber, and how 
this conception lived on in the popular belief. And instead of trying (154) to 
derive ¢aru, ‘ tree,’ from far,‘ force up,’ he would have mentioned the old Vedic 
form daru (dépv, Eng. tree), which is related to it as is vidhidaka to the later 
vibhitaka, guh to kuh, etc. 

Had Mr. Peile known Grassmann’s article, Kuhn’s Z. xxiii. 564, the explana- 
tion of the preposition fard as an instrumental (15) would doubtless have been 
consigned to the waste-basket. There certainly belong the explanation of 
vai as locative of va (8g), that of wa as weak instrumental of # (45), and that 
of yadi as locative of yad (28)! 

The carelessness of the following statement (48) is very culpable : sa@hdyya is 
“from sahdya, which is from saha+-ya." No less so is the derivation (63) 
of sahita “from saha with suffix -2¢a, not a compound of sahka and ita from 2, 
which must have been saheta”!!| And this book is fora beginner. Peile says 
(107): vihdyas is “ prob. (sic) from vi+Ad, but the suffix is not clear.” He 
might have made it clear to himself and his pupils by no greater trouble 
than is involved in turning, for instance, to Whitney’s chapter on derivation 
(1151 c and 258), 

The treatment of verbs is especially weak. Thus /aksgyate (36) is called a 
“passive of /aks -probably, as Benfey suggests, a denominative from /aésa.” 
We might as well say that ‘‘ amo is, as Smith in his learned grammar suggests, 
probably a present indicative form of the verb amare.” The denominative of 
mantra is not mantr (38), but mantray. Peile speaks (79) of ‘ pa/aya, described 
as a causal of fd.” Either lexicon or grammar would have told him that it is 
simply the denominative of the derived noun fd/a, ‘ protector.’ The form ¢rav- 
ayam cakrire gives most excellent occasion (192) for tracing the interesting 
historical development of these periphrastic perfects (see, ¢. g., Whitney, 1070, 
1045); but Peile is silent about it. It is incomprehensible that he should blun- 
der over karavani as he does (§7). There is no such thing as a real first person 
imperative in Sanskrit, and there never was. Old subjunctive forms have sur- 
vived in the first person, and there they do duty as imperatives. In aravani 
we have the old form, with its old function merely. 

On page 168 the author says that a certain phrase is “ apparently condensed 
from ripo yam pacyami—analogous to the English,” etc.; and, we may add, his 
Sanskrit is entirely analogous to the Latin corpus guem (sic) video / 

The Sanskrit has a preposition v. It has also a root vi¢, which makes in the 
third dual perfect middle vivigate. Mr. Peile must know from the verb-ending 
that this is a perfect form, and the v- therefore the syllable of reduplication. 
But by some fatality he has taken it to be the preposition. He says (34-5), in 
@-vista “ the @ is redundant, as v7 is in vi-vigate.” This is equivalent to saying 
in a school-edition of the Iliad, “the preposition é7- in éxé¢padov is redundant.” 

C. R. L. 
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Der Chor im Agamemnon des Aeschylus, scenisch erldutert von RICHARD 
ARNOLDT. Halle, 1881. 


This is a volume of eighty-nine pages by the author of “Die Chorpartien 
bei Aristophanes ” (Leipzig, 1883), and will scarcely lessen the disposition on 
the part of many to consider thoughtfully the views there advanced. 

It is an extended analysis of the choral parts inthe Agamemnon. He rejects 
in advance the theory that the chorus consisted of 12 members, and accepts 
Hermann’s belief in 15. The Parodos, he contends, shows a great similarity to 
that in the Persae. He criticises sharply Keck’s arrangement, by which all the 
twelve (the number assumed by Keck) choreutae are made to speak separately. 
This is the more noteworthy perhaps when reference is had to his own arrange- 
ment of the Parodos in Aristophanes. His conclusions about the Parodos are: 
1. The leader of the chorus recited the anapaestic part; 2. The same sang the 
dactylic part interchangeably with the chorus, the latter singing the refrain 
after the former; 3. The whole chorus sang the trochaic-iambic strophes 
throughout. 

The rest of the tragedy he divides as follows: 


1. Epeisodion 243-351 1. Stasimon 352-453 
“ ‘ 454-658 2. 659-748 
3. + 749-941 3. + 942-993 


Exodos from 994 to the end. 


In conclusion, while admitting the necessity of a comparison with the 
remaining parts of the Oresteia, Arnoldt says: “Das Princip nun, nach 
welchem der Dichter auch in diesen chorischen Verhiiltnissen seine Trilogie 
gestaltete, war unstreitig das der Abwechselung und der Steigerung.” 

F. G. A. 


Deutsche Literaturdenkmale des 18. Jahrhunderts iri Neudrucken herausgege- 
ben von BERNHARD SEUFFERT. Heilbronn, 1881. 

No.1. Otto. Trauerspiel von F. M. Klinger.—No. 2. Voltaire am Abend 
seiner Apotheose von H. L. Wagner.—No. 3. Faust’s Leben von Maler 
Miiller. 


This is a most valuable series of reprints, running parallel with a similar 
French series, and with Braune’s “ Neudrucke deutscher Literaturwerke, des 
16 und 17. Jahrhunderts.” Halle, 1877. 

These reprints are diplomatically exact copies of the originals, only the mis- 
prints having been removed. For investigations upon style, language and 
orthography they are invaluable. The original paging is given and the lines 
are numbered, making them peculiarly adapted to verifying old references and 
to citations in lexicographical work. Some of the works which could not be 
had hitherto for love or money can now be obtained at a “ spottpreis.” We 
look forward with high expectation to the promised “ Frankfurter gelehrte 
Anzeigen,” “ Bremer Beitriige,” and other critical journals. Some one has 
suggested that Dr. Seuffert give us the original “ Faust: ein Fragment.” It 
would be very desirable indeed. H. C. G. B. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


Altdeutsche textbibliothek herausgegeben von H. PAuL. 


No.1. Die Gedichte Walthers von der Vogelweide herausgegeben von H. 
Paul. 

The Heliand is promised by Behaghel, Otfrid by Kégel, Reinhard Fuchs 
by Reissenberger, Reineke Vos by Prien, etc. In contrast with the two 
series of reprints just mentioned, this library is to be regularly edited with in- 
troduction, notes and vocabulary. It might be called a scientific school edition, 
such as we have not had hitherto; for Cotta’s Schulausgaben, by Bechstein, 
can hardly be called scientific; much less the Pfeiffer-Bartsch “ Classiker des 
Mittelalters,” a sort of Middle-high German without tears for the general 
reader, not fit to be used at gymnasium or university. Paul’s position as to 
Walther is well known from his publications in his own and Braune’s 
Beitriige. 

The introduction is a masterpiece of conciseness and sobriety of views. It 
is divided into (1) Walther’s Leben ; (2) Walther’s Stellung in der Geschichte der 
deutschen Lyrik ; (3) Die Ueberlieferung und kritische Behandlung der Gedichte. 
The sifting of Walther-literature and editions on p. 24 must be particularly wel- 
come to thestudent. But we do object most emphatically tothe “ wérterbuch,” 
which is very incomplete. Either let us have a complete one or none at all. 
Such vocabularies as we get, as a rule, with readers and texts are a delusion and 
a snare. H. C. G. B. 


Otis, Elementary German. New York, 1881. 


It is natural to compare this little book with another just issued, Sheldon’s 
Short German Grammar (Boston, 1880). Sheldon’s book is best adapted to the 
acquisition of a reading knowledge, Otis’s to the acquisition of a practical 
speaking knowledge. The pronunciation was therefore an important subject 
for Mr. Otis, and this is the weakest and the really slighted part of the work. 
In § 1 the name of z is given as “ zet” in English equivalents. If ¢ is given 
as “tsa,” should not z be “tset”? § 6 mentions the difficulty of acquiring “ the 
new sounds, which we do not have in English, viz. 6,#, and the guttural ¢(ch).” 
We have never yet seen a grammar that laid stress upon the acquisition of the 
German sounds which do not seem “ new,” but really ave so, of those which are 
very much like English sounds, and are confounded with them. Thousands 
learn the three sounds mentioned by Mr. Otis who never learn, partly because 
they are not taught, German w, 7, short 0 in Stock, sch, e in Gabe, and others: 
B, d, g, when doubled, are said to be “ hard.” If hard” means “ surd,” does not 
Mr. Otis distinguish between ecke and egge, gewitter and widder, ebbe and kappe ? 
There is no such statement in Prof.Whitney’s “ unequalled German grammar and 
dictionary, for which all students and teachers of German owe the author a great 
debt of gratitude.” § 26: “Initial sf and st are pronounced in Prussia as schp 
and scht.”” The author's geography must be at fault, or he is a ‘“‘ Muss-Preusse.” 
Are not Hannover, Schleswig-Holstein and Westphalia Prussian provinces? 
The more distinct and forcible utterance of the German as compared with the 
English is said to be owing to the greater prominence of the vowel sounds in 
German—a very shallow observation, of a piece with the quick utterance of 
the German or Frenchman, observed by the tourist abroad. § 14 warns the 
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student not to pronounce the doubled vowels or consonants double. No danger! 
This might be a proper warning to an Italian or Swede, who pronounces double 
consonants double. What are so-called double consonants are in English, 
German and most languages, nothing but lengthened consonants, unless they 
spring from the composition of words. See Sievers Phonetik, p. 174, also 
Sweet and Storm. Mr. Otis mistakes $§ 52 and 53 of Whitney’s grammar. 

In the preface we are told that 9 in woh/, meaning “ certainly, indeed,” and 
not “ well,” is short. Only strictly Low Germans preserve the originally short 
vowel. The standard pronunciation requires ¢ long, no matter what it means. 
Imagine Mignon singing ‘‘ Kennst Du es woll ?” 

Of course it is very difficult to describe the sounds of a language without 
phonetic training and some scientific system of notation; but even making allow- 
ance for this, Mr. Otis’s treatment of German sounds is very shallow and un- 
satisfactory. 

The rest of the book is excellent. The illustrative sentences are better than 
any we have seen. Except in the selections at the end, Roman type has been 
used, a very commendable innovation. As wofd is spelt wo/, it is surprising 
that other modified spellings, already in Whitney’s dictionary, have not been 
adopted. H. C. G. B. 


REPORTS. 


RHEINISCHES MUSEUM. 


XXXV, 3. 


I. pp. 321-335. J.Steup. Herodotus IX 106, and Thucydides. A slight 
inversion of the argument will make it seem clearer in an abridged statement. 
From Hdt. IX 106 it appears that the Asiatic cities of the mainland were ex- 
cluded from the Greek confederacy formed immediately after the battle of 
Mykale. This is clearly contradicted by Diod. Sic. XI 37. Accordingly 
Kirchhoff and others have argued that the statement of Diodorus must be 
rejected. But the statement in Herodotus, as it stands, is inconsistent with 
itself. We read there, tpv0ipwe eifav oi TeAorovvfo.r, But if it be true that 
the cities of the mainland were excluded, it was the Athenians who really gave 
up their point. Before calling attention to this inconsistency, however, Steup 
examines the indirect testimony of Thucydides. He finds in Thuc. I 89 
pév 6 Baothede I 95 (bn dé VI 76 
(ijjyeudvec yap yevouevor kt2.), a distinct implication in support of the version of the 
story given by Diodorus. But it is exceedingly improbable that Herodotus and 
Thucydides can have made contradictory statements about a matter of such 
notoriety and such cardinal importance. Everything leads us, then, to suspect 
that the passage in Herodotus has suffered some injury or loss in the course of 
the centuries since it was penned. Steup proposes to insert Kai rove yreupitac 
after trove dAAove vyoitac. With this reading all goes smoothly. Herodotus no 
longer contradicts himself, nor is he contradicted by Thucydides and Diodorus. 
Most readers will probably be convinced by the argument as a whole, though 
some points do not seem entirely conclusive. Minute discussion is out 
of place here ; but Thuc. I 89 is surely capable of an interpretation consistent 
with Kirchhoff’s assumption. In this passage Steup conjectures that 707 adeorn- 
Kére¢ ard is agloss, and seeksto defend the Siuuayou, bracketed by 
Wilamowitz. I cannot agree with him on either point. The argument from the 
speech of Hermokrates (VI 76) seems over-acute. But on the other hand it 
must be admitted that the passage in Thuc. I 95 is incapable of any other 
natural interpretation than the one given by Steup. In the words kai boo 
vewoTi HAeviépwrto we must find an allusion to the events of the year 479. In 
this passage Steup argues strongly that xara rd fvyyevéc must be an interpola- 
tion. He does not convince me. The greater portion of the allies who 
addressed their prayer to the Athenians at this time were Ionians, who could 
perfectly well put forward their kinship in support of their petition, in spite of 
the fact that a rather important portion of their associates were of another 
stock. For it zs sufficiently proved that the Lesbians, at least, joined the Ionians 
in this prayer. 

2. pp. 336-349. P. Schroeder. Bentley's copy of Ammianus Marcellinus. 
In R. M. XXXIII, pp. 468 sqq., appeared a communication from Zange- 
meister, giving a part of the emendations contained in Bentley’s copy of 
Ammianus Marcellinus, now in the British Museum. Schroeder completes the 
task which Zangemeister had begun. 
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3. pp. 350-363. P. Weizsicker. Investigations in regard to the Vase of 
Klitias and Ergotimus. The writer began his discussion of the Francois 
Vase in vol. XX XIII, and gives now his general conclusions. He discards 
all attempts to name the specific poem in which the artists found their inspira- 
tion as fruitless: ‘“ Der in den Epen verarbeitete Stoff allein ist es, welchen 
die Kistler zu verarbeiten pflegten. Die Art der Zusammenstellung und 
der das Ganze beherrschede Grundgedanke gehért also dem Kiinstler und 
nicht dem Dichter, oder der Dichter ist der Kiinstler selbst.” Weizsiicker is 
sure the vase was a xpat#p, and explains the purpose of the artists on this 
theory. He believes it was made at Athens during the period 520-500 B. C. 
The style of the discussion is excedingly agreeable. 

4. pp. 364-372. A. Weidemann. The Greek Inscription of Ipsambul, 
an attempt to fix the date of this famous inscription. The question to be 
settled is, which one of the four Egyptian kings of the name was the Psammeti- 
chus whom the Greek mercenaries of the inscription served. Most scholars 
who have discussed the question, and especially Kirchhoff, have settled upon 
Psammetichus I. W. argues that the story of Herod. II 28 is incredible; that 
Herod. II 30 by no means proves that Psammetichus I. was ever at Elephan- 
tine; and that the whole story of which the latter passage forms a part is with- 
out historical value. Furthermore, the entire absence of inscriptions with 
the name of Psammetichus I. at Elephantine affords very strong evidence that 
he never was there. Letronne and others thought of Psammetichus IV; but 
it is wholly improbable that he ever ruled Nubia, and the inscription itself 
is plainly older than his time. Psammetichus III. is entirely out of the ques- 
tion. Psammetichus II. remains. Gutschmid and Bergk (Lit. Gesch. I, p. 
105) have assigned the inscription to his reign. W. now supports this view by 
fuller proof. Herod. II 161 informs us that this king made an expedition to 
Ethiopia; the fact that Herodotus knew of the expedition at all makes it 
probable that Greek mercenaries were employed. Further, Aristeas (a trust- 
worthy writer so far as matters of this sort are concerned) tells of Semitic allies 
of Psammetichus. But beside our inscription are found Phoenician inscrip- 
tions of similar import; and the Greek inscription contains the name of a 
Phoenician, [ao:d6v, which is merely a compound of Egyptian formation, 
meaning “the Sidonian.” Here arises a difficulty. One of the Phoenician 
inscriptions gives the name of the commanding general as Hor: the Greek 
inscription speaks of those toi civ Yaupatixw ty But we 
learn from an inscription now in the Louvre thata certain Hor was ageneral and 
administrator holding the highest position in the beginning of the reign of the 
next later king: we also learn that he had the further name Psemtekmench. 
The syllable mench is an ending of the sort which the Greeks almost regularly 
rejected in making over Egyptian names. To be sure, the name of the father 
of Hor was Aufrer and not Theokles, but this fact is of little importance. The 
Greeks often replaced Egyptian names which they could not or would not pro- 
nounce by Greek names of simple formation. The inscription belongs, then, 
to the period B. C. 594-589. Two or three special remarks follow. W. citing 
Herod. II 154 finds in the aA[A]éyAwo[o]oc a Carian ; Képxioc, he thinks, is 
probably a mistaken reading for Képtwc. In Egyptian Xerti means the level 
water of the river above the first cataract. 
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5. pp. 373-389. W. Hoerschelmann. Critical remarks on Apollonius 
Dyscolus de pronomine. These remarks are based on the recent edition of 
Schneider. Many of H.’s observations will be found of interest by scholars 
who care for Greek grammar. 


6. pp. 390-407. F. Buecheler: Coniectanea de Silio Juvenale Plauto aliis 
poetis Latinis—a series of concise and pregnant discussions. Attention is 
called to the stoic zeal of Silius Italicus. Pliny’s description of the poet’s 
occupations (Ep. III 7) is illustrated by a reference to Epictetus III 8, fin. 
A number of notes on Juvenal follow: 

1 79. Facitindignatio versum: an intentionally faulty line.—IV 33. Fvacta 
de merce siluros: salted fish, spoiled on account of accidental cracks in the jars. 
—IV 34-36. Jncipe Calliope, licet et considere. B. cites Ov. Met. V 338, Prop. 
II10,11. Then for prosit mihi vos dixisse puellas he cites Verg. Aen. IX gt, and 
remarks : immane quantum falluntur qui Musas intellegunt virgines pudicas.— 
V 104. B. refers to Galen III cap. 30, calling attention to the fact that Tiber- 
inus served as the ordinary name of a sort of fish caught in the river near the 
city in water polluted by sewers. Perhaps a reference to Hor. Sat. II 2, 31 
(where see Orelli’s note) might lead to a slight modification of B.’s view. Com- 
pare also Mayor’s note on the present passage.—V 135: frater ab ipsis ilibus. 
“ Aliud aé valet, aliud de.” Trebius is addressed as a frater 6udorAayyvoc.— 
VI 82: “recte codex /udum, comitata est gladiatorum catervam.” B. compares 
VII 185, where ‘“optime codex condit.” “ Magis cavebat Juvenalis versum 
quam sermonem ne corrumperet.”—VI 107. B. conjectures deformia, ficus.— 
VI 326. Why Mestoris hirnea? “ Nescio an traxerit ex Atellanis.”—VIII 194. 
A genuine verse: the point lies in the word ce/si,—the proper epithet of a 
knight, z. ¢. of a man born of lower rank than the prostitute senators.—VIII 
247: frangebat vertice vitem. “ Frangit fustem qui percutit et pulsat, non qui 
patitur verbera,”’ ‘“ Verticis igitur nova quaerenda est interpretatio.” ‘ For- 
tasse . .. iam pridem castrensi sermone primos quosque in centuriis milites 
coeperant appellare vertices."—IX 129. Borrowed by Auson. Epigr. XIII.— 
IX 133, 134. B. writes: alter amator gratus erit, tu tantum.—X 359. The passage 
gives a summary of the doctrine of the Tusculan Disputations. The last word 
of 359 must be written dolores—XI1106. “ Juvenalis nudam clipeo et hasta 
effigiem Martis, sine armis suis advolantem deum in amplexus declaravit.” It 
seems incredible that any tolerable scholar should ever have dreamed of taking 
the words in any other sense, but the feat has been accomplished by more than 
one, and B. does well to cite Ov. Fast. III 1, 9, Io. 

Next comes a learned note on Plaut. Aul. 627 (IV 4,10,Gruter). The slave’s 
misunderstanding of Euclio’s word fone is explained by supposing this adverb 
to have been regularly used by the vulgar as an indeclinable noun. Among 
other illustrations a gloss is cited from Hesychius: tuvvd¢ 6 mpwxrdéc, In the 
same connection comes a fragmentary epigram against Pompey out of Plotius. 
“‘ Verba ista contendo in disticho fuisse conlocata ad hunc modum— 


quem 
non pudet et rubet, est non homo sed ropio,” 


B. connects ropio with rodus, ruber, and explains by quoting Priapi rubrum 
porrectum ab inguine palum. Perhaps Calvus was the author of the epigram. 
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Very interesting is the note on a gloss of Placidus: Fadricora proverbium in 
cos qui domesticis alimentis usi aliis laborarent. Dictum ab eo quod Capitolium 
aedificanti Targuinio fabros et structores corvi cum suo victu miserunt. B. writes 
fabri Cora and in the last line Corani. To me it seems the proverb itself must 
have been Fabri Corani. There are several move notes on Placidus, one on a 
curious contamination of Claudian with Luxorius, and finally the genuine 
name Graétius is restored to the poet, hitherto known as Gratius. 


7. pp. 408-430. J. Freudenthal, On Phavorinus and the Florilegia of the 
Middle Ages. F. has found that a Paris manuscript contains several genuine 
fragments of the yvwyodoyixd of Phavorinus together with others falsely 
ascribed to him, but really borrowed from the borrower Diogenes Laertius. 
The discussion of the relations of Diogenes, Stobaeus and later collectors of 
similar character to Phavorinus and to each other is both learned and acute. 


8. pp. 431-447. F. Leo: Vindiciae Propertianae. This article will be read 
with delight by those who have had occasion seriously to consider what manner 
of task it is to convert an ancient manuscript into a book. Careful students of 
Propertius will wish to read Leo’s discussions for themselves: only a list of the 
passages treated, with the proposed corrections, can be given here. It will be 
seen that a good part of Leo’s care has been given to punctuation. The im- 
portance of this matter—that is, of considering with what inflections a poet 
would have wished his lines to be read—is not often so thoroughly considered 
as Dionysius Thrax would have it.—I 1,24: “nec graecum nec latinum est 
Cytaines vel Cytainis . . . verum mihi videtur Cyéiadis vel potius Cylaciadis,” — 
I19,16sq. Gratior et (Tellus hoc ita iusta sinat!) quamvis te longae remo- 
ventur fata senectae.—II 1, 5: sive illam video fulgentem incedere Cots. Doubt- 
ful, perhaps; but Leo’s argument, on the whole, against Lachmann’s transpo- 
sitions in this passage is very strong.—v. 11, he writes: Seu compescentes somnum 
declinat ocellos.--II 5,18: parce iniusta nimis, vita, nocere tibi.—II 5, 27: scri- 
bam igitur, quod non umquam “é7 deleat aetas.—III 13, 48: Delius lliacis miles 
in aggeribus.—III 28, 53: et quot Troia tulit vetus et quot Achaia formas | A/i- 
dae et Priami diruta regna senis.—III 29, 5: atque alii faculas, alii éntendere sagit- 
tas.—III 29, 21 : atque ita me iniecto /axaruntrursus amictu.— III 29, 41 : sic ego 
tam sancti discedo elusor amoris.—III 32, 23: nuper enim de te nostras malus ivit 
ad aures.—IIT 33,39: non Ovofeae prosint tibi fata quadrigae aut Capanei magno 
grata ruina Iovi.—IV 19, 25: at (vos, innuptae, felicius urite taedas!) pendet 
Cretaea tracta puella rate.—V 2,12: Vertumni Z7zscus credidit esse sacrum. 
Leo had made the correction 7uscus (for rursus) before learning that it belonged 
to N. Heinsius.—V 2, 41: nam quid ego adiciam de quo mihi maxima famast? | 
hortorum in manibus dona probate meis.—V 4, 55: si comes accipfiurve tua 
regina sub aula.—V 8, 6: qua penetrat virgo (tale iter omné cave) | ieiuni ser- 
pentis honos cum pabula poscit. Thisis the punctuation of some of the older 
editors. For serpentis honos (oéSa¢ dpdxovtog) Leo refers to Hes. Sc. Herc. 144, 
Spdxovtog $680¢. For further illustration of the passage, Ach. Tat. VIII 6, 12, 
and Aelian. de Nat. An, XI 16, are cited. 

In a footnote Leo gives the passages in Seneca’s Tragedies about which 
his judgment has changed since the publication of his edition. He now 
reads H. F. 20, nuribus sparsa tellus. H.O. 684: tenuit placidas Daedalus 
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oras.—H. O. 1381: redeuntes minax ferrem ruinas. In another note a capital 
letter is suggested for MeydAy (earth), Callim. Hym. in Del. 266, and many 
illustrations given. In this connection Strabo X, p. 469, is corrected by the 
insertion of kai after @edv, (kai bpvyiav MeydAnyv). Still another note cor- 
rects the pseudo-Ovid, Nux v. 110: coniugis Aonidum misit in arma virum.— 
V. 176: sed non [aura], metus causa tremoris erat: “aura omittit codex 
Marianus: reliquorum ovdei¢ Adyoc.” 

The concluding part of the essay consists of a concise but masterly and exhaus- 
tive examination of the authority of the manuscripts of Propertius. The conclu- 
sion, which the judicious will accept, may best be given in Leo’s words: ‘“ De- 
monstravimus quod demonstrandum erat, codicem Neapolitanum et unum non 
interpolatum et librum esse multo reliquis lectionis integritate superiorem. [Illo 
igitur in posterum quoque, et unico quidem illo donec similis inventus sit, Properti 
carminum recensio nitetur. Librarii errores arguere valebit e melioribus vulgaris 
notae libris quicunque eligetur. Verum ADFV omnino nihil valent.” The 
reviewer may perhaps be pardoned for calling attention to a particle of evi- 
dence on which Leo has not touched. A quotation will introduce the matter: 
“Sed Baehrensius in Neapolitanum ex V? scripturas istas fluxisse contendit. 
Hoc si verum esset, N non tantum Vaticano, sed codice recentior esset descripto 
ex Vaticano iam correcto.” Elsewhere Leo collects the following false read- 
ings of the Neapolitanus: I 13, 16, inectis for iniectis ; I 18, 16, delectis for 
deiectis ; II 9, 2, electro for eiecto; III, 29 5, inlecto for iniecto. This blunder 
occurring once would not prove much, perhaps; occurring four times, it proves 
a gooddeal. The scribe who made the blunder had before him a manuscript 
in capital letters. Therefore, if the Vaticanus were an ancestor of the Nea- 
politanus, it would also have these same corrupt readings. This is not the 
case. 


9. pp. 448-455. C. Wachsmuth. Notes on the History of Alexandria. A 
discussion and refutation of Lumbroso’s theories about the topography of the 
city. 


10. pp. 456-468. H.van Herwerden: Ad Plutarchi Vitas. Emendations 
proposed for 88 passages. 


II. pp. 469-496. Miscellanies. W. Ribbeck explains and corrects a num- 
ber of Homeric scholia. 

R. Férster defends his view (R. M. XXX 316) that Plato alludes to Sophron 
in Rep. V 451, B (Aéyerv éy6,—rpoxarei), In Ttavdpeiov and Td yuval- 
keiov dpaua he can find no other sense than that of character pictures. Such 
pictures are not to be found in the drama, but surely in the Sicilian mimes. 
Forster cites the recently edited works of Choricius (Apol. Mim. III ro, p. 215 ed. 
Graux): (sc. dAayov TlAdrwva épacriv) avdpac, 
62 yuvaixac, Admitting that the arrangement of the mimes in the order known to 
later readers is probably due to some Alexandrian, Forster thinks the division 
into avdpeioe and yvvackeiot, especially in the light of the known titles, is so 
natural that it cannot have escaped the eyes of Plato’s contemporaries. 

A. Ludwich proposes to read Nonnus Dion. XXVIII 287: avOepixwv rarov 


Gkpov 
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H. Tiedke gives also notes on Nonnus. Dion. XXXIII 56,he defends pive 
against Ludwich, explaining: “ pallore infecta Venus ridere desiit—XLVII 
649-50, T. proposes évi Adpvan: peilove deoug | TAwrdv 411, sq.: 
Tiva | ixvoc ayo. 

F. Susemihl gives notes and conjectures on the Magna Moralia of Aristotle. 

E. Rohde discusses Suidas’s treatment of the Tyrannios, and corrects the 
form of a statement attributed to the younger. “ Und so wird der Sinn . . 
durch folgende Schreibung hergestellt: pév eivac Ta Kipia Ovouara, TuNTéEa 
dé Ta tpoonyopiKd, Ta TA TpwTéTUTa GvTovuLa,” 

G. Goetz gives up the view he formerly expressed, that no traces of double 
recension were to be found in the Menaechmi of Plautus. 

E. Schulze proposes to read Cic. de Fin. I 23, id est zwdicet voluptatem. 

F. Gloeckner offers notes on Seneca. 

K. J. Neumann shows that Eutropius (VIII 19) follows Herodian (IV 2, 1) in 
his account of the apotheosis of Severus. 

F. Susemihl discusses Aristot. Poet. 2, and proposes to read “ natiirlich nur 
si licet hariolari”: Iépoac xai’Apyac, Kixdwrag Tiudbeog Kai 
BiAbEevoc. 

T. Koch explains a fragment from the =tpariéridec of Theopompus (Meineke 
2,812). The oixog retpwSoAifwv is a family from which both man and wife go 
to the wars, thus earning two obols each as daily wages. 

C. Wachsmuth calls attention to a second statue of Masinissa found in 
Delos. The inscription is: Baoviéa Macavvdcav Taia“Epuwv 
Tov airov TloAcdvOne 

J. Klein conjectures that Odaenathus received the title of Augustus in the 
year 264, comsulatu Valeriani fratris (Trebellius Pollio, Gallieni, cap. 12), and 
proves from fragmentary inscriptions that the full name of the Torquatus who 
held the consulship A. D. 124 was C. BelliciusTorquatus Tebanianus. 

F. Buecheler explains the Paelignian inscription recently found at Corfinium. 
The explanation may be summed up in the following translation: Pedes paucos 
hos (these few feet of ground) incubat senex usa aetate Kaeso (or Gaius) 
Annaeus omnibus vedus dives fortunae suae faber. 

The reports of the Rheinisches Museum have been unavoidably delayed, but 


they will now speedily be brought up to date. 
J. H. WHEELER. 


NEVE JAHRBUCHER FUR PHILOLOGIE U. PAEDAGOGIK. FLECKEISEN U. MASIUS. 
1880,! 


IX. 

79. K. Zacher discusses Vergil’s pictura, Aen. I 466 ff., and after showing 
the impossibility of representing these scenes by groups of statuary in a pedi- 
ment (as Weidner, Ladewig, and Kvi¢éala take them), and the probability that 
Vergil had a Roman rather than a Greek temple in mind, he concludes that the 
description is of a mural painting, and not of a group of statuary, no matter 
how disposed (pp. 577-601). 


1 See American Journal of Philology, Vol, II p. 26s foll. 
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80. Aratus, at the head of a band of conspirators, set out from Argos to 
overthrow Nicocles, tyrant of Sicyon, and chose for his watchword ’A7éAAwv 
'YrepdéEwoc. W.H. Roscher draws an ingenious parallel between the relations 
of Aratus to Nicocles and of Apollo to the Python in the cultus of Sicyon, so 
as to show the vaison d@étre of this watchword. Plutarch states that Brutus 
chose for his watchword in the battle of Philippi “Apollo,” but Valerius Max. 
15, 7, says gui deus (Apollo) Philippensi acie a Caesare et Antonio signo datus in 
eum telum convertit, From a story told by Suetonius (de Aug. 94), according to 
which Augustus was flattered by being called the son of Apollo, R. believes 
that the statement of Valerius is the true one. 

81. The editor, Prof. Fleckeisen, proposes to write in Plaut. Amphitryo 98 
ff., guocum Alcumenast nupta, Electri fiiia,and takes Electri, nom. Electrus, from 
an original Electron, Gr. ’"HAéxtpwr, comparing apxiréxtwv = architectus, 
Evdju0v = Euthemus. If the Amphitryo has for its original some play of the 
new Attic comedy, we have here a proof of the existence of the form ’"HAéxtpwv 
{instead of ’Hiextpiwv)—a form recently found in a Rhodian inscription dis- 
cussed by Méllendorf, Hermes XIV, p. 457. The question is whether the tra- 
ditional "HAexrpbwvog and "Hiextpvovy in pseudo-Hesiod’s Scutum ought not to 
be written without the v? (pp. 605-608). 

82. R.Arnoldt proposes Bpboag ror’ éxaivy for pebsag K, 
7.é. Aristoph. Knights 526. 

83. L. Gurlitt gives, as an appendix to his dissertation ‘‘de M. Tulli Cic. 
epistulis earumque pristina collectione,” a careful discussion of the order and 
connection of the correspondence between Cicero and Decimus Brutus; and 
concludes that this collection of letters exists substantially in the same com- 
pleteness and order as it was edited by Tiro and known to antiquity. (pp. 
609-623.) 

84. C. Wagener discusses Caesar’s Bellum Gallicum V 43, 1, particularly 
the expression fusz/i ex argilla, and proposes to change this to fustlis ex argilla, 
connecting fwsz/is as acc. plur. with glandes. 

85. W. H. Kolster treats of the composition and spirit of the tenth Eclogue 
of Vergil in an article of twenty-five pages, five of which are taken up with a 
profitless discussion of the relation of Lycoris to Gallus and Antonius, and of 
Lycoris to Cytheris. The parallelism between Theocritus Idyll I 64-83 and 
this ode is pointed out in detail. K. accepts in general Ribbeck’s analysis of 
the ode, believes with him that after v. 41 there is a lacuna, and rejects santum 
from v. 46. 

86. F.M. M. Schréter reviews Heydenreich’s “ libellus incerti auctoris de 
Constantino Magno ejusque Matre Helena, e codicibus primus edidit.” Accord- 
ing to this brief romance, now first published, Constantine was the natural son 
of Helena, was stolen by tradesmen, gained the hand of the daughter of the 
Greek emperor, was banished with his bride to a desolate island, rescued by 
seamen and brought back to Rome. There he opened an inn, was at last 
recognized through his valor, and became the heir of the Roman and Greek 
Empire. Schréter thinks that H. assigns too high an antiquity to this composi- 
tion, the language indicating a mediaeval origin only.. This romance throws 
light on the gloss of Suidas on Constantine. (pp. 649-653.) 


{ 
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87. E. Ludwig and E. Rohde contribute textual emendations of Heyden- 
reich’s editio princeps just noticed. R. thinks the composition cannot date 
earlier than the twelfth century, and may have been written in France, at any 
rate not in Rome. 


88. A mural inscription, found in Pompeii, discussed by E. Rohde. 


89. M. Petschenig defends the reading sic (changed by critics to secundo or 
secus) in V. Gallicanus’s life of Avidius Cassius 10,1; from a number of other 
instances he infers that sic after primum or prius may have in later Latin the 
sense of deinde, 


X, XI. 

90. Karl Brugman reviews Delbriick’s Grundlagen der griechischen Syn- 
tax, which forms Part IV of his Syntaktische Forschungen. In nearly all 
points B. accepts Delbriick’s results. The two chief points in which he dis- 
sents are as follows: D. maintains the old view that the middle voice inflec- 
tion in its reflexive force may represent the subject as interested indirectly, 
z. ¢, in a dative relation, as in wepifdAAouar yAavida, or as interested directly. 
z.¢.in an accusative relation, asin ypierac. B.denies that any case relation can 
be shown originally to inhere in the middle formation ; there is just as good rea- 
son, he thinks, for accepting a possessive relation in éyxaAizropas tiv KedaAyy ora 
locative relation in yaipoua:.! B. dissents further, as might be expected of the 
author of ‘ Morphologische Untersuchungen,’ from Delbriick’s treatment of the 
future déow, tpé&w, as identical with the Sanskrit and Lithuanian future with 
sio, sie (Sanskr, dasjémi, Lith. siksiu). (pp. 657-671.) 

gt. G. Kriiger proposes to change in Soph. Elect. 528 7) ydp Aixn vv eidev to 
4 yap Aixn EvveiAev—one of those changes that are possible, just as any number 
of alterations in the text of Shakespeare are possible for a critic that thinks 
he could do better than the poet has done. There is some reason in Kriiger’s 
emendation of 60’ audc for 6 0° GAdog in v. 601 of the same play. (It appears 
from a statement in No. XII of the Jahrb. that Wex and Meineke had already 
proposed the same change of reading.) 


92. O. Amdohr contributes a careful though incomplete study of the use of 
the comparative in Homer. Starting with the distinction between the proper 
comparative idea as expressed by uaAdov = magis, and the adversative or con- 
trasting idea as expressed by “aAdov = potius, the writer discusses all the 
instances he has found of the use of the comparative in the latter sense. (This 
use of the comparative might have been traced in post-Homeric Greek with 
profit to the discussion; light upon this subject might also be expected from 
the use of “aAAov with the comparative, as in Il 2 283.) (pp. 673-681). 

93. G. Benseler argues from I]. N 669, 2 400, ¥ 296, that in the Heroic age 
military service was due from chieftains to their suzerain, and that dorpareia was 
punishable for nobles as well as for common people. 

94. Th. Schreiber discusses the form of the Delian myth of Apollo Pythok- 
tonos, particularly as represented in a vase painting formerly interpreted by 
him and by a medal belonging to the Charvet collection. In the painting 


1 Brugman seems to have forgotten that xaipoya: is a barbarism (Schol. on Ar. Pax 291). 
—B. L. G. 
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Apollo is a child in the arms of Leto, and is aiming an arrow at the serpent; 
the medal represents him as a young man full of vigor, ready to meet the onset 
of the monster, while Leto and Artemis are absent. Schreiber believes that 
from a comparison with the local myth of Delphi it is evident that the medal 
representation is the original, and in keeping with the Apollo cultus. (pp. 685- 
688.) 

95. J. Golisch proposes for in Soph. Trach, 526, and R. Léh- 
bach 6 otepxroc yévoc for dorep yévoc, Philoct. 425. 


96. H.Guhrauer replies to K. von Jan’s review of his dissertation on the 
history of flute-music, avAwdia, (The review is noticed in vol. I, p. 373, Amer. 
Journ, Philol.) G. argues against Jan’s theory that the aiAwddc was identical 
with the avAyrge, (1) from the inherent physical difficulty that one and 
the same person should perform a prelude on an avAd¢ (which, acc, to von Jan, 
was most like to a modern double oboe), and then at oncé sing a solo; and (2) 
from the difficulty of interpreting on this theory the statements of the ancient 
writers. (Guhrauer’s reply is convincing. He accepts the conclusions in refer- 
ence to the nature of the Pythian somos to which Jan has come in Philologus 
XXXVIII, p. 378 ff. (pp. 689-705.) 

97. A. Lowinski conjectures that a line has fallen out after v. 26 of Aesch. 
Sept., and proposes to insert ayov Aogiov By the restoration 
of this line the orcyouutia of the prologue is made exact; but the reading is 
purely aus der luft gegriffen. 

98. In Susemihl’s discussion of the date of Plato’s Phaedrus we have a good 
example of what such a discussion should be; courteous towards dissenting 
views, yet sharp in criticism, full of learning, yet free from pedantry. S. dis- 
sents from Usener’s conclusion (see Rhein. Museum XXXV; see Am. Jour. 
of Phil., vol. I, p. 237) that the time of the publication of this dialogue falls, 
at the latest, in the first half of 402 B. C., maintaining, on the contrary, that 
the Phaedrus could not have been written before the death of Socrates, and 
that, as Zeller argues, it was the first composed after the eight special Socratic 
dialogues, not more than three years after the death of Socrates. How far 
differences of style may form a criterion for determining the relative order of 
the dialogues, and what relation different dialogues bear to the travels of Plato, 
are questions incidentally discussed. (pp. 707-724.) 


99. A. Funck has made a painstaking collection of examples of the omission 
of the pronoun as subj. accus. of the infinitive in the Latin comic poets. His 
object is to disprove Driger’s statement in his Hist. Syntax II, § 454, that the 
omission of the subj. accus. in the earlier Latin is very rare, and begins to be 
common first after Livy. He seems to have made out a clear case. (pp. 725-- 
734-) 

100. Four of G. Kaibel’s Epigrammata Graeca are emended by R. Arnoldt. 


tor. F. Hankel contributes a very satisfactory paper on the Roman camp 
as described by Polybius VI 27-32. While agreeing in many points with 
Nissen, H. follows Marquardt in the matter of dimensions. The latter part of 
the paper is devoted to the vexed question of the designation of the gates. 


(pp. 737-763.) 
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102, C. Schrader dissents from H. Peter’s opinion in the second edition of 
his Fasti, in regard to the date of the dedication of the newly restored temple 
of Concordia, referred to by Ovid I 637-650. 


103. Textual criticism of passages in Lucretius, by C. M. Franken and S. 
Brandt. 


104. A favorable review of G. Landgraf’s “de Figuris Etymologicis,” by P. 
Thielmann. The author extends the term etymological figure to all combina- 
tions of noun and verb, of two nouns, two verbs, two adjectives, of kindred 
origin and sense and bearing some grammatical relation to each other. Many 
interesting questions are raised. 

105. Moriz Schmidt proposes in Catullus, Carm. 65, 9: e~go auscultabo nun- 
quam te suave loguentem, He argues for the separateness of the first forty lines 
of the Carm. 68, chiefly against the opinion of Kiessling, and interprets wrius- 
que, Vv. 39, as referring not to munera Musarum et Veneris, but to the loan of two 
scripta, Schmidt argues for the change of w/tra for u/tro in v.40. W. H. 
Roscher follows with a confirmation of Haupt’s emendation of Maiasin for 
Minosim, 64, 287, drawn from two passages in Theocritus and Callimachus, 
in which nymphs are represented as the inhabitants of the vale of Tempe. 
The word Doris he takes as an adjective for Doriis, an allusion, he thinks, to 
the fact that Dorians once lived in the valley of the Peneus. Cf. Herod. I 56; 
Strabo IX 437. (pp. 777-787.) 

106. A. Dederich defends oppida Batavorum in Tac. Hist. V 19 as against 
oppidum B., and charges Heriius with confounding the meaning of moles and 
agger in his comment on diruit (Civilis) molem. 

107. G. Uhlig discusses the origin and form of the interjection eiev, and 
argues in favor of writing it e/év and of disconnecting it from ela. The spiritus 
asper in the middle is based upon a passage in Theodoretus’ treatise epi 
mveviaTtwr, a treatise found in Codex Havniensis No. 1965, and in Baroccianus 
No. 68 (new Bodleian Catalogue, p. 102), but now first carefully examined and 
made serviceable by Uhlig for a correction of Herodian’s Pueumatology. Prof. 
W. Studemund, of the University of Strassburg, has been engaged on the same 
studies, and is preparing an edition of the treatise of Theodoretus, the appear- 
ance of which is expected with interest. 


XII. 


108. A. Héck takes up the discussion begun by Gilbert in his review of 
Hartel’s Demosthenische Studien (see Amer. Journ. Philol., vol. II 269), of 
the zpoyetporovia, especially in its relation to the introduction of envoys into the 
ecclesia. Héck agrees in the main with Gilbert, as against Hartel, adding but 
little, however, to the solution of the question. The chief point of interest in 
his article is the inference, drawn chiefly from the law quoted by Aeschin c. 
Timarch. 23, to the effect that so far as the introduction of envoys into the 
assembly was concerned, the poyecporovia was required only in case the regular 
session for hearing x#jpuxe¢ and tpeoBeiac was so far off as to make it necessary, 
in the opinion of the fov/7, that an embassy be introduced at once or at the 
first subsequent meeting of the assembly. The evidence for this is hardly 
sufficient. (pp. 801-811.) 
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109. K. Dziatzko calculates that the Oycavpéc of Menander must have been 
composed between 310 and 308 B. C. 


110. A. Vogel adds to the fragments of Nearchus of Crete a number of pas- 
sages taken chiefly from Arrian, Strabo, and Philostratus, (pp. 813-820.) 


111. E. Hiller defends the traditional reading of Theocritus V 38, and cor- 
roborates the interpretation of the scholiast by Stobaeus Flor. XIV 12. 


112. A valuable article on the present status of the question concerning the 
sources of the Lexicon of Hesychius, by H. Flach. Starting with the work of 
Otto Schneider, who was the first to state sharply the relation of Suidas to 
Hesychius, Flach gives a rapid sketch of the contributions to this subject by C. 
Wachsmuth, Volkmann, and Rohde, and then discusses more at length the 
dissertation of Daub “ de Suidae Biographicorum Origine et Fide,” and cen- 
sures his inclination ‘to lead the question from the domain of final probability 
to that of endless possibility.” He dissents particularly from Daub’s view that 
one of the chief sources of Hesychius must have been Philon’s 12 books epi 
Kai BiBAiwv. (pp. 821-833.) 

113. Review by H. Zurborg of M. Biidinger’s treatise on the position of 
Cleon in Athens as represented by Thucydides. Zurborg commends especially 
the author’s view, in opposition to Grote’s partisan treatment of the character 
and conduct of the Athenian demos at this period. He does not agree with B. 
that the tenor of the speech of Diodotus (Bk. III, 42 ff.) is not in harmony 
with the preference of Thucydides. 


114. S. Brandt comments on a passage of Lucilius (Miller’s edition) 
XXVIII 1. 

115. From a comparison of the passages in which Lucretius uses omne, C. 
Gneisse concludes that the common interpretation of this word as meaning the 
universe, 7. ¢. the sum of all existence and of all space, is incorrect; that Lu- 
cretius does not include in that term ommne quod est spatium, but that when he 
intends to include space in his conception of the universe he uses summa 
summarum or summa tota. 

116. W.H. Roscher modifies his rule for the position of utergue and udigue, 
given in a previous article (see Amer. Journ. Philol. II 268), and anticipates 
a point made by E. Meyer on the position of uwéergue in Cicero, Meyer also 
shows that wfergue and udigue cannot be brought under the same rule anyway, 
and so in the end there is but little left of Roscher’s original statement. 

117. Discussion of three glosses of Placidus, by A. Deuerling. 


118. W.H. Kolster contributes another study on Vergil’s Eclogues, this 
time on the fourth. With all the appreciative and incisive criticism of the 
writer, who can accept his allegorical interpretation and take the fuer mascens 
of the poem as the ordo of v. 5 personified—the hoped-for fruit of the treaty 
of Brundusium? His view of tuus jam regnat Apollo, v. 10, as being an allusion 
to Augustus (see No. 80 above), is doubtless correct and makes against his own 
theory. No wonder that Kolster finds it difficult to interpret the last four lines, 
and thinks Vergil ought to have stopped with v. 59. (pp. 849-863.) 

119. L. Mendelssohn discusses briefly the age and authority of Codex 


Mediceus 49, 7, 49, 18, Dresdensis 111, which contain some of Cicero’s letters. 
(pp. 863-864). M. L. D’Ooce. 
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PHILOLOGUS. Géttingen. Vol. XL, Parts I and II. 
Latin Language and Literature. 


In Cato de Mor. II 17-18, C. Hartung proposes, by change of punctuation, 
to get a better sense: he puts the colon after abundet, so as to make the clause 
cum sumptus abundet concessive to uéere: this change, as his own translation 
shows, misses the meaning of sumptus. His second suggestion, at I1, 14, to 
change vincit into vicit, though not necessary, is pleasing. 


In Coelius Antipater, Unger, at pp. 183-186, attacks the theories of Gilbert 
and of Sieglin, and makes an independent effort to distribute the events of the 
second Punic war, as far as they are given in the fragments, among the seven 
books of which the Historiae consisted. According to Unger’s scheme, the 
eighteen years of that war, from 218 to 201 B. C., were so arranged that the 
first three books treated of two years each, and the last four books of three 
years each. To reach this pretty symmetry of construction, a passage in Pris- 
cian ITI, p. 98, has to be changed from Caelius in primo historiaram into C. in [I 
historiaram. 


In Caesar Bell. Gall. IV 29, Hammer, at p. 186, makes an ingenious attempt 
to get a correct sense from the badly tangled sentence z¢a uno tempore, etc. He 
proposes to transpose the relative clauses, so as to refer the words guae ad ancoras 
erant deligatae to the antecedent /omgas naves, and the words guibus—curaverat 
quasque-subduxerat to the antecedent omerarias. The passage, as it stands, is 
unquestionably corrupt: the sense brought out by H’s emendation is sound. 
But the origin of so strange an error is hard to imagine. 


In Vergil, Aen. III 682-688, Késtlin, at pp. 179-180, tries with some inge- 
nuity, but in vain, to amend the desperate passage into sense. In v. 684 he 
inserts ac after contra, and in v. 686 he changes certum est into certent. There 
is a sense in this, but not the sense that Vergil meant. We are tempted, in 
dealing with this passage, to follow the heroic remedy prescribed by Bahrens 
in Bursian’s Jahresbericht, 1877, 11, 50, to leave out the words from Scy//am 
down to certum est, as a foolish interpolation, and to accept as v. 684, 


Contra jussa monent Heleni dare lintea retro. 


Thus to cut off the offending lines altogether would only be a fair vengeance 
upon a passage which more'perhaps than any even in Vergil has defied scholars’ 
ingenuity. 

At p. 180 Késtlin tries, without changing the text, to explain the difficulties 
in Verg. Aen. XII 513-520. The /vratres Lycia missos were Clarus and Themon, 
brothers of Sarpedon, not named here because already named in X 125. The 
moestum Onitem is the doomed son of Hercules and Deianira, born under the 
curse. The name J/enoeten, derived from oitoc, denotes the son of that Molor- 
chus who regaled Hercules with wine after his battle with the Hydra. Much 
here is fanciful and far-fetched: but Késtlin’s treatment of the obscure passage 
is learned and suggestive. 


In Livy XXVII 15, 5, Unger, at p. 186, proves by reference to c. 22, 9, of 
the same book, that aves guas Livius—habuerat ought to be guas Laevinus- 
habuerat. 
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In Vergil, again, von Leutsch, at p. 121, discusses Aen. VI 42-44. He 
shows that the aditus of v. 43 were intended only for sound to pass, and 
were distinct from the /imen of v. 45 and the /foves of v. 47. At p. 138 the 
same scholar returns to the same passage, and shows that in vv. 40-4I, 
talibus ad fata, etc., we have not the beginning of the new passage, but the 
end of the preceding one. This is seen, and done, both by Ladewig and 
by Nisard, in their respective texts. At p. 166, in discussing Aen. VI 20 seqq., 
he shows how the Icarus myth came to be here brought in by Vergil. From 
the manners of the Sibyl, the German professor, with his mind full of Bismarck 
and the German Cu/turkampf, goes on gravely to infer “that even in these old 
times, the spiritual power tried, at every good opportunity, to make its assumed 
superiority felt by the temporal power.” 


In Manilius, Astron. II 5, Késtlin, at p. 182, proposes to change gemmata 
per aequora Ponto into geminataque tempora Ponto ; the ten years of war at Troy 
are doubled by ten on the sea. Atv. 7 he applauds the brilliant conjecture of 
Bentley, who changed fatria quae jura petentem into patria cui Graecia septem: 
but he amends the emendation by suggesting patria cui injuria septem, as cleav- 
ing closer to MS. tradition. This is very clever criticism. In Astron. IV 189 
seqq., Késtlin, again stepping in Bentley’s steps, changes ova magisterio nudosque 
coercita virgo into 

ora magisterio RUGISQUE coercita virgo, 


where, as he explains, he takes rugis as sign, not of old age, but of serious 
contemplation. The wrath of Erigone upon this audacious and monstrous 
piece of criticism! Only the spectacles are needed to make this caricature of 
the heavenly schoolma’am complete. 


In Valerius Flaccus, Késtlin, at p. 387, examines and approves some conjec- 
tures of R. Ellis, published in Journal of Philology IX, pp. 52-61. But in IV 
130 he disapproves his change of preme into treme, and by comparison with 
Verg. Aen. X 501 seq., he proposes to change the obscure hemistich regis preme 


dare secundos into 
rebus periture secundis. 


The thought is ingenious, but the conjecture too wild for serious discussion. 
In I 420 seqq. he shares with Ellis his objection to coelatague plumbo, Carrion’s 
reading for the obviously incorrect celera plumbo; He differs, however, from 
Ellis ( fert alternantia plumbo) as to the cure of the line, and proposes fortat 
crepitantia plumbo, The epithet crepitantia is surely improper and impossible 
in connection with p/umbo. In I 528 seqq. he examines and rejects Bahrens 
conjecture, and arrives at a perfectly good reading by simply pointing after 
temptatague. It ought to be observed, however, that this punctuation and the 
resulting sense have been already given by Nisard in his edition of 1875. In 
III 143 (not II 143, as printed) he confirms, by reference to Hom. II. VI 67, 
the clever emendation by which Bihrens changes ofima cadavera nostro into 
opima cadavere Nestor. Again, in IV 308, by reference to Verg. Aen. VI 33, he 
gives brilliant confirmation to Bahrens’ conjectural change of cadit ma/lis into 
ceciditque manus. This method of looking back to Valerius’s models to divine 
his thoughts and phraseology is very wise and fruitful. Finally, in dealing 
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with the obscure and corrupt passage I 489-97, Késtlin succeeds by a bold and 
beautiful conjecture in constructing a correct and poetic reading. He changes 


dominoque timentem 
urget equum teneras compressus pectore tigres 


into dominique timentem . . . compressas pectore tigres. Nothing could be better 
than this. In I 494 K. adopts the admirable conjecture of Eyssenhardt, who 
changes ud pariter into it pariter. 


In Sextus Aurelius Victor, de viris il/ustribus, Helmreich, at pp. 167-169, gives 
to cc. 47-77 a long list of variant readings taken from the MS. described in 
Philologus vol. XX XIX. 


In Festus, Unger, at pp. 187-189, shows s. v. Februarius that, by a blunder 
of Paulus, three distinct passages on the origin of the month-name have been 
violently compressed into two; and that, by this confusion, there is ascribed to 
Juno in the Roman ritual a part that really belongs to the god Inuus, cf. Livy 
II 5, 2. 


Roman History and Antiquities. 

A. Miiller discusses in two long essays, pp. 122-138, and 221-276, many curious 
points connected with the dress and armature of the Roman legionaries under 
the Empire. His researches go into the minutest points of military tailoring; 
but his method, although tedious, is sound, and his results will serve to fill up 
many gaps in our Lexicon and classical dictionaries. His first essay is called 
“Studies on the Armature of the Roman Legionaries.’”’ He proves, against 
Genthe’s authority, that the cuirass worn by the legionary soldiers, at least 
during the first four centuries of the empire, was not of leather, but of metal. 
This metal cuirass he then proves to be, in material and construction, the real 
lorica segmentata, which, according to the old opinion, was a piece of fancy cos- 
tume never really used by soldiers, but only carved upon their monuments, etc., 
as an artistic decoration. After proving the actual use of the /. segmentata by 
soldiers in the field, he sh’ ws, against Marquardt’s authority, that the /. segmen- 
tata was a form of cuirass taken by the Romans from the Etrurians, but adopted 
by the Etrurians with some practical modifications from the orddw¢ Sépak of 
the Greek infantry. The second essay is on ‘“‘ The Sepulchral Monuments of 
Roman Warriors.” In it he tries, from personal inspection of twenty monu- 
ments of caligati which he found in Italy, and of a much larger number of 
monuments to eguites, to fix the name and the construction of the chief articles 
of the soldiers’ equipment. With the facts thus gathered from the monuments 
he collates all the scattered notices that occur in the literature. From all he 
shows that the dead soldiers are portrayed on their monuments, not in any 
parade costume, not even in battle array, but in their working-dress of daily 
life. The sagum and the paenula, the latter with its invariable cucullus, lasted 
on from republican times into the late empire; and they each existed in four 
distinct styles. The accurate description of these garments is the newest and 
most valuable part of the essay. The éoga, if worn at all by soldiers, was worn 
only by officers, The monuments to eguites are much more highly ornamented 
than those of caligati, The one horse on the monument is the symbol of the 
private soldier, two of the sesguiplicarius, and three, as Miiller shows against 
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Herzen’s autivority, of the decurio. The cista, so often found on such monu- 
ments, was not intended as symbol of Bellona-worship, as has been supposed, 
but to hold the food for the dead man’s use. The feast-scene, so often carved 
on such monuments, is not a representation of the funeral-feast, but a picture 
of the man himself in the daily scenes of his home-life. In this last point 
Miiller’s result is independently confirmed by an eloquent study of Athenian 
sepulchral monuments published last year in the Revue des deux Mondes, 


Illhardt, in a short essay on “ Titus and the Jewish Temple,” pp. 189-196, 
shows that Titus neither wished, as Josephus thought, to preserve the temple 
permanently, nor desired to have it sacked and destroyed by his soldiers. He 
knew that, in order to break the resistance of the Jewish nation, the temple 
must be destroyed; but he wished to secure the treasures contained in it for the 
imperial government, and especially to satisfy his own curiosity as to the 
sanctuary and its contents. Illhardt argues against the authority of Bernays, 
that the passage on this subject in the chronicle of Sulpicius Severus (II 30, 6) 
is not derived from Tacitus. 


Greek Language and Literature. 
In Aeschylus, L. Schmidt proposes, at p. 172, to change the unmeaning line, 
Septem adv. Thebas 793 (ed. Ahrens=773 ed. Hermann) 
Sapoeire, red paupévat, 
into Sapocite uy 


In spite of what is said to defend it, this sudden change from the plural to the 
singular is intolerably harsh, Hermann’s old conjecture, tedpuypyévor for 
teVpaupévor, still seems to be the best. 


In Sophocles, L. Schmidt, at pp. 169-171, brings forward a series of con- 
jectures to the text of Oedipus Coloneus. In v. 402, instead of 6 ripBoc 
dvorvxav, he conjectures 6 thuBoc diya trvuyav, The local meaning here given 
to tvyév does not belong to the language of tragedy; and, even if that 
meaning be admitted, the tense of the ruydr is impos. ible. The text, though 
not very well expressed, is not without fit meaning; but, if it is to be changed, 
the old conjecture of Schenkl dvorvyoio: gives a clear sense with the least 
possible change. 

In v. 589 he proposes to cure the violent displacement of the we by changing 
avayKalovet to avaptdoover, If that will not do, as it certainly will not, then 
he proposes to change xouiCew into ro Lev! Metre forces poets to displace 
words even worse than this poor ye is displaced; but, if there must be change, 
then Hartung’s change of we into oe is the easiest and best. 

In vv. 703-4 he changes yf#p¢ onuaivwr into ovvvaiwy, This is possible ; 
but the old reading, though less commonplace in grammar, is of higher poetical 
power. 

In v. 1534 he changes ai dé pupiat into coy wwpia ‘This is 
mere wantonness of change. Apart from the poetic vigor of the passage thus 
mutilated, this intrusion of the possessive o¢# into the language of tragic 
dialogue is incorrect. 

In v. 1584 he tries to get sense into the corrupt passage by changing 

O¢ Keivov tov dei Biov, 
into Aehowréroc Keivov avatei Bioror, 
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Even if we concede the unproved meaning given to dvartei (without sickness, 
painlessly), the hiatus after xeivov is bad. 

In 1632 he changes the poetical, but altogether intelligible, riorwy apyaiav 
into the flat wiorev apxiay, Is dpxio¢, in fact, ever used by the tragedians? 


In the Ajax of Sophocles, Miller, at pp. 371-372, brings forward, from an 
unexpected source, a pleasing and plausible emendation of the doubtful line, 
V. 923, olo¢ Ov viwg Exec. The verses of Ignatius, called Eriyor ei¢ tiv Addy, 
are, as he observed, made up largely of reminiscences of tragic phraseology. 
He says, at v. 126, oioc avd’ oiov méAecge. Assuming this to be borrowed from 
Sophocles, Miiller conjectures that the true reading was olo¢ av’ viov réAexc, or, 
with less violence of change, 

Gv oiwy Kupeic, Cf. Electra 849. 
It is not unlikely that the stolen phrases of Ignatius may thus serve, by an odd 
turn of fate, to restore to the tragic poets some of their own lost or corrupted 
treasures, 

In the Electra of Sophocles, von Leutsch proposes, at pp. 220 and 270, a 
series of changes in the anapaestic system vv. I0I-114, and in the chorus 137- 
139. On metrical grounds, in vv. 100 and fot, he rejects totrwy and obtwc 
respectively. On exegetical grounds he rejects réd” juap in 106 and Trove evvdc 
birokdertouévove in 112. He reads v. 105 seq. 


éor’ av Aetoow dotpwv piTac .. . 
In vv. 137-139 he rejects Acraiowv (4vtacc, Dindorf ) on metrical grounds; he 
‘changes Aiuva¢g, misprinted Aquvac, into Koirag; and he changes obre—oire into 
obre—ov. Thus he reads, in one long line, 
mayxoivov Koitag matép’ obTe ov 
In Euripides, L. Schmidt proposes, at p. 172, to change the suspected line, 


Electra 977, 
éy@ dé (untpi, ed. Fix) rod dévov dixac, 


into pntpo¢ ddvov dé Tpésac dixac. 


By this change the antithesis to v.976 is made clear and strong; but the 
departure from the text is too great, and the displacement of the dé, although 
not unprecedented, is harsh. 


In Plato, Siebeck discusses, at pp. 175-179, the vexed question of priority in 
time between the Phaedros and the Gorgias. Zeller, as is known, decides that 
the Phaedros preceded the Gorgias. Against his authority, and in support of 
Ueberweg, Siebeck shows that the peculiar theory of the art of rhetoric, 
broached in the Gorgias, is continued and developed in the Phaedros. He 
shows farther that the Phaedros, being written later than the Gorgias, contains 
two almost direct citations from it, 260¢ from 4604, and 261a from 4532. 
Incidentally he tries to show the priority in time of Hippias Maior over Phae- 
dros by a citation in Phaedros 2614 from Hipp. Mai. 281d and 2624. 


L. Schmidt, at p. 383, brings forward an admirable emendation to the Sym- 
posium, 220¢. 7 (misprinted 22¢. 7). For the inexplicable tév ’Iévwy he con- 
jectures Tév idévrwv. This fills the sense and restores the meaning and the 
text. 
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In Aristotle, L. Schmidt, at p. 384, suggests an emendation in the suspected 
essay Tepi Zivwvog xTA. 978, 2, 23-27 (misprinted 6, 23). He accepts Kern’s 
correction of Tavrév, 25, into Td 6v; and he confirms the sense thus gained by 
changing aiTG into TO Hpepeiv én’ avtG This is 
acute and convincing. 


In Demosthenes, L. Schmidt, at p. 384, makes a futile attempt to change 
the text of Dem. Mid. § 55 (not 54 as printed). For i7ép avrév he proposes to 
read dor@v. The sense would require izép tév aordév, There is no abso- 
lute need of rejecting airév ; but, if there must be change, Weil’s dzévrwv is 
so far the best. 


In Theocritus, L. Schmidt, at p. 384, suggests a pretty and plausible correc- 
tion of the difficult line IV 39. The text, 


aiyec éuiv dita, aréoBac, 


is undoubtedly corrupt; but the aiye¢ is so certainly right that no conjecture 
which leaves it out can be accepted. Schmidt proposes 


bcov alyec éuiv 7’ aréoBac. 


In Menandros, the Rhetorician, Hammer gives, at p. 383, from personal 
inspection of the Paris MS, the succession of chapters in his epi émidecktixdv, 
and shows, against Spengel’s statement, that the succession differs from that in 


the Medicean MS. 


In Moschus, C. Hartung, at p. 47, discusses several disputed passages. In IV 
46 he defends the text 0737 xovpotpdgov against the conjecture immotpédov by 
referring to Hom. Il. II 5to. Here, as elsewhere, Moschus imitates Homer. 
Chiefly on exegetical grounds, he rejects altogether the clumsy verse IV 37. 
In IV 88 he shows, from the context, that oioc, the accepted conjecture for oioc, 
cannot be right; and he changes olo¢ éx’ GAAorpiye into alav én’ The 
sense thus gained is clear and good ; and the form aia is used once by Theoc- 
ritus XVII gt. 


In Diodorus Siculus, Unger, at p. 175, gives a series of thoughtful and almost 
certain changes in the text of the 15th book. Inc. 19, for Ta Kata tiv ‘EAAdda 
ovoxevacduevor he reads ovoxevaCduevor, that the participle may correspond, as 
the sense requires, with tpocayéuevor and xepotyevor, In the same chapter, ad 
jin., he adopts Wesseling’s suggestion to leave out after rac 
kawvac ovvd#Kac; but he rejects the d¢ inserted by Wesseling after wéAevc, and 
changes &ooav into duécacay, By this, the expression becomes more correct, 
and the thought sharper and clearer. In c. 33, in the speech of Agesilaos, in 
dealing with the words vevixnxévar dv * ropSouuévy, he adopts Bekker’s suggestion 
to leave out the dv as contrary to the sense; but he changes the simple topvov- 
Hévy into the compound dcaropVoupévy, and thus accounts for the presence of 
the dy by the natural confusion between AN and AIA. Inc. 22 he changes 
Siovg as giving a false sense, into 
woAeueiv, Finally, starting from the fact that the standing army of the Arca- 
dians was called by the special name of érdpcrov, cf. Xen. Hell. 4, 33, he shows 
that in two passages, cc. 62 and 67, this correct étdpcroc has been changed into 
the unmeaning é7iAexrée, 
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In Plutarch, Unger, at pp. 384-385, brings new light upon the difficult pas- 
sage in his life of Solon, c. xxv Ig (ed. Sintenis). He shows on astronomical 
grounds that the text Td tpd ovvddov pudpiov is absurd in sense, and that the 
change into 70 epi obvodov udpiov would yield a sense scientifically correct. 


In Diogenes Laertius, L. Schmidt suggests, at p. 384, that in the list of 
Antisthenes’ writings given at VI 16, the unmeaning ‘coypagf ought to be 
changed into p.cdoypdgot. The context is too scant to give any certainty to such 
a conjecture. 


In Plotinus, H. F. Miller, at p. 179, raises reasonable objection to the words 
ovdé duvarov elvai iva ric kai Savudoat, and suggests that this monstrous Greek, 
Ennead. V 8, is the barbarous gloss of some Roman reader, trying to translate 
literally ne fieri quidem potest ut quis miretur. Is this iwa- construction ever 
found elsewhere in later Greek after dvvarév ? 


In Julian, Schiller discusses, at pp. 385-6, the title of his book against the 
Christians. He rejects the title constructed by Neumann, «ard Xpiotiavév 
Aéyot, on account of the known fact that Julian never used this word himself 
and forbade the use of it by others. He thinks it probable that the title was 
kata TadcAaiwy, on account of the scorn expressed by that word. 


In Stephen of Byzantium and in Hesychius, s. vv. ‘Erapirac and ’Erapéyrot 
respectively, Unger, at p. 175, shows that these two words are blunders of the 
copyists for ‘Exdpcro:, the special name of the Arcadian soldiery. In the scant- 
ness of our knowledge of Arcadian antiquities and dialect, this changing of 
the text is dangerous work. 


Proksch, in a long essay, pp. I-47, “ On the use of the article, especially with 
the predicate,” starts his discussion from the good definition of Dornseiffen, that 
“the article serves to define that which is known, or assumed to be known, 
either by its properties or relations.” After clearly presenting the logical law 
by which the article is excluded from the predicate, he goes on to give many 
facts and rules that are sufficiently recognized even in our elementary gram- 
mars. The clumsiness of the modern languages, and especially of the German, 
in the use of the article is perhaps his reason for once more calling attention to 
the cases where the moderns are apt to take the predicate for the subject of the 
sentence and thus to puzzle themselves about the article. His collection of 
examples is everywhere full and valuable. Ilis explanation of some difficult 
passages is acute, and his argument against false views of Madvig and of 
Kihner is clear and convincing. He enumerates with care the cases where the 
article, as in 6 avréc, Sdrepov, tovvavtiov, Td Aoirdv Ta GAAa, is used in the 
predicate because it is essential to the meaning of the word. Avréc, for ex- 
ample, needs the 6 to give it the meaning of ‘the same.’ The best and most 
novel part of his essay is where, pp. 35-46, he collects and explains the few 
sentences in Greek where the article is used with the predicate; and he fully 
establishes the law that all propositions in which the predicate takes the 
article are identical propositions, 7. ¢. propositions in which the predicate is 
either logically or really identical in contents with the subject. The careful 
collection and sorting of examples in this paper make it well worthy of atten- 
tion by grammarians and writers of grammars. 
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Herbst contributes to this volume another essay of great length, pp. 271-382, 
and of splendid merit, on the origin and manner of composition of Thucydides’ 
history. By a detailed criticism of the leading works that have appeared on 
this subject between 1862 and 1878, he comes back in various ways and under 
various forms to the restatement of his own conclusion as stated in his first 
essay, that Thucydides composed his history, from the beginning to the end, as 
a single work, and continuously, after the end of the whole war, about the year 
400 B.C. In admirable temper, but with keen wit and overwhelming logic, 
this great scholar crushes, one after another, the various champions of Ullrich’s 
theory, and comes back by a new line of demonstration to his own conclusion. 
The argument of Herbst was so fully stated in the abstract of his former essay! 
that it is not necessary here to repeat it. Apart from that main argument, 
however, the shrewdness and the marvellous knowledge of the man are exhib- 
ited in dealing with many subordinate questions of grammar, style and inter- 
pretation. In his knowledge of Thucydides’ diction and in his understanding 
and absolute possession of the text, Herbst has never perhaps been equalled. 
Even in points of grammatical detail his observations have always a precision 
of statement and often a brilliant novelty of discovery that make them worthy 
of being treasured up by grammarians. As a few of many important points, 
may be cited his discovery of the conditions under which Thucydides uses 
as identical with p. 282 seq.; his explanation of 
kad’ éxdorove in II 39, 29, against Poppo, Kriiger and Classen; his defence of 
the text adpdéa te against conjecture in II 39, 14; his defence of the text tapa 
tév dAdwv in I 10; his discussion of Thucydides’ hyperbola in respect of é7i 
mAéov, VI 2; his explanation of the double use of evdi¢ at p. 339, and of the 
use of dorep at p. 365. Of the highest interest, however, as a contribution to 
our knowledge of Greek grammar, is his discovery, by an elaborate induction 
from the entire text of Thucydides, of the laws according to which he uses the 
article with proper names (including nomina Gentilia)—cf. pp. 372-382 (of 
which pp. 373-4 are left out by miscount), According to this induction, there 
are six (6) cases in which Thucydides puts the article to the proper noun: 

1. The article stands always with a certain class of propernouns; ¢.g.7 Aoia, 
4 Xepodvycoc (if he means the Thracian Chersonese), etc. 

2. The article stands wherever, within the framework of one detached nar- 
rative, back reference is made to a name already given; cf. story of Plataea, 
II 2-6, g. II 2, to (ed. Béhme), and WAdracar ITI 2, 10. 

3. The article stands wherever the name is used in antithesis with another 
name; ¢. g. of ’Adqvaiwr, I 72, I. 

4. The article stands wherever the name is defined by an attribute or 
subordinate clause; ¢. g. Tv kai’ AV éroAéunoar, T 1. 

5. The article stands wherever a proper name is used to define another 
noun ; ¢. g. “ices Tov Kepkupaiwy, I 25. 

6. The article stands with proper names referred to as known and notorious; 
é. g. Tov I 69. 

On the other hand, Herbst shows that the article is regularly omitted with 
proper names in (3) three cases: 

a, When a second or third proper name is joined by a connecting particle 
to a proper name that has the article: ’IraAiag I 36, 11. 


1 American Journal of Philology, Vol. I, p. 240. 
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6. When a new rarrative is beginning ; ¢. g. ’Adyvaiow xrA, I 105. 
c. In all general remarks, thrown in by the historian and breaking the chain 
of narrative; ¢. g. I 25, 

It is to be hoped that this careful work of the great scholar will be carried 
on by others, and the habits of other prose-writers observed and mended, so 
that our grammars may be freed at last from their vague and absurd and false 
statements in respect of the article with proper names. In testing the MSS. 
of Thucydides as to their accuracy in this point, Herbst avows that his confidence 
in the overrated Laurentianus C. has been more and more shaken. He urges 
upon scholars the acceptance of his own conjecture, the change of Td yap mpd 
avrév into Ta yap Tpwikd, I 1, 10, as the only change needed to make the text 
perfect in sense and connection. This conjecture may be accepted, we think, 
as almost absolutely sure. 


H. Haupt, in a long essay, pp. 139-166, attacks the problem of the authorities 
followed by Dio Cassius in his history of the second Punic war and of the 
second and third Macedonian wars. His method of investigation is not very 
clear, nor are his results stated with much firmness. His classified list of the 
chief modern works on this subject, from 1835 to 1879, is valuable. He shows 
first how unfounded and false is the notion that Dion drew by preference rather 
from Greek than Roman sources. The claims of Silenos, Sosilos and Chaereas 
to be the sources of Dion are dismissed as unproved and incapable of proof. 
Polybios, if used by Dion at all, was used not directly but indirectly. It is 
shown, against the authority of Keller, that the writings of Juba were not 
known to Dion, but that facts recorded by Juba came to Dion through writers 
that had followed him. The most valuable part of Haupt’s essay is his proof 
that the question of Dion’s authorities is so confused with the general question 
of Dion’s relationship to Arrian, that it awaits its solution from a more careful 
study than has yet been given to Arrian’s text. Until this has been done, the 
conclusion seems to be that the narrative of Dion is founded, not on any single 
authority, but on a fusion of several, at least three ; and that of these three, the 
author that Dion followed most closely was Livy. 


Unger, in a paper of great length, pp. 48-106, discusses the question of the 
authorities used by Diodoros in his 11th Book. He starts from the general con- 
clusions reached by Volquardsen; but he follows a new method of investiga- 
tion, and one of such potency as to modify Volquardsen’s results in some 
points, and to give to them in all points greater scientific precision. The 
authority followed by Diodoros in each portion of his narrative may be traced 
and determined by close observation of the year-reckoning that he uses. The 
Greek historians, in the absence of any universally recognized system of chro-. 
nology, followed various rules as to the beginning of the year. Some, for 
example, like Ephoros, followed Spartan usage, as that which had remained 
unchanged for the longest unbroken period, and began the year with the 
autumnal equinox, or with the next full moon thereafter. Others, as Timaeos, 
began the year with the opening of spring. Others again, as the Attic chrono- 
graphs, began with the summer-solstice. Others, finally, running close on 
Ephoros’ manner, began with the beginning of November. Diodoros now, in 
combining his various authorities with his own narrative, was so incredibly 
careless, according to Unger’s view, as never to translate their different sys- 
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tems into any one self-consistent system of his own. Hence the endless con- 
fusion and perplexity of Diodoros’ narrative in all points of minute chronology. 
In maintaining this doctrine, Unger refutes the opinion of Droysen and Schmidt 
that Diodoros follows a uniform system of reckoning by including in his year 
the last half of one Attic archonship and the first half of the following one. 
As evidence of Diodoros’ carelessness, he points out the existence of doublets, 
when the same event is narrated twice under different years, and the three 
dates, assigned in three different places to the Sacred War. By following out 
in detail the variations in the reckoning of time according to the authority 
followed in each passage, Unger is able to point out the passages that belong 
to Ephoros, to Timaeos, and to the unknown chronograph respectively. Accord- 
ing to his view, Diodoros used Xenophon not at all, Thucydides very seldom, 
and Ephoros far more than any otherauthority. But in Sicilian history he followed 
Timaeos ; and in points of literary history he followed an unknown writer, 
probably Kastor. There is, indeed, an inherent improbability that Diodoros, 
aman of vigorous common-sense, trained all his life in the accurate details of 
official work, should have undertaken his gigantic task of history-writing with- 
out adopting for his own convenience some uniform system of time-reckoning. 
But, apart from this improbability, the argument of Unger is clear and con- 
vincing. 

H. Haupt, in a masterly essay on “ Dares, Malalas and Sisyphos,” pp. 107-121, 
deals in a most satisfactory manner with the vexed question as to the origin 
and propagation of the absurd stories that arose, during Roman and Byzantian 
times, about the events and the characters of the Trojan war. He aims to fix, 
in a final and definite manner, the relationship in time and in literary interde- 
pendence among the group of writers represented chiefly by Malalas, Isaakos 
Porphyrogennitos, Manasses and Tzetzes in Greek literature, and by Dares and 
Dictys in Roman. On this subject, many theories have been formed. Accord- 
ing to Dederich, Malalas, Isaakos and Manasses, each independent of the 
others, all derive from an assumed Greek poet, Dictys, but Dares was indepen- 
dent of Dictys and original. According to Joly, Malalas formed his story by 
compilation from Dares and a Greek Dictys, and Isaakos formed his from 
Malalas. According to Dunger and Wagener, Malalas is entirely independent 
of Dictys. As to any assumed independence of these writers, one from another, 
Haupt says rightly that it is grossly improbable, nay impossible, that a number 
of men at different times should have come independently to the fantastic 
notion of giving elaborate descriptions of the persons, manners and peculiari- 
ties of the Homeric heroes. He rejects with merited ridicule Wagener’s theory 
that they happen to agree in these details because they all drew their descrip- 
tions from statues of the heroes that were accepted in those times as portraits. 
The agreement extends to points of character, and evento details of coloring 
and to eccentricities of manner, such as no statue could have indicated. The 
substantial agreement in design among all these writers proves derivation of 
some kind of one from another, and their variations in detail prove only, what 
can be easily granted, the existence of separate whims and vagaries in each. 
Between Dares and Malalas, on the one hand, between Dares and Isaakos on 
the other, the relationship is so close, that they not only describe the same 
heroes in almost identical order, but they leave the same heroes undescribed- 
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Between Dares, however, and the Latin Dictys, there is an essential difference : 
Dictys cleaves close to the outline of the Homeric story, but Dares, dealing 
with that story as a sensational romance-writer, follows and even outdoes 
Ptolemaios Chennos in working in absurd variations of his own. It can be 
proved, however, that Dares did not derive from Malalas, nor Malalas from 
Dares, but that both used some common source or sources. This common 
source for both Dares and Malalas was not the fabulous Greek poet Dictys, 
but some Greek prose-writer upon the Homeric myth. By analysis of Malalas’ 
text, it is found to consist of two kinds of material entirely different and badly 
fused. One part follows closely the classical story as given in Homer; the 
other part introduces variations and adulteration of that story. Now, accord- 
ing to Haupt, the former, or Homeric, element in Malalas comes from the Latin 
Dictys ; the latter, or Unhomeric, element comes from the lost work of Sisyphos 
of Kos, a writer often mentioned by Malalas himself with great reverence. 
Thus, in the line of descent, Malalas comes from the fusion of the Latin Dictys, 
with the Greek Sisyphos, and Isaakos, Manasses, Kedrenos and Tzetzes come 
from Malalas. Dares, on the other hand, draws directly from Sisyphos, but he 
draws on a plan of his own, with greater independence. Finally, as between 
the Latin Dictys and the Greek Sisyphos, although the one is undoubtedly the 
source of the other, we do not know enough to decide which was the inventor, 
which the plagiarist. The article closes with a temperate defence of Malalas’ 
character against Bentley and Nicolai. Well deserved is the sharp criticism on 
Bernhardy’s estimate of Dares, Rom. Lit. p. 770, an estimate more false and 
misleading than is common even with Bernhardy. 

Greek Antiquities and History. 

The exquisite statue of Hermes with the child Bacchus, found at Olympia 
on the 8th of May 1877, is discussed by Rumpf, at pp. 197-220, in an essay of 
much interest and charm of treatment. The essay is illustrated by a rather 
rough drawing. It is to be regretted that the essay is based, not upon inspec- 
tion of the statue itself, but upon the cast at Frankfort A.-M. The statue is 
well described, and the artistic motives acutely analyzed. Rumpf adopts Treu’s 
theory that the missing left hand held the heraid’s staff; but he righily rejects 
the inartistic notion of the thyrsus in the right hand, and he explains the list- 
ening pose of the beautiful head by Adler’s theory, that with his right hand, to 
amuse the baby-god, Hermes was sounding the castanets. There was probably 
a wreath or band of metal around the hair, and the feet, as proved by a frag- 
ment more recently discovered, wore sandals without wings. These sandals 
show traces of bronze color, and the hair and lips show traces of a brownish 
red. The ascription of this work to Praxiteles, although directly asserted by 
Pausanias, has been, as is known, disputed and denied by the German archae- 
ologists, Hirschfeld, Trea, Berndorf,etc. They consider it of later date than 
Praxiteles, and ascribe it either to Lysippus himself or to a pupil of Lysippus, 
possibly, in order to save Pausanias’ credit, to a younger Praxiteles, grandson 
of the famous sculptor. Against their theories, and in defence of Pausanias’ 
statement, Rumpf makes an argument of great, if not decisive power. He 
defends the knowledge and the credibility of Pausanias in artistic matters ; and 
then shows in detail how well the style and workmanship of this statue agree 
with all that we know, either by copies or by mention in literature, of Praxi- 
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teles’ art. Especially, the proportion in length between the head and the 
figure, I to 74, agrees with Praxiteles’ earlier time and manner, but is too short 
for Lysippus’ style; and finally the whole figure and the face belong rather to 
the idealistic manner of Praxiteles than to the growingly realistic portrait- 
manner of Lysippus. One that has seen even in cast or copy the glorious beauty 
of the Hermes will feel abiding interest in all that throws light upon its origin; 
and Rumpf will have the sympathy and good wishes of all in arguing us into 
the belief that we have in this statue the genuine work of Praxiteles’ own 
hands. 
Tuos, R. PRICE. 


ENGLISCHE STUDIEN. Herausgegeben von Dr. EUGEN KOLBING. III 
Band. Heilbronn, 1880. 


I.—Felix Liebrecht. The Folk-Lore Society in London. Liebrecht 
describes the formation of this society, which counts among its members 
such distinguished antiquaries as Gladstone, Lubbock, Tylor, and Thoms, 
and proceeds to review the first volume of the Folk-Lore Record. In so 
doing he takes occasion to intersperse parallels from the folk-lore of other 
nations, and thus rescues many superstitions from any suspicion of provin- 
cialism by affording evidence of their wide dispersion. A note on Chaucer’s 
Night Spell will attract students who have puzzled over this charm in the 
Milleres Tale. Perhaps a comparison of the ‘‘seynte Petres soster” with 
the “St. Peter’s brother” of the version contained in a foot-note to the 
passage in Gilman’s Chaucer, may throw some light on that particular 
obscurity. The review ends with some curious excerpts from Blount’s 
Tenures of Land and Customs of Manors. 


F. H. Stratmann, in Notes on Old English Grammar, affirms, as against 
Holtzmann, the existence of A. S. aw, points out the baselessness of Koch’s 
assertion that 7? had, in the 14th century, the sound of ¢ (az); derives orchard 
from a proximate orceard, of which the older forms were probably ortceard, 
ortgeard ; supplies examples of & substituted for 8, and of nom. and acc. 
plur. masc. in O. E. ending in ¢ instead of the regular s. 


Ed. Tiessen’s Contributions to the Determination and Exegesis of the 
Text of Shakespeare are continued from the second volume (see A. J. P., 
vol. II p. 112). They touch upon passages in the following plays, viz. 
Coriolanus, Troilus and Cressida, Tempest, Winter’s Tale, Cymbeline, 
Henry VIII, and Pericles. , 


Felix Bobertag continues his studies of Pope, in a readable but somewhat 
too discursive examination of the Essay on Criticism. The nature and 
extent of Pope’s indebtedness to his predecessors in this mode of writing 
is well illustrated by extensive parallel quotations from the Essay and from 
Horace, Hieronymus Vida, and Boileau. Passing, however, from external 
resemblances to the structure of the poem and to its author’s conceptions 
of the poetical art, Bobertag finds, along with unmistakable correspondences 
between Pope and Boileau, an essential independence on the part of the 
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former, which becomes still more marked when he is compared with Vida. 
Horace was his real master, and Pope’s style owes much more to Horace than 
to Boileau. The Essay on Criticism is an exposition of the principle which 
Pope, and through him the generation of which he was the exponent, pro- 
fessed, namely, that the theory and practice of poetry are absolutely insepa- 
rable. Finally, his peculiar use of the word “nature” indicates that he was 
on the verge of a deeper insight into the essence of poetry, although the 
actual discovery was reserved for his successors. 


E. Kélbing supplies a number of minor contributions to the Exegesis and 
Textual Criticism of English Poets. The first is on the difficult passage 
Beowulf v. 168. There are fifteen on obscurities in the Assumpcioun de 
nostre dame (ed. Lumby), three on Floriz and Blauncheflur, three on Sir 
Degrevant, one on the Gregorius legend after the Vernon MS. (Herrig’s 
Archiv, 1876), one each on the Political Songs, Maximion, and Spiritual 
Songs of Béddeker’s Altenglischen Dichtungen, and two on Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales, Prologue, vv. 52 and 169. From the note on Prol. 52 we 
learn that Jord cannot be the equivalent of the M. H. G. duhurt, but must 
signify ¢ad/e, a meaning which is clearly borne out by the passages quoted. 


W. Victor has an article on Die wissenschaftliche Grammatik und der 
englische Unterricht, in which he makes some practical suggestions to 
teachers of English in Realschulen concerning the utilization of recent 
researches into English phonology and inflection. 


The Book Notices begin with a review of Horstmann’s Sammlung alteng- 
lischer Legenden (Heilbronn, 1878), by Koélbing, who offers a number of 
critical emendations and suggestive notes. J. Caro criticises Baumstark’s 
Thomas Morus (Freiburg in Breisgau, 1879). O. S. Seemann, while recog- 
nizing what is meritorious and useful in Vincenz Knauer’s William Shakes- 
peare, der Philosoph der sittlichen Weltordnung (Innsbruck, 1879), is an 
unsparing critic of its defective arrangement and immature conclusions. 
Bobertag’s review of Karl Knortz’s Longfellow, Literar-historische Studie 
(Hamburg, 1879), contains an estimate of the poet which most Americans 
will be slow to accept, inasmuch as it would make his Golden Legend an 
imitation of Faust, his Building of the Ship an attempt to rival Schiller’s 
Lay of the Bell, and his Masque of Pandora, a fancied improvement on the 
Legend of Prometheus. Kluge’s Beitrige zur Geschichte der germanischen 
Conjugation (Strassburg, 1879) is fully and approvingly noticed by Her- 
mann Méller. Kélbing, in passing judgment on Konrath’s Beitrige zur 
Erklirung und Textkritik des William von Schorham (Berlin, 1878), recom- 
mends to the author the publication of a new edition of Schorham’s poems, 
and ends this department with a notice of Liebrecht’s Zur Volkskunde 
(Heilbronn, 1879). 


The volumes criticised under the head of Lehr- und Uebungsbicher fiir 
die englische Sprache are of only secondary interest outside of Germany. 
With this number a Programmschau is begun, the most noteworthy pro- 
gramme being one by Horstmann on a prose version of Barlaam und Josaphat, 
from MS. Egerton 876, fol. 301. 
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The Miscellanea contain the Neapolitan Fragment of Sir Isumbras, an 
apograph by Kélbing; the schedule of Lectures on English Philology at the 
German universities ; a Zeitschriftenschau, which students will find service- 
able ; together with corrections, a list of books received for review, etc. 


II.—A. Rambeau. Chaucer’s ‘House of Fame’ in its relation to Dante’s 
‘Divina Commedia.’ This dissertation, which occupies pp. 209-268, is the 
ablest paper of the number, if not of the volume. The author begins by 
adverting to the contradictory opinions which have been held regarding 
Chaucer’s acquaintance with the Italian language and literature. Tyrwhitt 
and Warton agreed in affirming his knowledge of Italian, while Sir Harris 
Nicolas and Craik were as firmly convinced that he had never read Dante 
and Petrarch, the latter even going so far as to question whether more than 
the fame of Italian song had reached his ears. Among the German scholars 
who have championed the former view are enumerated Fiedler, Pauli, 
Ebert, Hertzberg, Kissner, and Ten Brink. Following Sandras, in his Etude 
sur Chaucer, and Ten Brink, in his Studien, Rambeau undertakes a 
detailed comparison of the Divina Commedia and Chaucer’s House of 
Fame, for the purpose of exhibiting the dependence of Chaucer upon 
Dante, as well in the structure of his poem as in the form of particular 
passages. It may seem fanciful to extend the analogy to the inscription 
upon the wall of the temple of Venus, regarded as a parallel to the terrific 
legend over the gate of hell, or to insist upon the accuracy of both Dante 
and Chaucer in assigning a date to their respective visions as a substantia- 
tion of the author’s view; yet it must be remembered that it was only by a 
multiplication of parallels, individually too weak to bear the burden of 
proof, yet convincing in their totality, that a demonstration of the pro- 
posed thesis could be successfully carried through. Rambeau brings to 
light a number of verbal correspondences which are, in many instances, too 
exact and striking to be the work of chance, and supports them by unfold- 
ing the more recondite analogies between the two poems in point of ma- 
chinery, discourses, and pictorial furniture. lt is worthy of notice that the 
essay is preceded by a bibliography of works cited, and that the proofs are 
clearly conceived and aptly stated, without any darkening of counsel by a 

superabundance of words. 


F. H. Stratmann offers several Emendations of Old English Authors, the 
works emended being the first series of O. E. Homilies, Layamon, Hali 
Meidenhad, King Horn (ed. Lumby), and Florizand Blauncheflur. The pro- 
posed corrections recommend themselves in almost every case, the author’s 
learning and judgment being equally conspicuous. Stratmann also con- 
tributes a few quotations under the heading On the Definite Form of the 
Adjective in Old English, to prove that the O. E. generally observes the 
same laws with respect to its use as the Anglo-Saxon, and follows with a 
note on O. E. -ere (-@re, -are), which, in order to have the question settled, 
he assumes to have been long in Layamon. 

Kélbing continues his Minor Contributions to the Exegesis and Textual 
Criticisms of English Poets, with a long series of notes on the Middle Eng- 
lish Story of Genesis and Exodus. Where he agrees with Wilcker(Alteng- 
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lisches Lesebuch), Zupitza (Altenglisches Uebungsbuch), and Matzner 
(Altenglisches Sprachproben), as against Morris, the editor of the poem, he 
refrains from all comments upon their views, and observes the same rule 
with respect to Morris’s own corrections in his second edition. 


Felix Liebrecht shows, ina short article on English Ballad Poetry, that the 
Collection of seventy-nine Black-Letter Ballads and Broadsides, printed in 

the reign of Queen Elizabeth, between the years 1559 and 1597, and re- 
printed London, 1870, contains two ballads which are translations or adapta- 
tions of as many epigrams in the Greek Anthology, the first either by 
Posidippus or the comic poet Plato, and the second by Metrodorus. A 
‘“* Song of an English Merchant, borne at Chichester,” one of the Roxburghe 
Ballads, is discovered to rest upon the ancient custom of absolving a 
criminal from the death penalty on condition that a maiden should resolve 
to take him in marriage. Still another song of the same collection is com- _ 
pared with the ‘Zigeunerin,” No. 368 of Simrock’s Volkslieder, and a 

ballad, entitled ‘‘The Little Barly-Corne,” with a German Volksbuch of 
the 17th century, bearing the partial title, ‘‘Martyrologia Hordei, wie das 
edle Gersten-Korn so viel Marter ausstehen muss.” 


H. Ottmann treats of the choice of English reading matter in the German 
realschule of the first order. Presupposing an elementary knowledge of 
grammar, to be acquired in “#rtia, he would begin in lower secunda with 
Robinson Crusoe, and follow with extracts from the English historians in 
upper secunda. In prima the scholar will then study the first two chapters of 
Macaulay’s History of England, Milton’s Paradise Lost, and devote two 
winter semesters to Shakespeare. Private reading of easier pieces will 
give him fluency, and strengthen his confidence in his own independent 
ability. 


In the Book Notices, Stratmann commends Skeat’s Etymological Diction- 
ary of the English Language (Oxford, 1879), though he is able to catalogue 
a tolerably large number of errors. D. Asher passes a favorable judgment 
upon Karl Warncke’s essay On the Formation of English Words by Means 
of Ablaut. C. Blasius reviews Snider’s System of Shakespeare’s Dramas, 
and pronounces the ideas to be new and important, and the style lucid, 
straightforward and dignified. Besides, there are reviews by Seemann of 
the Works of William Shakespeare, Part I, edited by W. Wagner; of Karl 
Elze’s Eine Auffiihrung im Globus-Theater ; and of two works by E. Her- 
mann, Die Bedeutung des Sommernachtstraums fiir die Shakespeare-bio- 
graphie und die Geschichte des englischen Dramas, and Shakespeare der 
Kaimpfer; by Kérner of O. Brenner’s Angelsaichsische Sprachproben mit 
Glossar, and Botkine’s La chanson des runes, texte, traduction et notes ; 
and by W. Victor of A. M. de Sainte Claire’s Dictionary of English, French 
and German idioms, figurative expressions and proverbial sayings. 


Of Lehr- und Uebungsbiicher fiir die englische Sprache there seems to 
be no lack, since seven are criticised at length in thisnumber. The reports 
upon the publications of English Societies contain a description by O. S. 
Seemann of the recent issues by the new Shakspere Society, and the 
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Miscellanea an obituary notice of Hertzberg, the German translator of 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 


III.—C. Horstmann prints, with a short introduction, the epic legend of 
Thomas Beket, contained in the unique MS. Corp. Chr. Coll. Camb. 298. 
The author was Laurentius Wade, a Canterbury monk of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, who composed, from materials furnished by Herbert Bosham and 
Bishop John of Exeter, and in direct imitation of Lydgate’s legends, this 
rhymed biography of more than 2300 lines. The diction is not only prosaic, 
but still further marred by the introduction of the most alien and least man- 
ageable Latin idioms. 

Kolbing, under the heading Zur altenglischen Glossen-Literatur, takes 
occasion to correct, from a fresh collation of the MSS in the British 
Museum, a number of errors in Wiilcker’s contributions to Anglia II pp. 


354-374- 

F. H. Stratmann, in a page of Notes on Anglo-Saxon Grammar, explains 
funde and wurde, when used as preterite indicatives of the first and third 
persons, as analogical formations on the model of the second person, and 
contends that the radical 0 of doktor should not be written long, as is done 
by Grein, Kluge and others, since Orm doubles the following 4, and the 
umlaut of short o in Anglo-Saxon is proved by the Rushworth and Lindis- 


farne Gospels. 


The last paper is a Report of the Tests Committee of the St. Petersburg 
Shakspeare Circle. The authors, J. Harrison, J. Goodlet, and R. Boyle, 
undertake to lay down definite criteria by which to discriminate run-on lines 
and light or weak endings from their opposites. In so doing they consider 
themselves obliged to take issue with Mr. Furnivall and Mr. Ingram, both of 
whom, they complain, attempt to set up a euphonical instead of a gram- 
matical standard, thus introducing a subjective element into their determi- 
nations which leads to frequent self-contradictions, and vitiates the results 
for scientific purposes. In conclusion, they define their position with 
regard to the province of metrical tests in terms which will bear quotation : 
‘The Committee consider that metrical tests alone cannot be held to settle 
a question of authorship or chronology, when unsupported by other proofs. 
They can never be relied upon against external evidence, nor, with certain 
Testrictions, against clear allusions in the text. They become doubtful 
whenever there is a general aesthetic argument, such as the development of 
character, against them. If they are found to agree with ascertained 
external evidence in certain cases, they become, in the absence of that in 
other cases, of great importance, and the aesthetic argument must be very 
strong which upsets them.” 

It remains to be said that the punctuation of this article is often so bad 
as to destroy the sense, and that Prof. Hertzberg’s name is spelled ‘“‘ Herz- 
berg.” It might also be suggested that such a sentence as the following 
hardly carries its meaning on its face: ‘‘ The general characteristic (2. ¢. 
of light and weak endings) is that of monosyllabic grammatical forms, sepa- 
rated, at the end of a line, from the words with which they are connected.” 


| 
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In the Book Notices, Stratmann points out a number of errors in Prof. 
Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary of the English Language, Part II, and 
Elze’s Notes on Elizabethan Dramatists (Halle, 1880) is favorably noticed 
by O. S. Seemann. The criticisms of Lehr- und Ubungsbucher fir die eng- 
lische Sprache occupy some twenty pages. 


The Miscellanea include Notes on the Dublin MS. of the Alliterative 
Romance of Alexander, by J. H. Hessels; on Havelok the Dane and the 
Norse King Olaf Kuaran, by Prof. Storm; and on An Unknown MS. of the 
Ancren Riwle, by Kélbing, besides the usual schedule of Lectures on Eng- 


lish Philology and the Zeitschriftenschau. 
ALBERT S. Cook. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY’s ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


A recent visit to the Scriptorium at Mill Hill, where the Philological 
Society’s English Dictionary is gradually assuming form and consistency 
under the hands of its indefatigable editor, Dr. J. A. H. Murray, enables 
me to lay before the readers of the JoURNAL a few facts regarding its recent 
progress, by way of supplement to the information which, through various 
channels, has already found its way to the American public. 

The Scriptorium itself is a modest building enough, consisting of a single 
long, low room adjoining the editor’s residence’; but the walls of this room 
are literally lined with the bundles of written slips already sent in by 
readers ; these are arranged in alphabetical order by trained helpers, as 
soon as practicable after their reception, and are then consigned to the 
pigeon-holes, which cover the whole available wall-space from the floor as 
high as the hand can reach. The number of quotations already returned is, 
according to the report of Dr. Murray before the Philological Society, not 
far from 657,000, while blank slips have been issued to the number of 
817,625. These slips, if laid end to end, would, it is calculated, extend over 
a distance of 87 miles, and, allowing only half a minute of the editor’s time 
to each one, the preliminary inspection and disposition of them would require 
nearly three working years. 

The authors represented in the Reference Index already number 2700, and 
the titles of separate works amount, in the aggregate, to 4500. 

The number of readers at present enrolled is over 800, of whom 510 are 
still engaged in their work, while the remainder have either finished the 
books they accepted or have temporarily ceased to read. 

It is gratifying to learn that America has responded with marked prompti- 
tude and enthusiasm to the appeals which have been circulated by the 
Society throughout the English-speaking world, and that the codperation of 
American readers has been of essential service in carrying the work thus far 
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onward ‘toward completion. The laborious task of receiving the applica- 
tions from American volunteers, and of conducting the necessary corres- 
pondence with them, was assumed, at the request of the English Philologi- 
cal Society, by Prof. March, of Lafayette College; and they have since, in 
recognition as well of his other conspicuous service to English philology as 
of his satisfactory discharge of this particular trust, conferred upon him the 
highest honor in their gift. 

Among the three gentlemen, two of them Englishmen, who up to this 
time have dane one-ninth of all the reading, the foremost is Rev. J. Pierson, 
of Ionia, Michigan, who has sent in slips to the number of 25,830, including 
a complete vocabulary of American lumber terms, and a large number of 
extremely important quotations from rare books. Glancing down the list of 
books and readers, which will occupy something like 400 pages of the 
dictionary, one can easily convince himself that the above-mentioned names 
by no means stand alone. The contributions of Prof. G. M. Philips, of 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, and of Henry Phillips, Jr., Ph.D., of Philadel- 
phia, though less numerous than those of Mr. Pierson (6500 and 7650 
respectively), will compare favorably in quality with any that have yet been 
received. The list of deserving American workers is by no means ex- 
hausted, but as full justice will be done in the columns of the dictionary to 
each individual reader, there is no occasion for entering into further par- 
ticulars within the compass of a short notice. 

At a meeting of the Philological Society in June last, which the writer had 
the privilege of attending, a specimen sheet of the dictionary was pre- 
sented for criticism and suggestion. In the preparation of this sheet the 
editor had availed himself of the material at his command to work out, with 
some thoroughness, the history of the word a/ms. As this article, if due 
allowances be made for unavoidable though comparatively trifling differ- 
ences in the size and character of type, will serve, better than the most 
labored explanation, to show the nature and amount of the information 
which the dictionary will furnish, it is here reprinted as far as section 2. 
The columns of the reprint are about one-fifth narrower than the original : 


ALMS (aHmz), Forms 1, 
aelmysse ; 1-3, aelmesse ; (2-3, 


version (due perhaps to mental asso- 
ciation with d/iménia) of elimosina, 


aelmisse, elmisse; 2-4,elmesse); 
2-6, almesse; (2-4, almisse; 4, 
alemesse, allmesse); 2-7, almes; 
(2, elmes; 3, almys; 4, almis; 5, 
elmys; 6, allmes); 7-9, alms. Pl. 
wanting; since 7 the sing. a/ms has 
also been used as pl.; formerly 2, 
aelmessen; 2-3, almessen; 4-6, 
almessis, almesses. [O. E. 
@lmysse, obl. cases and pl. elmyssan, 
cogn. w. Norse a/musa (Dan. almisse, 
Swed. a/mosa), O. Fr. ielmisse, O. Sax. 
alamésna, O. H. G. alamuosan (M. H. 
G. almuosen, Mod. G. almosen), point- 
ing to a com. O. Teut. *alemosin or 
*alimosin, ad. pop. Lat. *alimdsina 
(whence Prov. and O. Sp. almosna, 
O. Fr. almosne, It. limosina), a per- 


elemosina, orig. éléémdsyna (3rd c. Ter- 
tull.) ad. Gr. éAenuoobvn, compas- 
sionateness’ (n. of qual. f. éAequwr, 
‘compassionate,’ f. éAeoc, ‘ compas- 
sion, mercy.’) For the y in O. E. 
@lmyssan from *alimosina, cf. mynete, 
mylen, repres. Lat. moneta, molina.] 


1. Charitable relief of the poor; 
charity; originally and especially as 
a religious duty, or good work; const. 
with do, make, work. Afterwards ap- 
plied especially to the material sub- 
stance of the relief, and const. with 
give, bestow, etc. 

a. As an abst. or collect. without 
plural. 

c. 1000. O. E. Gosp. Matt. vi. 3, Ponne pu 
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Pine zlmessan dé. Rushw. Jé. Ponne 
Pu wirce z]misse. c. 1175. Lamb. Hom. 
Pine elmisse Pe Pu dest . . . Hu miht Pu don 
Pine elmesse ? Ib. 137, Al Se almisse fe 
men ded, c. 1200. Trin. Coll. Hom. 29, 
Penne Pu almesse makest. 76. 131, Ure 
gode dedes, on elmes, and on ore Pinge. 


157, On oder wise man silleS his almes. 
1250. Br. Grosteste, R. for Ord. Fam. in 
Dom. Arch. Il. 82, that youre almys be 
kepyd & . . de artyd to poure men. 1297: 
R. GLo. 330, Of hys almesse large & fre. 
1340. Ayend. 11, prede makeP of elmesse 


senne, and of virtues vices. 1366. MAuN- 
DER, 149, To gader hem precyouse stones and 
perles, be weye of alemesse. 138. WycuiF, 


Afol. iii, Wil Pu not do almis of oker and 
usur ; Jat is, do not swilk defautis to do almis 


omg 1386. Cuaucer, Man of Law’s T., 
ir hond, mynistre of fredom and almesse. 
c. 1406. Sir J. Fortescur, Ads. & Lim. Mon. 
142, He schal do thereby dayly more Almes 
than schal be done in all the Foundations. 
1581. JN- MARBECK, Notes & Com. Pl.27,This 
word Almes importeth as much as mercie. 
1587. A. FreminG, Cont. Holinsh. Chr. 
1312 /2, The distributors of the almesse to the 
og 165 . Pepys, Diary, IV. 189, To 

buried at the almes of the parish. 1764. 
R. Burn, Hist. Poor Laws, 189, He puts his 
alms with his own hand into a long purse or 
bag. 1816. J. WiLson, e Plague, 
be i. 202, Do you pity me? Then give me 

ms. 


b. As sing.(with plural, Ods. since 
6). Acharitable donation, a gift of 
charity, a benefaction. 

c. 1160. Statt. Gosp. vi. 2, Panne Pu Pine 


zlmessen syle. c. 1375. Wicuir, Anticrist 
M. 131, Crist’s almes . . . was encresed to 


306, Pat Freres wolde forsake hir almesses. 
c. 1450-  Psrcock, Repressor, 550 (bis), 
Receyve Myche and grete Almessis. 1535- 
M. Coverpatr, Sid/e, Acis iii. 3, He desyred 
to receaue an almesse. 1541. Rr. BARNEs, 
Workes .1573), 27441, Our eatyng, our dryn- 
kyng, our almesxes, our lg ome 1563. 
Myrroure for Mag., (jane Shore) st. 52 (2nd 
ed), Starve I must, or learne to beg an almes. 
1611. Acts iii. 3, Who seeing Peter & lIohn 
about to go into the Temple, asked an a!mes. 
1848. KinGs.ey, Suint’s Tragedy (1878), u. 
viii. 59, Every alms isa fresh badge ofslavery. 
1855. Macautay, Hist. Eng. IV. 265, Merel 
an alms to be distributed among poor British 
Catholics. 

c. As plural. (From the collective 
sense, assisted by treating the final 
-s as a plural inflection, as in riches.) 
Things given in charity. 

1647- Be. Corset, Pvemts (1807), 122, His 
alms were such as Paul defines. 1686. 
DryveEn, Hind & P. iii. 106, For alms are 
but the vehicles of prayer. 1865. Pall 
Mali G. May 2, The Alms are thus given by 
himself to himself. 


2. fg. A meriturious action, a 
good deed, a service to God, a chari- 
ty. Often ironically, Obs. 


c. 1430. Jn. LipGate, Bochas’s Falles of 
Princes (1544), Port. v. 30, It is almes to cor- 
recten and amend The vicious folke. 1523- 
Lp. Brrners, Frotssart, I. ccxcv 437, It is 
a great almesse to confort maydens in their 
distresse. 1528. Sir T. More, Heresyes, 
I, Wks. (1557) 137/1, It had ben great almes 
the priour, and thee had ben burned togyther. 
1577: A. Zest. X7/ Patr. 143, It 
were more alms to let him go, & to beat you. 
1623. Bp. SANDERSON, XXXV Se-m. (1681). 
I. 87, If he be hungry, it is alms to feed him ; 
but if he be idle and untoward, it is alms to 


twelve lepful. 1377- Lanct., P. Pl. B. xv. whip him. 


The quotations, after being arranged under the initial letters of the words 
they illustrate, must next be taken ia hand by careful and competent sub- 
editors, who proceed to combine them into word-groups, and to arrange the 
quotations for each word in chronological order, in some cases even going 
so far as to undertake all the preliminary classifications and the task of 
writing provisional definitions, thus leaving to the chief editor nothing but 
the labor of final revision and of determining the etymologies. But few 
volunteer sub-editors have, however, proved themselves both able and 
willing to discharge this duty in its fullest sense, so that this burden, added 
to that of general supervision and the unending correspondence it involves, 
rests most heavily upon the shoulders of the editor-in-chief. 

As the 800,000 and odd slips thus far issued represent only a third ora 
fourth of the whole number which, in all probability, will be employed in 
the fabrication of this stupendous Dictionary, and as the oversight of the 
vast body of raw materials, the co¢rdination of the results obtained by sub- 
editors and assistants, the chief responsibility for the etymologies ‘pro- 
pounded, and the origination or approval of every definition, must all, from 
the nature of the case, be devolved upon one man, it would seem only fair 
and reasonable that he should be enabled, by means of some public provi- 
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siou, to devote to the work in question the whole of his time, instead of the 
mere fragment which he can succeed in rescuing from the demands of an 
importunate profession. That such provision has not yet been made in the 
case of the editor is probably due to the unexampled rapidity with which 
the reading has gone forward; the general public have neither had time to 
acquaint themselves fully with the scope and magnitude of the enterprise, 
nor to realize its broad significance and far-reaching potencies, so that the 
omission, which would otherwise appear singular, is the result not so’much 
of indifference as of surprise. 

As at first projected, the Dictionary was to consist of four quarto volumes, 
each somewhat larger than Webster’s Unabridged. A few months ago the 
suspicion began to be entertained that the work could not be brought within 
so small a compass, and it was thought advisable to make a calculation, on 
the basis of the materials already collected, and the specimen articles which 
had been put in type, with the view of ascertaining whether this suspicion 
was well founded. After providing for the exclusion of everything which 
could be rejected without impairing the usefulness of the work, and bestow- 
ing much thought upon the typographical arrangement, in order that the 
page should neither appear overcrowded on the one hand, nor any unneces- 
sary sacrifice of space be permitted on the other, the Society discovered that 
the allowance made at the outset was by no means sufficient, and that the 
number of pages must be increased by at least one-half. If, on the contrary, 
the whole were to be compressed within the limit of four volumes, it would 
be necessary to reject many of the most apposite quotations, and to curtail 
the vast majority of the remainder to such an extent that their value for 
purposes of exact definition and for illustrating the history of the language 
would be seriously diminished. 

The matter having been laid before the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, 
who had undertaken the publication of the Dictionary, they resolved, with 
characteristic wisdom and liberality, to accede to the wishes of the Society, 
and to permit the number of volumes to be increased by two. This action 
of the Delegates can hardly fail to meet with approval among English 
scholars and the English public on both sides of the ocean, as it would be 
manifestly unwise, after incurring such enormous labor and expense in 
behalf of the proposed Dictionary, to produce a sort of compromise between 
the existing lexicons and the ideal which has perhaps found its most tan- 
gible exponent in the French dictionary of Littré. 

As the three years allowed forthe reading have nearly expired, the Society 
is anxious that all help promised should be furnished without delay. 
Through their editor they call attention to certain special wants, and espe- 
cially emphasize the lack of literary words from eighteenth century books, 
and of technical and scientific terms from all centuries. Since the first 
volume of the Dictionary may reasonably be expected within a year or two 
at farthest, it is self-evident that offers of assistance can not be made too 
speedily, and that work already in hand can not be pushed forward too 
energetically. If the Dictionary is to be, what is confidently expected of it, 
an unfailing storehouse of information for students of all grades and dis- 
ciplines, it must be enriched in advance by lavish contributions from every 
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source. Every ascertained fact communicated within the next few months 
will be represented in the final product, while, on the other hand, the result 
of postponement to a more convenient season can only be to defraud the 
world, including the procrastinator himself, of the fruit which his discovery 
might otherwise have borne. Under these circumstances, the forcible words 
with which the editor closes his report’ will bear repetition: 

‘Let us make a united effort to exhaust these and every other available 
source of information, in order that the Dictionary may in its completeness 
realize the dreams of its projectors, the hopes of its workers, the expecta- 
tions which have gathered round it, not only wherever the English tongue 
is spoken, but even in those foreign lands where our language and literature 
are the subject of ever-widening study and ever-deepening investigation.” 

ALBERT S. Cook. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The delay in the issue of the present number is not due to any negligence 
on the part of the Editor, who has made every effort to have it brought out 
earlier. It is hoped that there will be no recurrence of the trouble. 

Ample material has been secured for the first number of the new volume. 
The Editor hopes that the third year will be still more successful than either 
of its predecessors, and that the liberality of the Trustees of the Johns 
Hopkins University will find a still more generous response in the philo- 
logical public. The price of the back volumes has been reduced, as will be 
seen by the advertisement. 


Plaster casts of Hildebrand’s bust of Friedrich Ritschl may be obtained 
by application to Professor O. Ribbeck, Leipzig. The price is 10 marks, 
The profits are devoted to the library of the Leipzig Philological Seminary, 


The first part of Professor Deffner’s Zakonische Grammatik arrived after 
the making up of this number of the Journal. Professor Deffner desires 
to state that corrections and additions will appear in a forthcoming volume 
of the Archiv. 
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320, Avesta, age of, 
» 793 Calendar of the, 
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Exurs, Ropinson, On the fragments of 
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Erasmus’ Greek Testament, 
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Medea, Wilamowitz on, 252 
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Flach on Hesychius of Miletus, 124 
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4, 1,1; 13, 15; 13, 16, 1, 136 
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Gnarigatio, 344 
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Golgoi, Greek inscription concerning, 223 
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Gratuitous, 22 
Great Bible, 154 
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eiev, 532 
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w. 1 aor. subj. 
mpiv in the Attic orators, 
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Parodies and Resemblances, 218 
Iliad K and the Odyssey, 253 
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Irish versification, 261 
Isidorus, Chronica, 129 
Se ne sache pas, again, 213 
Jordan on Theognis, 252 
Jews and Samaritans, 381 
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Julian and Claudian Emperors, Consul- 
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Kameiros, Vases from, 260 
King James’ Bible, 160 foll. 
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Lachmann’s Greek Testament, 170 
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Lanman, C. R., Review of Peile’s Tale 
of Nala, 516-519 
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Leaden tablet of Bath, 254 
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Lucretius’ use of one, : 533 
Lumsden’s Beowulf, 355-361 
Lugquiens, Jutzs, Vendidad as translated 
by M, Darmesteter, 323-341 
McCurpy, J. F., Assyriological Notes, 
461-464 
Macrobius’ Notes on Vergil, derived from 
Verrius Flaccus, 14 foll. 
Magmentum, 344 
Malalas, 543 
Mallery, G., Collection of gesture-signs 
of the North American Indians, 106 
Manilius 2, 5, 
Map, a tale by Walter, 
Maritus, Aufrecht on, 
Martial 4, 66, 14, 
Maspero, Theban (Egyptian) funeral rites, 116 
Meltzer’s History of Carthage, 265 
Menander, 246 
date of his @ncavpds, 532 
Meyer’s Griechische Grammatik (re- 
viewed), 507-516 
Mie in Old French, 210-212 
Military service in the Heroic age, 530 
Mill’s Greek Testament, 165 
Mittheilungen des deutschen archaeolo- 
gischen Instituts in Athen, 254-261 
Mixture of languages, 363 
Mnemosyne, 241-251, 387-390 
Morris, C. D.: 
Notice of Enthoven de Ione Euripidea, 10x 
Smith’s Study of Plutarch’s 
Life of Artaxerxes, 236 
Report of Mnemosyne, 241-251, 387-390 
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New Revision of King James’ Revision 
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Nisad u. Minoa, 254 
Nobishaus, Nobiskrug, 391 
Nonius copies Verrius Flaccus, 6 foll. 
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Nux 110, 176, 527 
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Ormazd and Ahriman, 338 
Otis’ Elementary German, 521 
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Packarpb, L. R., Notice of Sterrett’s 
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matik, 

Altdeutsche textbibliothek, 521 
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Peile’s Nalapakhyanam, 516-519 
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Phoenician inscriptions, 378 
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Piyadasi, Inscriptions of, 117, 119, 121, 374 
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